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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


W 1 L L I A M WYND H A M, 

SECRETARY AT WAR, &c. &c. &c. 

S TR y 

It was with great fatisfaclion that I learned from a 
Friend that you coincided with me in the opinion , that the 
information contained in this Performance woidd make a 
vfeful impreftkn on the minds of my Countrymen. 

I have prefumed to irftribe it with your Name , that I 
may publicly exprefs the pleafure which I felt , when Ifound 
that neither a feparation for thirty years , nor the preffure of 
the mojl important lufinefs , had effaced your kind remem¬ 
brance of a College Acquaintance , or abated that obliging 
and polite attention with which you favoured me in thefe 
early days of life. 

The fiendfhip of the accGmplifhed and the worthy is the 
highejl honour ; and to him who is cut; off] by want of health , 
from cdmojl every other enjoyment , it is an inefiimable blef- 
fing. Accept , therefore , I pray, of my grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments , and of my earnefl wipes for your Healthy Prcf- 
perity , and increrftng Honour. 

IVithfentiments of the great eft Efteem and Refpebf, 

I am, SIR , 

Tour meft obedient, 

and in (ft humble Servant , 

JOHN ROBISON. 

Euinburoh, 

September 5, 1797. 


EfUOD ft qitis verd vitam ratione gubernet, 

Divit'uc grandes hominifunt, vivereparce 
AEquo animo: neque enim eft unquant penuria parvi . 

At clans Je homines voluerunt atque potentes, 

Ut fundament o ftabilifor tuna maneret, 

Et placidam pojfent opulent i degere Alt am: 

Nequicquam,—qnoniam adfummum fuccedere honorem 
Cert antes, iter infeftumfecere Adi, 

Et tamen e fummo quafifulmen dejicit iff os 
Invidia inter dum contemptim in Tartar a tetra . 

Ergo, Regibus cccifis, fubverfa jacebat 
Priftina majeftas foliorum, etfceptra fuperba ; 

Et capitis fummi pr<aclarum infigne, cruentum, 

Sub pedibus volgi magnum lugebat honorum: 

Nam cupide conculcatur minis ante metutum. 

Res itaque adftummam fee era, turbafque redibat, 
Imperium ftbi cum ac fummatum quifque petebat. 

Lucretius, V. 1116 - 
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BEING at a friend’s houfe in the country during 
fome part of the fummer 1795, I there faw a volume 
of a German periodical work, called Religions Begeben- 
heiten , i. e. Religious Occurrences: in which there 
was an account of the various fchifms in the Fraternity 
of Free Mafons, with frequent allufions to the origin 
and hiftory of that celebrated affociation. This ac¬ 
count interefted me a good deal, becaufe, in my 
early life, I had taken fome part in the occupations 
(lhall I call them) of Free Mafonryj and, having 
chiefly frequented the Lodges on the Continent, I had 
learned many dodtrines, and feen many ceremonials 
which have no place in the Ample fyflem of Free Ma- 
fonry which obtains in this country. I had alfo re¬ 
marked, that the whole was much more the objedt of 
reflection and thought than I could remember it to 
have been among my acquaintances at home. There, 
I had feen a Mafon Lodge confidered merely as a pre¬ 
text for palling an hour or two in a fort of decent con¬ 
viviality, not altogether void of fome rational occupa¬ 
tion. I had fometimes heard of differences of doc¬ 
trines or of ceremonies, but in terms which marked 
them as mere frivolities. But, on the Continent, I 
found them matters of ferious concern and debate. 

/ Such 
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Such too is the contagion of example, that 1 could not 
hinder myfelf from thinking one opinion better found¬ 
ed, or one Ritual more appofice and fignificant than 
another; and I even felt fomething like an anxiety for 
its being adopted, and a zeal for making it a general 
practice. I had been initiated in a very fpiendid Lodge 
at Liege, of which the Prince Bilhop, his Trefonciers, 
and the chief Nobleffe of the State were members. I 
vifited the French Lodges at Valenciennes, at BrulTcls, 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, at Berlin, and Koninglberg ; and 
I picked up fome printed difeourfes delivered by the 
Brother-orators of the Ledges. At St. Peteiiburgh I 
connedted myfelf with the Englifh Lodge, and occa- 
fionally vilited the German and Ruffian Lodges held 
there. I found myfelf received with particular refpedt 
as a Scotch Mafon, and as an Eleve o t' the Ledge de la 
Parfait Intelligence at Liege. I was importuned by 
perfons of the firfb rank to purfue my mafonic career 
through many degrees unknown in this country. But 
all the fplendor and elegance that 1 faw could not con¬ 
ceal a frivolity in every part. It appeared a bafelefs 
fabric, and I could not think of engaging in an occu¬ 
pation which would confume much time, coft me a 
good deal of money, and might perhaps excite in me 
fome of that fanaticifm, or at leap, enthufiafm, that I 
faw in others, and perceived to be void of any rational 
fupport. 1 therefore remained in the Engliffi Lodge, 
contented with the rank of Scotch Mailer, which was 
in a manner forced on me in a private Lodge of French 
Mafons, but is not given in the Engliffi Lodge. My 
mafonic rank admitted me to a very elegant entertain¬ 
ment in the female Legs de la Fidel it e y where every ce¬ 
remonial was compofed in the higheft degree of ele¬ 
gance, and every thing condudled with the moft deli¬ 
cate refpeci for our fair fillers, and the old fong of bro¬ 
therly love was chanted in the moll refined drain of 

fentiment. 
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fentiment. I do not fuppofe that the Parifian Free Ma- 
fonry of forty-five degrees could give me more enter¬ 
tainment. I had profited fo much by it, that I had 
the honour of being appointed the Brother-orator. In 
this office I gave fuch iatisfadtion, that a worthy Bro¬ 
ther fent me at midnight a box, which he committed 
to my care, as a perfon far advanced in mafonic fcience, 
zealoufly attached to the order, and therefore a fit de- 
pofitory of important writings. I learned next day 
that this gentleman had found it convenient to leave the 
empire in a hurry, but taking with him the funds ofan 
eftablifhmentof which her Imperial Majefty had made 
him the manager. I wasdefired to keep thefe writings till 
he fhould fee me again. I obeyed. About ten years 
afterward I faw the gentleman on the ftreet in Edin¬ 
burgh, converfing with a foreigner. As I palled by 
him, I fainted him foftly in the Ruffian language ; but 
without flopping, or looking him diredtly in the face. 
He coloured, but made no return. I endeavoured, in 
vain, to meet with him, wiffiing to make a proper re¬ 
turn for much civility and kindnefs which I had receiv¬ 
ed from him in his own country. 

I now confidered the box as acceffible to mvfelf, and 
opened it. I found it to contain all the tlegrees of the 
~Parfa.it Mag on Eccjfois , with the Rituals, Catechifms, 
and Inllrudtions, and alfo four other degrees of Free 
Mafonry, as cultivated in the Parifian Lodges. I have 
kept them with all care, and mean to give them tofome 
refpedable Lodge. But as I am bound by no engage¬ 
ment of any kind, I hold myfelf at liberty to make 
fuch ufe of them as may be ferviceable to the public, 
without enabling any uninitiated perfon to enter the 
Lodges of thefe degrees. 

This acquifition might have roufed my former relifh 
for mafonry, had it been merely dormant; but, after fo 
long feparation from the Lodge dc la Fidelite , the mafo¬ 
nic 
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nic fpirit had evaporated. Some curiofity however re¬ 
mained, and fome wilh to trace this plaflic myftcry to 
the pit from which the clay had been dug, which has 
been moulded into fo many different fhapes, “ fome to 
<c honour, and Tome to dishonour.” But my opportu¬ 
nities were now gone. I have given aw^y (when in 
Ruffia) my volumes of difcourfes, and fome far-fetched 
and gratuitous hiftories, and nothing remained but the 
pitiful work of Anderfon, and the Magonnerie Adcnhi- 
ramiqv.cde^'cilie, which are in every one’s hands. 

My curiofity was ftrongly roufed by the accounts 
given in the Religions Begebenbeiten. There I favv quo¬ 
tations without number i fyftems and fchifms of which 
I had never heard ; but what particularly ftruck me 
was a zeal and a fanaticifm about what I thought trifles, 
which aftonifhed me. Men of rank and fortune, and 
engaged in ferious and honourable public employments, 
not only frequenting the Lodges of the cities where 
they refided, but-journeying from one end of Germany 
or France to the other, to vilit new Lodges, or to learn 
new fecrets or new doclrines. I faw conventions held 
at Wifi mar, at Wifbad, at Kohlo, at Brunfwick, and at 
Willemfbad, confiding of fome hundreds of perfons of 
refpetffable ftations. I faw adventurers coming to a 
city, profeffing fome new fecret, and in a few days ' 
forming new Lodges, and inftru&ing in a troublefome 
and expenfive manner hundreds of brethren. 

German Mafonry appeared a very ferious concern, 
and to be implicated with other iubjeCts with which I 
had never fufpeCted it to have any connection. I faw 
it much connected with many occurrences and fchifms 
in the Chriftian church ; I faw that the Jefuits had 
fcveral times interfered in it ; and that moft of the ex¬ 
ceptionable innovations and diffentions had arifen about 
the time that the order of Loyola was fuppreffed ; fo 
that it fnould feem, that thefe intriguing brethren had 

attempted 
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attempted to maintain their influence by the help of 
Free Mafonry. Ifavv it much diflurbed by the myftical 
whims of J. Behmen and Swedenborg—by the fanatical 
and knavilh doftrines of the modern Rofycrucians—by 
Magicians—Magnetifers—Exorcifts, &c. And I ob- 
ferved that thefe different lefts reprobated each other, 
as notonly maintainingerroneous opinions, but even in¬ 
culcating opinions which were contrary to the eftablifli- 
ed religions of Germany, and contrary to the princi¬ 
ples of the civil eflablifhments. At the fame time 
they charged each other with mi (lakes and corruptions, 
both in doftrine and in pradlice ; and particularly with 
falfification of the firft principles of Free Mafonry, 
and with ignorance of its origin and its hiflory ; and 
they fupported thefe charges by authorities from many 
different books which were unknown to me. 

My curiofity was now greatly excited. I got from 
a much refpefted friend many of the preceding vo¬ 
lumes of the Religions Begebenheiten , in hopes of much 
information from the patient induflry of German eru¬ 
dition. This opened a new and very interefting 
feene I was frequently fent back to England, from 
whence all agreed that Free Mafonry had been im¬ 
ported into Germany. I was frequently led into 
France and into Italy. There, and more remarkably 
in France, I found that the Lodges had become the 
haunts of many projeftors and fanatics, both in fei- 
ence, in religion, and in politics, who had availed 
themfelves of the fecrecy and the freedom of fpeech 
maintained in thefe meetings, to broach their parti¬ 
cular whims or fufpicious doctrines, which, if publifli- 
ed to the world in the ufual manner, would have 
expofed the authors to ridicule or to cenfure. Thefe 
projeftors had contrived to tag their peculiar no- 
ltrums to the mummery of Mafonry, and were even 
allowed to twill the mafonic emblems and ceremonies 
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ro their purpofe; fo that in their hands Free Mafonry 
became a thing totally unlike, and almoft in direct 
oppofition to the fyItem (if it may get Inch a name) 
imported from England ; and fome Lodges had be¬ 
come fchools of irreligion and licentioufnefs. 

No nation in modern times has fo particularly- 
turned its attention to the cultivation of every thing 
that is refined or ornamental as France, and it has 
long been the refort of all who hunt after entertain- 
ment in its mod refined form ; the French have come 
to confider themfelves as the inftru&ors of the world 
in every thing that ornaments life, and feeling them¬ 
felves received as fuch, they have formed their man¬ 
ners accordingly—full of the mod condefcending com- 
plaifance to all who acknowledge their fuperiority. De¬ 
lighted, in a highfdegree, with this office, they have 
become zealous mifiionaries of refinement in every de¬ 
partment of human purfuit, and have reduced their 
apoftoiic employment to a fyllem, which they profe- 
cute with ardour and delight. This is not groundless 
declamation, but fober hiftorical truth. It was the 
profcffed aim (and it was a magnificent and wife aim) 
of the great Colbert, to make the court of Louis XIV. 
the fountain of human refinement, and Paris the Athens 
of Europe. We need only look, in the prefent day, 
at the plunder of Italy by the French army, to be 
convinced chat their low-born generals and ftatefmen 
have in this refpedt the fame notions with the Colberts 
and the Richlieus. 

I know no fubje< 5 t in which this aim at univerfal in¬ 
fluence on the opinions of men, by holding themfelves 
forth as the models of excellence and elegance, is more 
clearly l'een than in the care that they have been pleafed 
to take of Free Mafonry. It leems indeed peculiarly 
lliiced to the talents and tafte of that vain and ardent 
people. Bafelefs and frivolous, it admits of every 

form 
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form that Gallic refinement can invent, to recommend 
it to the young, the gay, the luxurious; that clafs of 
fociety which alone defcrves their care, becaufe, in 
one way or another, it leads all other clafies of fociety. 

It has accordingly happened, that the homely Free 
Mafonry imported from England has been totally 
changed in every country of Europe either by the im- 
pofing afcendency of French brethren, who are to be 
found every where, ready to infbrudi: the world; or by 
the importation of the doctrines, and ceremonies, and 
ornaments of the Parifian Lodges. Even England, 
the birth-place of Mafonry, has experienced the French 
innovations; and all the repeated injunctions, admo¬ 
nitions, and reproofs of the old Lodges, cannot pre¬ 
vent thofe in different parts of the kingdom from ad¬ 
mitting the French novelties, full of tinfel and glitter, 
and high-founding titles. 

Were this all, the harm would not be great. But 
long before good opportunities had occurred for fpread- 
ing the refinements on the fimple Free Mafonry of 
England, the Lodges in France had become places of 
very ferious difcuflion, where opinions in morals, in 
religion, and in politics, had been promulgated and 
maintained with a freedom and a keennefs, of which 
we in this favoured land have no adequate notion, be¬ 
caufe we are unacquainted with the reftraints which, 
in other countries, are laid on ordinary converfation. 
In confequence of this, the French innovations in 
Free Mafonry were quickly followed in all parts of 
Europe, by the admifilon of fimilar difcuffions, al¬ 
though in direct oppofuion to a (landing rule, and a 
declaration made to every newly received Brother, 
“ that nothing touching the religion or government 
“ (hall ever be fpoken of in the Lodge.” But the 
Lodges in other countries followed the example of 
France, and have frequently become the rcndezvo :s 

of 
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of innovators in religion and politics, and other dif- 
turbers of the public peace. In fhort, I have found 
that the covert of a Mafon Lodge had been employed 
in every country for venting and propagating fenti- 
ments in'religion and politics, that could not have cir¬ 
culated in public without expofing the author to great 
danger. I found, that this impunity had gradually 
encouraged men of licentious principles to become 
more bold, and to teach dodtrines fubverfive of all 
our notions of morality—of all our confidence in the 
moral government of the univerle—of all our hopes 
of improvement in a future ftate of exiftence—and of 
all fatisfadfion and contentment with our prefent life, 
fo long as we live in a ftate of civil fubordination. I 
have been able to trace thefe attempts, made, through 
a courfe of fifty years, under the fpecious pretext of 
enlightening the world by the torch of philofophy, and 
of difpelling the clouds of civil- and religious fuperfti- 
tion which keep the nations of Europe in darknefs and 
flavery. I have o'bferved thefe dodtrines gradually 
diffufing and mixing with all the different fyftems of 
Free Mafonry; till, at laft, an Association has 
been formed for the exprefs purpofe of rooting out 

ALL THE RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS, AND OVER¬ 
TURNING ALL THE EXISTING GOVERNMENTS OF 

Europe. I have feen this Affbciation exerting itfelr 
zealoufly and fyftematically, till it has become almoft: 
irrefiftible: And I have feen that the mod adtive lead¬ 
ers in the French Revolution v/ere members of this 
Affbciation, and conducted their firft movements ac¬ 
cording to its principles, and by means of its inftruc- 
tions and affiftance, formally requejled and obtained: 
And, laftly, I have feen that this Affbciation ftill ex- 
ifts, ftill works in fecret, and that not only feveral 
appearances among ourfelves fhow that its emiffaries 
aj-e endeavouring to propagate their deteftable doc¬ 
trines 
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trines among us, but that the Aflociation has Lodges 
in Britain correfponding with the mother Lodge at 
Munich ever fince 1784. 

If all this were a matter of mere curiofity, and fuf- 
ceptible of no good ufe, it would have been better to 
have kept it to myfelf, than to difturb my neighbours 
with the knowledge of a ftate of things which they 
cannot amend. But if it fhall appear that the minds 
of my countrymen are milled in the very fame manner 
as were thofe of our continental neighbours—if I can 
Ihow that the reafonings which make a very ftrong im- 
preflion on fome perfons in this country are the fame 
which aCtually produced the dangerous aflociation in 
Germany; and that they had this unhappy influence 
folely becaufe they were thought to be fincere, and 
the expreflions of the fentlments of the fpeakers—if I 
can fhow that this was all a cheat, and that the Lead¬ 
ers of this Aflociation difbelieved every word that they 
uttered, and every doCtrine that they taught; and that 
their real intention was to abolifh all religion, overturn 
every government, and make the world a general 
plunder and a wreck—if I can fnow, that the princi¬ 
ples which the Founder and Leaders of this Aflociation 
held forth as the perfection of human virtue, and the 
raoft powerful and efficacious for forming the minds of 
men, and making them good and happy, had no in¬ 
fluence on the Founder and Leaders themfelves, and 
that they were, almoft without exception, the molt in- 
fignificant, worthlefs, and profligate of men ; I cannot 
but think, that fuch information will make my coun¬ 
trymen hefltate a little, and receive with caution, and 
even diftruft, addrefles and inftruCtions which flatter 
our felf-conceit, and which, by buoying us up with 
the gay profpeCt of what fee ms attainable by a change, 
may make us difcontenttd with our prefent condition, 
and forget that there never was a government on earth 

where 
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where the people of a great and luxurious nation en¬ 
joyed fo much freedom and fecurity in the pofTelTion 
of every thing that is dear and valuable. 

When we lee that thefe boalled principles had not 
that effed on the Leaders which they alfcrt to be their 
native, certain, and inevitable confequenccs, we fhall 
diftruft the fine deferiptions of the happinefs that 
fhould refult from fuch a change. And when we fee 
that the methods which were pradifed by this Affoci- 
ation for the exprefs purpofe of breaking all the bands 
of fociety, were employed folely in order that the 
Leaders might rule the world with uncontroulable 
power, while all the reft, even of the aflbeiated, fhould 
be degraded in their own eftimation, corrupted in their 
principles, and employed as mere tools of the ambition 
of their unknown Juperiors; furely a free-born Briton 
will not hefitate to rejed at once, and without any far¬ 
ther examination, a plan fo big with mifehief, fo dis¬ 
graceful to its underling adherents, and fo uncertain in 
its ififue. 

Thefe hopes have induced me to lay before the 
public a fhort abftrad of the information which I think 
I have received. It will be fhort, but I hope Sufficient 
for eftablifhing the fad, that this detefiahie AJfociation 
exijis , and its emifiarics are hujy among our/ehes. 

I was not contented with the quotations which I 
found in the Religions Begebenheiten, but procured 
from abroad fome of the chief writings from which 
they are taken. This both gave me confidence in the 
quotations from books which I could not procure, and 
furnilhed me with more materials. Much, however, 
remains untold, richly deferving the attention of all 
thofe who feel themfelves difpofed to liften to the tales 
of a poflible happinefs that may be enjoyed in a fociety 
where all the magiftrates are wife and juft, and all the 
people are- honeft and kind. 
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I hope that I am honeft and candid. I have been 
at all pains to give the true fenfe of the authors. My 
knowledge of the German language is but fcanty, but 
I have had the afliftance of friends whenever I was in 
doubt. In comprefling into one paragraph what I 
have collected from many, I have, as much as I was 
able, ftuck to the words of the author, and have been 
anxious to give his precife meaning. I doubt not but 
that I have fometimes failed, and will receive correc¬ 
tion with deference. I entreat the reader not to expeCfc 
a piece of good literary compofition. I am very fen- 
fible that it is far from it—it is written during bad 
health, when I am not at cafe—and I wifh to conceal 
my name—but my motive is, without the fmailefl: 
mixture of another, to do fome good in the only way 
I am able, and I think that what I fay will come with 
better grace, and be received with more confidence, 
than any anonymous publication. Of thefe I am now 
moll heartily fick. I throw myfelf on my country with 
a free heart, and I bow with deference to its decifion. 

The aflfociation of which I have been fpeaking is the 
Order of Illuminati, founded, in 1775, by Dr. 
Adam Weifhaupt, profelfor of Canon law in the uni- 
verflty of Ingolftadt, and abolifhed in 1786 by the 
Elector ofBavaria, but revived immediately after, un¬ 
der another name, and in a different form, all over 
Germany. It was again detected, and feemingly bro¬ 
ken up ; but it had by this time taken fo deep root 
that it ftill fubfifts without being detected, and has 
fpreacl into all the countries of Europe. It took its 
firlt rife among the Free Mafons, but is totally dif¬ 
ferent from Free Mafonry. It was not, however, the 
mere protection gained by the fecrecy of the Lodges 
that gave occaflon to it, but it arofe naturally from 
the corruptions that had gradually crept into that, fra¬ 
ternity, the violence of the party fpirit which pervaded 

it, 
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it, and from the total uncertainty and darknefs that 
hangs over the whole of that myfterious AlTociation. 
It is neceftary, therefore, to give fome account of the 
innovations that have been introduced into Free Ma- 
fonry from the time chat it made its appearance on the 
continent of Europe as a myfticai fociety, pofiefling 
fecrets different from thofe of the mechanical employ¬ 
ment whofe name it a {Turned, and thus affording en- 
tercainment and occupation to perfons of all ranks and 
profefiions. It is by no means intended to give a hif- 
tory of Free Mafonry. This would lead to a very long 
difcuffion. The patient induftry of German erudition 
has been very leriouOy employed on this fubjedt, and 
many performances have been publifhed, of which 
fome account is given in the different volumes of the 
Religions Begebenheiten, particularly in thofe for 1779, 
1785, and 1786. It is evident, from the nature 0! the 
thing, that they cannot be very inftrudtive to the pub¬ 
lic j becaufe the obligation of fecrecy refpedting the 
important matcers which are the very fubjedts of de¬ 
bate, prevents the author from giving that full infor¬ 
mation that is required from an hiftorian ; and the wri¬ 
ters have not, in general, been perfons qualified for 
the talk. Scanty erudition, credulity, and enthufiafm, 
appear in almoft all their writings; and they have 
neither attempted to remove the heap of rubbifh with 
which Anderfon has difgraced his Confutations of Free 
Majcnry, (che bafis of mafcnic hiftory,) nor to avail 
them’fclves of informations which hiftory really affords 
to a fcber enquirer. Their Royal art muft never for- 
footh appear in aftate of infancy or childhood, like all 
other human acquirements j and therefore, when they 
cannot give proofs of its exiftencein a ftate of manhood, 
pofTeifed of all its myftcrious treafures, they fuppofe 
what they do not fee, and fay that they are concealed by 
the oath of fccrecy. Of fuch inftrudtion I can make 
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no ufe, even if I were difpofed to write a hiftory of the 
Fraternity. I fhall content myfelfwith an account of 
fuch particulars as are admitted by all the mafonic 
parties, and which illuftrate or confirm my general pro- 
pofition, making fuch ufe of the accounts of the higher 
degrees in my pofiefiion as I can without admitting the 
profane into their Lodges. Being under no tie of fe- 
crecy with regard to thefe, I am with-held by difcretion 
alone from putting the public in pofiefiion of all their 
myfteries. 
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Schjfms in. Free Mafonry. 


X HERE is undoubtedly a dignity in the art of build¬ 
ing, or in architecture, which no other art pofTefles, and 
this, whether we confider it in its rudeft ftate, occu¬ 
pied in raifing a hut, or as praCtifed in a cultivated 
nation, in the erection of a magnificent and ornament¬ 
ed temple. As the arts in general improve in any 
nation, this muft always maintain its pre-eminence j 
for it employs them all, and no man can be eminent 
as an architect who does not poflefs a confiderable 
knowledge of almoft every fcience and art already cul¬ 
tivated in his nation. His great works are undertake 
ings of the moft ferious concern, connect him with 
the public, or with the rulers of the ftate,' and attach 
to him the practitioners of other arts, who are occu¬ 
pied in executing his orders: His works are the ob¬ 
jects of public attention, and are not the tranfient fpec- 
tacles of the day, but hand down to pofterity his in-^ 

vention. 
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vention, his knowledge, and his tafte. No wonder 
then that he thinks highly of his profefiion, and that 
the public fhould acquielce in his pretenfions, even 
when in fome degree extravagant. 

It is not at all furprifing, therefore, that the incor¬ 
porated architects in all cultivated nations fhould arro¬ 
gate to themfelves a pre-eminence over the fimilar af- 
fociations of other tradefmen. We find traces of this 
in the remotcft antiquity. The Dionyfiacs of Afia 
Minor were undoubtedly an afibciation of architects 
and engineers, who had the exclufive privilege of build¬ 
ing temples, ftadia, and theatres, under the myfterious 
tutelage of Bacchus, and diftinguifhed from the unin¬ 
itiated or profane inhabitants by the fcience which they 
poflefied, and by many private figns and tokens, by 
which they recognifed each other. This afibciation 
came into Ionia from Syria, into which country it had 
come from Perfia, along with that ftyle of architecture 
that we call Grecian. We are alfo certain that there 
was a fimilar trading afibciation, during the dark ages, 
in Chriftian Europe, which monopolized the building 
of great churches and caftles, working under the patro¬ 
nage and protection of the Sovereigns and Princes of 
Europe, and pofiefling many privileges. Circum- 
ftances, which it would be tedious to enumerate and 
difcufs, continued this afibciation later in Britain than 
on the Continent. 

But it is quite uncertain when and why perfons who 
were not builders by profefiion firfi* fought admifiion 
into this Fraternity. The firfi: diftinCt and unequivocal 
inftance that we have of this is the admifiion of Mr. 
Aflirnole, the famous antiquary, in 1648, into a Lodge 
at Warrington, along with his father-in law Colonel 
Mainwaring. It is not improbable that the covert of 
fecrecy in thofe afiemblies had made them courted by 
the Rcyalifts, as occafions of meeting. Nay, the Ri¬ 
tual 
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tual of the Mailer’s degree feems to have been formed, 
or perhaps twifted from its original inftitution, fo as to 
give an opportunity of founding the political princi* 
pies of the candidate, and of the whole Brethren pre¬ 
fect. For it bears fo eafy an adaption to the death of 
tfie King, to the overturning of the venerable confti- 
tution of the Englifh government of three orders by a 
mean democracy, and its re-eftablifhment by the ef¬ 
forts of the loyalifts, that this would dart into every 
perfon’s mind during the ceremonial, and could hard¬ 
ly fail to lhow, by the countenances and behaviour of 
the Brethren, how they were affe£ted. I recommend 
this hint to the confideration of the Brethren. I have 
met with many particular fa< 5 ts, which convince me 
that this ufe had been made of the meetings of Ma- 
fons, and that at this time the Jefuits interfered confl- 
derably, infinuating themfelves into the Lodges, and 
contributing to encreafe that religious myfticifm that is 
to be obferved in all the ceremonies of the order. 
This fociety is well known to have put on every lhape, 
and to have made ufe of every mean that could pro¬ 
mote the power and influence of the order. And we 
know that at this time they were by no means with¬ 
out hopes of re-eftablifhing the dominion of the 
Church of Rome in England. Their fervices were 
not fcrupled at by the diftrefled royalifts, even fuch 
as were Proteftants, while they were highly prized by 
the Sovereign. We all'o know that Charles II. was 
made a Mafon, and frequented the Lodges. It is not 
unlikely, that befides the amufement of a vacant hour, 
which was always agreeable to him, he had pleafure in 
the meeting with his loyal friends, and in the occupa¬ 
tions of the Lodge, which recalled to his mind their 
attachment and fervices. His brother and fucceflor 
James II. was of a more ferious and manly cad of 
mind, and had little pleafure in the frivolous ceremo¬ 
nies 
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monies of Mafonry. He did not frequent the Lodges. 
But, by this time, they were the refort of many perfons 
who were not of the profeffion, or members of the 
trading corporation. This circumftance, in all proba¬ 
bility, produced the denominations of Free and Ac¬ 
cepted. A perfon who has the privilege of working 
at any incorporated trade, is faid to be a freeman of 
that trade. Others were accepted as Brethren, and ad¬ 
mitted to a kind of honorary freedom, as is the cafe in 
many other trades and incorporations, without having 
(as far as we can learn for certain) a legal title to earn 
a livelihood by the exercile of it. 

The Lodges being in this manner frequented by per¬ 
fons of various profeffions, and in various ranks of civil 
fociety, it cannot be fuppofed that the employment in 
thofe meetings related entirely to the oftenfible pro¬ 
feffion of Malonry. We have no authentic informa¬ 
tion by which the public can form any opinion about it. 
It was not till fome years after this period that the 
Lodges made open profeffion of the cultivation of ge¬ 
neral benevolence, and that the grand aim of the Fra¬ 
ternity was to enforce the exercife of all the focial vir¬ 
tues. It is not unlikely that this was an after-thought. 
The political purpofes of the affiociation being once 
obtained, the converlation and occupations of the 
members mud take fome particular turn, in order to 
be generally acceptable. The eftablifhment of a fund 
for the relief of unfortunate Brethren did not take place 
till the very end of lad century ; and we may prefume 
that it was brought about by the warm recommenda¬ 
tions of fome benevolent members, who would na¬ 
turally enforce it by addredes to their adembled Bre¬ 
thren. This is the probable origin of thofe philan¬ 
thropic difeourfes which were delivered in the Lodges 
by one of the Brethren as an official tafk. Brotherly 
love was the general topic, and this, with great pro¬ 
priety, 
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priety, when we confider the objeCt aimed at in thofe 
addrefles. Nor was this objebt altogether a novelty. 
For while the manners of fociety were yet but rude. 
Brother Mafons, who were frequently led by their 
employment far from home and from their friends, 
ftood in need of fuch helps, and might be greatly be¬ 
nefited by fuch an inftitution, which gave them in¬ 
troduction and citizenfhip wherever they went, and a 
right to (hare in the charitable contributions of Bre¬ 
thren who were ftrangers to them. Other incorporat¬ 
ed trades had fimilar provifions for their poor. But 
their poor were townfmen and neighbours, well known 
to them. There was more perfuafion necefiary in this 
Fraternity, where the objects of our immediate bene¬ 
ficence were not of our acquaintance. But when the 
Lodges confided of many who were not Mafons, and 
who had no particular claim to good offices from a 
ftranger, and their number might be great, it is evi¬ 
dent that ftronger perfuafions were now necefiary, and 
that every topic of philanthropy muft now be employ¬ 
ed. When the funds became eonfiderable, the effects 
naturally took the public eye, and recommended the 
Society to notice andrefpeCt. And now the Brethren 
were induced to dwell on the fame topic, to join in 
the commendations bellowed on the Society, and to 
fay that univerfal beneficence was the great aim of the 
Order. And this is all that could be laid in public, 
without infringing the obligation to fecrecy. The in- 
quifitive are always prying and teazing, and this is the 
only point on which a Brother is at liberty to fpeak. 
He will therefore do it with affectionate zeal, till per¬ 
haps he has heated his own fancy a little, and over¬ 
looks the inconfiftency of this univerfal beneficence 
and philanthropy with the exclufive and monopolizing 
fpirit of an Affociation, which not only confines its 
benevolence to its own Members, (like any other cha¬ 
ritable 
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ritablc aifociation,) but hoards up in its bofom inefti- 
mable fecrets, whofe natural tendency, they fay, is to 
form the heart to this generous and kind conduct, and 
infpirc us with love to all mankind. The profane 
world cannot fee the beneficence of concealing from 
public view a principle or a motive which fo power¬ 
fully induces a Mafon to be good and kind. The 
Brother fays that publicity would rob it of its force, 
and we muft take him at his word j and our curiofity 
is fo much the more excited to learn what are the fe¬ 
crets which have fo fingular a quality. 

Thus did the Fraternity conduct themfelves, and thus 
were they confidered by the public, when it was carried 
over from England to the continent j and here it is to 
be particularly remarked that all our Brethren abroad 
profefs to have received the Myftery of Free Mafonry 
from Britain. This is furely a puzzle in the hiftory* 
and we muft leave it to others to reconcile this with the 
repeated alfertions in Anderfon’s book of Conftituti- 
ons, “ That the Fraternity exifted all over the World,” 
and the numberlels examples which he adduces of its 
exertions in other countries; nay, with his repeated 
alfertions, <c that it frequently was near perifhing in 
* ( Britain, and that our Princes were obliged to fend 
u to France and other countries, for leading men, to 
ff reftore it to its former energy among us.” We 
fhall find by and by that it is not a point of mere hifto- 
rical curiofity, but that much hinges on it. 

In the mean time, let us juft remember, that the 
plain tale of Brotherly love had been polifhed up to 
proteftations of univerfal benevolence, and had taken 
place of loyalty and attachment to the unfortunate Fa¬ 
mily of Stuart, which was now totally forgotten in the 
Englifh Lodges. The Revolution had taken place, 
and King James, with many of his moft zealous adhe¬ 
rents, had taken refuge in France. 


But 
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But they took Free Mafonry with them to the con¬ 
tinent, where it was immediately received by the 
French, and was cultivated with great zeal in a man¬ 
ner Anted to the take and habits oh that highly polifhed 
peopie. The Lodges in France naturally became the 
rendezvous of the adherents to the exiled King, and 
the means of carrying on a correfpondence with their 
friends in England. At this time alfo the Jeluits took 
a more adtive hand in Free Mafonry than ever. They 
infinuated themfelves into the Englifh Lodges, where 
they were carefied by the Catholics, who panted after 
the re-cfbablifhment of their faith, and tolerated by 
the Protefcant rovalifts, who thought no conceffion too 
great a ccmpenfation for their fervices. At this time 
changes were made in fome of the Mafonic fymbols, 
particularly in the tracing of the Lodge, which bear 
evident marks of Jefuitical interference. 

It was in the Lodge held at St. Germain’s that the 


degree of Chevalier Mafon EcofJ'cis was added to the 
three symbolical degrees of Englifh Mafonry. The 
conftitution, as imported, appeared too coarfe for the 
refined tafte of our neighbours, and they mult make 
Mafonry more like the occupation of a gentleman. 
Therefore, the Englifh degrees of Apprentice, Fellow-r 
craft, and Mafter, were call ed fpnbclical, and the whole 
contrivance was confidered either as typical of fome- 
thing more elegant, or as a preparation for it. The 
degrees afterwards fuperadded to this leave us in doubt 
which of thefe views the French entertained of our 
Mafonry. But at all events, this rank of Scotch Knight 
was called the f.rjl degree of the Matron P erf (lit. There 
is a device belonging to this Lodge which deferves no¬ 
tice. A lion, wounded by an arrow, and cleaped 
from the fcake to which hr had been bound, with the 
broken rope ftill about his neck, is leprefented lying 
at the mouth of a cave, and occupied with mathema- 
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tical inftruraents which are lying near him. A broken 

crown lies at the foot of the Fake. There can be lit- 

* 

tie doubt but that this emblem alludes to the dethrone¬ 
ment, the captivity, the efcape, and the afylum of 
James II. and his hopes of re-dtablifhment by the help 
of the loyal Brethren. This emblem is worn as the 
gorget of the Scotch Knight. It is not very certain, 
however, when this degree was added, whether im¬ 
mediately after king James’s Abdication, or about the 
time of tne attempt to fet his fon on the Britifh Throne. 
But it is certain, that in 1716, this and ftill higher de¬ 
grees of Mafonry were much in vogue in the Court of 
France. The refining genius of the French, and their 
love of fhow, made the humble denominations of the 
Englifh Brethren difgufting; and their paflion for mi¬ 
litary rank, the only character that eonne&ed them 
with the court of an abfolute monarch, made them 
adapt Free Mafonry to the fame fcale of public eftima- 
tion, and invent ranks of Me.gens Chevaliers , ornament¬ 
ed with titles, and ribands, and ftars. Thefe were 
highly relifhed by that vain people ; and the price of 
reception, which was very high, became a rich fund, 
that was generally applied to relieve the wants of the 
banifhed Britifh and Irifli adherents of the unfortunate 
Family who had taken refuge among them. Three 
new degrees, of Elcvice , Eleve , and Chevalier , were 
foon added, and the Parfait Mag on had now feven re¬ 
ceptions to g® through, for each of which a handfome 
contribution was made. Afterwards, when the firfb 
beneficent purpofe of this contribution ceafed to exifr, 
the finerv that now glittered in all the Lodges made a 
Fill more craving demand for reception-money, and 
i igenuity was fet to work to invent new baits for the 
Parfait Macon. More degrees of chivalry were added, 
interfperfed with degrees of Philfcphe, Pel lerin, Clcsr- 
vc.yant, &c. &c. till Line Parifian Lodges had forty- 

five 
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five ranks of Mafonry, having fifteen orders of chi¬ 
valry. For a Knighthood, with a Riband and a Star, 
was a kenne bonche , given at every third flep. For a 
long while thefe degrees of chivalry proceeded on feme 
faint analogies with feveral orders of chivalry which 
had been eredted in Europe. All of thefe had fofne 
reference to fome myflical doctrines of the Chriflian 
church, and were, in fadt, contrivances of the Church 
of Rome for fecuring and extending her influence on 
the laymen of rank and fortune, whom fhe retained in 
her fervice by thefe play-things. The Knights Tem¬ 
plars of Jerufalem, and the Knights of the Defert, 
wliofe office it was to protedl pilgrims, arid to defend 
the holy city, afforded very apt models for Mafonic 
mimicry, becaufe the Temple of Solomon, and the 
Holy Sepulchre, always fhared the fame fate. Many 
contefled dodtrines of che theologians had alfo their 
Chevaliers to defend them. 

In all this progreffive mummery we fee much of the 
hand of the Jefuits, and it would feem that it was en¬ 
couraged by the church. But a thing happened which 
might cafily have been forefeen. The Lodges had 
become familiar with this kind of invention \ the pro- 
feffed objedl of many real Orders of Knighthood was 
often very whimfical, or very refined and far-fetched, 
and it required all the fineffe of the clergy to give to 
it fome Aight connedtion with religion or morality. 
The Mafons, protedled by their fecrecy, ventured to 
go farther. The declamations in the lodges by the 
Brother orator, mull naturally refemble the compofi- 
tions of the ancient fophifts, and confifl of wire-drawn 
differtations on the focial duties, where every thing is 
amplified and flrained to hyperbole, in their far-fetched 
and fancifulexplanationsofthelymbolsofMafonry.Thus 
accuftomed to allegory, to fidtion, to fineffe, and to a lore 
of innocent hypocrify by which they cajoled tbdhfclves 

into 
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into a notion that this child’s-play had at bottom a 
ierious and important meaning, the zealous champions 
of Free Malbnry found no inclination to check tjiis 
inventive lpirit or circumfcribe its flights. Under the 
protection of Malonic fecrecy, they planned fchcmes 
of a different kind, and in fie ad of more Orders of 
Chivalry directed againft the enemies of their faith, 
they formed affociations in oppofition to the ridiculous 
and opprefiive ceremonies and fuperftitions of the 
church. There can be no doubt, that in thofe hidden 
afifemblies, a free communication of fentiment was 
highly rclifhed and much indulged. It was foon fuf- 
pe&ed that fuch ufe was made of the covert of a Mafon 
Lodge; and the church dreaded the confequences, 
and endeavoured to fupprefs the Lodges. But in vain. 
And when it was found, that even auricular confeffion, 
and the fpiritual threatenings of the church, could not 
make the Brethren break their oath of fecrecy ; a full 
confidence in their fecurity made thefe free-thinking 
Brethren bring forward, with all the eagernefs of a 
mifiionary, fuch fentiments as they were afraid to ha¬ 
zard in ordinary iociety. This was long fufpedted; 
but the rigours of the church only ferved to knit the 
Brethren more firmly together, and provoked them to 
a more eager exerciie of their bold criticifms. The 
Lodges became fchools of fcepticifm and infidelity, 
and the fpirit of converfion or profelycifm grew every 
day ftrongcr. Cardinal Dubois had before this time 
laboured with all his might to corrupt the minds of 
the courtiers, by patronifing, dire&ly and indirectly, 
all fccpcics who were otherwife men of talents. Fie 
gave the young courtiers to underfeand, that if he 
fhould obtain the reins of government, they fhould be 
entirely freed from the bigotry of Louis XIV. and the 
opprcflion of the church, and fhould have the free in¬ 
dulgence of their inclinations. His own plans were 
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difappointed by his death 3 but the Regent Oileans 
was equally indulgent, and in a few years there 
was hardly a man in France who pretended know¬ 
ledge and reflection, who did not laugh at all reli¬ 
gion. Amidft the almoft infinite number of publi¬ 
cations from the French pfeffes, there is hardly a do¬ 
zen to be found where the author attempts to vindicate 
religion from the charges of univerfal fuperftition and 
falfehood. And it muff be acknowledged that little 
clfe was to be feen in the eftablifhed religion of the 
kingdom. The people found nothing in Chriftianity 
but a never-ceafine - round of infignificant and trouble- 
fome ceremonies, which confumed their time, and 
furnifhed a fund for fupporting a fet of lordly and op- 
preflive dignitaries, who declared in the plainefl: man¬ 
ner their own difbelief of their religion, by their total 
difregard of common decency, by their continual reft- 
dence at court, and by abfolute negleCr, and even the 
moft haughty and oppreffive treatment of the only part 
of their order that took any concern about the religious 
fentiments of the nation, namely the Cures or parifh- 
priefts. The monks appeared only as lazy drones j but 
the parifh-priefts inftrudbed the people, viiited the lick, 
reconciled the offender and the offended, and were the 
great mediators between the landlords and their vaf- 
fals, an office which endeared them more to the peo¬ 
ple than all the other circumftances of their profefiion. 
And it is remarkable, that in all the licentious writings 
and bitter fatirical tales of the pirilofopnic freethink¬ 
ers, inch as Voltaire, who never fails to have a taunting 
hit at the clergy, the Cure is generally an amiable perfon- 
age, a charitable man, a Fiend to the poor andunfor- 
tunate, a peace-maker, and a man of piety and worth. 
Vet thei'e men were kept in a (bate of the moft flaviln 
and cruel fubjedcion by the higher orders of the cler¬ 
gy, and all hopes of advancement cut off. Rarely, 

hardly 
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hardly ever, does it happen, that a Cure becomes a 
Bifhop. The Abbes fiep into every line of prefer¬ 
ment. When fuch procedure is obferved by a whole 
nation, what opinion can be formed but* that the whole 
is a vile cheat ? This however was the cafe in France, 
and therefore infidelity was almoft univerfal. Nor 
was this overftrained freedom or iicentioufnefs confin¬ 
ed to religious opinions. It was perhaps more natu¬ 
rally diretted to the reftraints arifing from civil fub- 
ordination. The familiar name of Brother could not 
but tickle the fancy of thole of inferior rank, when 
they found themfelves fide by fide with perfons whom 
they cannot approach out of doors but with cautious 
refpedt and while thefe men of rank have their pride 
lulled a little, and perhaps their hearts a little foftened 
by the hackneyed cant of fentimental declamation on 
the topic of Brotherly love and Utopian felicity, the 
others begin to fancy the happy days arrived, and the 
light of philanthropy beaming from the eaft and illu¬ 
minating the Lodge. The Garret Pamphleteer enjoys 
his fancied authority as Senior Warden, and conducts 
with affedlionate folemnity the young nobleman, who 
pants for the honour of Mafterfhip, and he praifes the 
trufty Brother who has guarded him in his perilous 
journies round the room. What topic of declamation 
can be more agreeable than the equality of the worthy 
Brethren ? and how naturally will the Brother Orator 
in fupport of this favourite topic, Hide into all the 
common-place pictures of human fociety, freed from 
all the anxieties attending civil diftin&ion, and palling 
their days in happy fimplicity and equality. From 
this ftate of the fancy, it is hardly a ftep to defcant on 
the propriety, the expediency, and at la ft, thejufiice 
of fuch an arrangement of civil fociety ; and in doing 
this, one cannot avoid taking notice of the great ob- 
ftrudtions to human felicity which we fee in every 
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quarter, proceeding from the abufes of thofe diftinc- 
tlons of rank and fortune which have arifen in the 
world : and as the mifchiefs and horrors of fuperfti- 
tion are topics of continual declamation to thofe who 
wifh to throw off the reftraints of religion ; lo the op- 
preffion of the rulers of this world, and the fufferings 
of talents and worth in inferior ftations, will be no lefs 
greedily liftened to by all whofe notions of morality 
are not very pure, and who .would be glad to have the 
enjoyments of the wealthy without the trouble of la¬ 
bouring for them. Free Mafonry may be affirmed to 
have a natural tendency to folder fuch levelling wifhes; 
and we cannot doubt but that great liberties are taken 
with thofe fubje&s in the Lodges, efpecially in coun¬ 
tries where the diftincftions of rank and fortune are 
ftrongiy exprcfled and noticed. 

But it is not a matter of mere probability that the 
Mafon Lodges were the feminaries of thefe libertine 
inftrudtions. We have diftincl proof of it, even in 
fome of the French degrees. In the degree called the 
Chevalier deScleil , the whole ir.ftruclion is aimed againft: 
the eftablifhcd religion of the kingdom. The profefted 
objedl is the emancipation from error and the difeovery 
of truth. The infeription in the eaft is SageJJe, that in 
the north is Libert e , that in the fouth is Fermete , and in 
the weft it is Caution; terms which are very fignificant. 
The Tres. Venerable is Adam; the Senior Warden is 
Truth, and all the Brethren are Children of Truth. 
The procefs of reception is very well contrived: the 
whole ritual is decent and circumfpedt, and nothing 
occurs which can alarm the moft timid. Brother 
Truth is afked, What is the hour ? He informs Fa¬ 
ther Adam, that among men it is the hour of dark- 
nefs, but that it is mid-day in the Lodge. The can¬ 
didate is afked, Why he has knocked at the door, and 
what is become ot his eight companions (he is on.e of 
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the Elus)? He fays, that the world is in darknefs, 
and his companions and he have loft each other; that 
Hejperus, the ftar of Europe, is obfeured by clouds of 
inccnfe, offered up by fuperfeition to defpots, who 
have made themfelves gods, and have retired into the 
inmoft rcceffes of their palaces, that they may not be 
recognifed to be men, while their priefts are deceiving 
the people, and caufing them to worfhip thefe divi¬ 
nities. This and many fimilar fentiments are evident 
allufions to the pernicious dodlrine of the book called 
Origins du Dejpotijme Oriental , where the religion of all 
countries is conlidered as a mere engine of ffate ; 
where it is declared that reafon is the only light which 
nature has^given to man : that our anxiety about futu¬ 
rity has made us imagine endlefs torments in a future 
world; and that princes, taking advantage of our 
weaknefs, have taken the management of our hopes 
and fears, and directed them fo as to fuit their own 
purpofes; and emancipation from the fear of death is 
declared to be the greateft of all deliverances. Quef- 
tions are put to the candidate, tending to difeover whe¬ 
ther and how far he may be trufted, and what facrilices 
he is willing to make in iearch after truth. 

This fliape given to the piaffe myfteries of Mafonry 
was much rclilhed, and in a very fnort time this new , 
path was completely explored, and a new feries of de- 
o-rees was added to the lift, viz. the Novice , and the 
Kill de la Vc?'ite, and the Sublime Philojophe. In the 
progrefs through thefe degrees, the Brethren mu ft for¬ 
get that they have formerly been Chevaliers de /’Orient, 
Chevaliers de I’Aigle , when the fymbols were all ex¬ 
plained as typical of the life and immortality brought 
to light by the gofpcl. Indeed thc-y are taught to clafs 
this among the other clouds which have b-en dilpelled 
by the fun of reafon. Even in the Chevclerk dc I’Aigle 
there is a twofold explanation given of the fymbols, by 
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which a lively imagination may conceive the whole 
hiilorv and peculiar dodtrincs of the New Tefcamenc, 
as being typical of the final triumph of reafon and phi- 
lofophy over error. And perhaps this degree is the 
very firft ftep in the plan of Illumination. 

We are not to fuppofe that this was carried to ex¬ 
tremity at once. But it is certain, that before 1743, 
it had become univerfal, and that the Lodges of Free 
Mafons had become the places for making profelytes 
to every ftrange and obnoxious dodtrine. Theurgy , 
Cejrncgony , Cabala , and many whimfical and myfticai 
doctrines which have been grafted on the diftinguifh- 
ing tenets and the pure morality of the Jews and Chrif- 
tians, were fubjedts of frequent difeuffion in the Lodges. 
The celebrated Chevalier Ramfay had a great fhare in 
all this bufmefs. Affedtionately attached to the family 
of Stuart, and to his native country, he had co-ope¬ 
rated heartily with thofe who endeavoured to employ 
Mafonry in the fcrvice of the Pretender, and, availing 
himftlf of the pre-eminence given (at fil'd perhaps as 
a courtly compliment) to Scotch Mafonry, he laboured 
to (hew that it exifted, and indeed arofe, during the 
Crufades, and that there really was either an order of 
chivalry whofe funnel's it was to rebuild the Chriftian 
churches deftroyed by the Saracens, or that a frater¬ 
nity of Scotch Mafons were thus employed in the eaft, 
under the protedtion of the Knights of St. John of Je- 
rufalem. He found fome fiadts which were thought 
fufficient grounds for fo,ch an opinion, fuch as the 
building of the college of thefe Knights in London, 
called the Temple, which was adtualiy done by the 
public Fraternity of Mafons who had been in the holy 
wars. It is chiefly to him that we are indebted for 
that rage of Mafonic chivalry which diftinguiflhes the 
French Free Mafonry. Ramfay was as eminent for 
his piety as he was for his enthufiafm, but his opinions 
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were fingular. His eminent learning, his elegant ta¬ 
lents, his amiable character, and particularly his efti- 
mation at court, gave great influence to every thing 
he laid on a fubjedt which was merely a matter of 
fafhion and amulcment. Whoever has attended much 
to human affairs, knows the eagcrnefs with which men 
propagate all Angular opinions, and the delight which 
attends their favourable reception. None are more 
zealous than the apoftles of infidelity and atheifm. It 
is in human nature to catch with greedinefs any op¬ 
portunity of doing what lies under general reflraint. 
And if our apprehenfions are not completely quieted, 
in a cafe where our wifhes lead us ftrongly to fome fa¬ 
vourite but hazardous bbjedt, we are confcious of a 
kind of felf bullying. This naturally gets into our 
difcourfe, and in our eagernefs to get the encourage¬ 
ment of joint adventurers, we enforce our tenets with 
an energy, and even a violence, that is very inconfif- 
tent with the fubjedt in hand. If I am an Atheift, and 
my neighbour a Theift, there is furely nothing that 
Ihould make me violent in my endeavours to rid him 
of his error. Yet how violent were the people of this 
party in France. 

Thefe fadts and obfervations fully account for the 
zeal with which all this patch-work addition to the 
Ample Free Mafonry of England was profecuted in 
France. It furprifes us Britons, who are accultomed 
to confider the whole as a matter of amufement for 
young men, who are glad of any pretext for indulging 
in conviviality. We generally confider a man ad¬ 
vanced in life with lefs refpedt, if he fliows any ferious 
attachment to finch things. But in France, the civil 
and religious reftraints in converfation made thefe fe- 
cret affemblies very precious; and they were much 
frequented by men of letters, who there found an op¬ 
portunity of exprefling in fafety their diffatisfadlion 
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with chofe reftraints, and with that inferiority of rank 
and condition to which they were fubjedted, and which 
appeared to themfelves lb inadequate to their own ta¬ 
lents and merits. The A vs cats au Parlement , the un¬ 
beneficed Abbes, the young men of no fortune, and 
the fidifant philofophers, formed a numerous band, 
frequented the Lodges, and there difcuffed every topic 
of religion and politics. Specimens of this occupation 
appeared from time to time in Collections of Difcourfes 
delivered by the Frere Orc.teur . I once had in my pof- 
feflion two volumes of thefe difcourfes, which I now 
regret that I lefc in a Lodge on the continent, when 
my rclilh for Free Mafonry had forfaken me. One 
of thefe is a difcourfe by Brother Robinet, delivered 
in the Loge des Chevaliers Bienfaifants de la Sainte Cite at 
Lyons, at a vihcacion by the Grand Mailer the Due de 
Chartres , afterwards Orleans and Lgalite. In this dif¬ 
courfe we have the germ.and fubltance of his noted 
work, La Nature , on l'Homme moral et phyfique .* In 
another difcourfe, delivered by Brother Condorcec in 
the Lege des Philalethes at Stralbourg, we have the 
outlines of his pofthumous work, Le Progres de VEJprit 
humain ; and in another, delivered by Mirabeau in the 
Loge des Chevaliers Bienfaifants at Paris, we have a great 
deal of the levelling principles, and cofmopolitifm,-j* 
which he thundered from the tribunes of the National 
Affembly. But the molt remarkable performances of 
this kind are, the Archives Myftico-Hermetiques , and the 
Des Erreurs , et de la Verite. The fir It is confidered as 
an account, hiltorical and dogmatical, of the proce¬ 
dure and fyftem of the Lege des Chevaliers Bienfaifants 
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rected the crude whims of Robinet by the more relined mechanifm 
of Hartley. 

f Citizenlhip of the World, from the Greek words Cofmos, world, 
and Polis, a city. 
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at Lyons. This was the mofl zealous and fyflematical 
of all the cofinopolitical Lodges in France. It worked 
long under the patronage of its Grand Miller the Due 
des Chartres , afterwards Orleans , and at laft Ph. Ega - 
lite. It fent out many affiliated Lodges, which were 
ere£ted in various parts of the French dominions. The 
daughter Lodges at Paris, Strasbourg, Lille, Thou- 
loufe, took the additional title- of Phiialethes. There 
arol'e fome lchifms, as may be expe&ed, in an Afffo- 
ciation where every man is encouraged to broach and 
to propagate any the moil fingular opinion. Thefe 
fchifms were continued with fome heat, but were in a 
great meafure repaired in Lodges which took the name 
of Amis reunis de la Verite. One of this denomination 
at Paris became very eminent. The mother Lodge 
at Lyons extended its correfpondence into Germany, 
and other foreign countries, and fent conftitutions or 
fyflems, by which the Lodges conducted their opera¬ 
tions. 

I have not been able to trace the fteps by which this 
Lodge acquired fuch an afcendancy ; but I fee, that in 
1769 and 1770, all the refined or philofophical Lodges 
in Alface and Lorraine united, and in a convention at 
Lyons, formally put themfelves under the patronage 
of this Lodge, cultivated a continual correfpondence, 
and confidercd themfelves as profefiing one Mafonic 
Faith, fufficiendy diftinguifhable from that of other 
Lodges. What this was we do not very diftindtly 
know. We can only infer is from fome hifcorical cTr- 
cumflances. One of its favourite daughters, the Lodge 
Theodor von der giiten Rath, at Munich, became fo re¬ 
markable for difcourles dangerous to church and flate, 
that the Eleflor of Bavaria, after repeated admonitions 
during a courfc of five or fix years, was obliged to fup- 
prefs it in 1786. Another of its fufifragan Lodges at 
Regenfburgh became exceedingly obnoxious to the 
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flare, and occafioned feveral commotions and infurrec- 
tions. Another, at Paris, gradually refined into the 
Jacobin club—And in the year 1791, the Lodges in 
Alfacc and Lorraine, with tnofe of Spire and Worms, 
invited Cuftine into Germany, and delivered Mentz 
into his hands. 

When we reflect on thefe hiflorical fails, we get 
fomekey to the better underflanding of the two perfor¬ 
mances which Imentioned as defcriptive of the opinions 
and occupations of this Seit of Free-Mafons. The 
Archives Myftico-Hermetiques exhibit a very ftrange mix¬ 
ture of Myfticifm, Theofophy, Cabuliftic whim, real 
Science, Fanaticifm, and Freethinking, both in reli¬ 
gion and politics. They mufl not be confidered as an 
account of any fettled fyftem, but rather as annals of 
the proceedings of the Lodge, and abflracls of the 
ftrange doitrines which made their face (live appearance 
in it. But if an intelligent and cautious reader examine 
them attentively, he will fee, that the book is the 
work of one hand, and that all the wonders and oddi¬ 
ties are caricatured, fo as to engrofs the general atten¬ 
tion, while they aifo are twilled a little, fo that in one 
way or another they accord with a general fpirit of li- 
centioufnefs in morals, religion, and politics. Although 
every thing is expreffed decently, and with fome cau¬ 
tion and moderation, atheifm, materialifrn, and difeon- 
tent with civil fubordination, pervade the whole. It 
is a work of great art. By keeping the ridicule and 
the danger of fuperflition and ignorance continually in 
view, the mind is captivated by the relief which free 
enquiry and communication of fentiment ieems to fe- 
cure, and we are put off our guard* againft the rifk of 
delufion, to which we are expofed when our judgment 
is warped by our paffions. 

The other book, cc Des Erreurs et de la Verite,” 
came from rhe fame fchool, and is a fort of holy ferip- 
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ture, or at leaft a Talmud among the Free Mafons of 
France. It is intended only for the initiated, and is 
indeed a myftery to any other reader. But as the ot>- 
jedt of it was to fpread the favourite opinions of fome 
enthuliaftic Brethren, every thing is faid that dees not 
diredtiy betray the fccrets of the Order. It contains a 
fyftem of Theofophy that has often appeared in the 
writings of philofophers, both in ancient and modem 
times. f< All the intelligence and moral fentiment 
tc that appears in the univerfe, either diredtiy, as in 
<c the minds of men, or indirectly, as an inference 
<c from the marks ofdefign that we fee around us, lome 
“ of which fhovv us that men have adted, and many 
tc more that fome other intelligence has adted, are con- 
<f fidered as parts or portions of a general mafs of ih- 
<c telligence which exifts in the univerfe, in the fame 
<f manner as matter exifts in it. This intelligence has 
< c an infcrutable connedlion with the material part of 
iC the univerfe, perhaps refembling the connedtion, 
< e equally unfearchable, that fubfifts between the mind 
ec and body of man ; and it may be confidered as the 
« Soul of the JVorld. It is this fubftance, the natural 
tf objedt of wonder and refpedt, that men have called 
« c God, and have made the objedt of religious wor- 
“ fhip. In doing fo they have’fallen into grofs mif- 
tc takes, and have created for themfelves numberlefs 
£C unfounded hopes and fears, which have been the 
cf fource of fuperftition and fanaticifm, the moft def- 
< e trudtive plagues that have ever affiidted the human 
ft race. The Soul of Man is feparated from the ge- 
<c neral mafs of intelligence by fome of the operations 
<c of nature, which we fhall never underftand, juft as 
cf water is raifed from the ground by evaporation, or 
“ taken up by the root of a plant. And as the water, 
<c after an unfearchable train of changes, in which it 
“ lometimes makes part of a flower, fometimes part 
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i( of an animal, &c. is at laft reunited, in its original 
cc form, to the great mafs of waters, ready to run over 
f< the fame circle again ; fo the Soul of Man, after 
(( performing its office, and exhibiting all that train 
cf of intellectual phenomena that we call human life, 
(< is at laft fwallowed up in the great ocean of intelii- 
fC genceT The author then may fing 

“ Felix qui potuit rerum ccgnofcere caufas, 

** Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
** Subjecit pedibus, flxepitumque Acherontis avari.” 

V 

For he has now got to his afylum. This deity of his 
may be the objeCt of wonder, like every thing great 
and incomprehenfible, but not of worfhip, as the mo¬ 
ral Governor of the univerfe. The hopes are at end, 
which reft on our notions of the immortality and in¬ 
dividuality of the human foul, and on the encourage¬ 
ment which religion holds forth to believe, that im¬ 
provement of the mind in the courfe of this life, by 
the exercife of wifdom and of virtuous difpofitions, is 
but the beginning of an endlefs progrefs in all that can 
give delight to the rational and well-difpofcd mind. 
No relation now fubfifts between man and Deity that 
can warm the heart. But, as this is contrary to fome 
natural propenfity in the human mind, which in all 
ages and nations has panted after fome connection with 
Deity, the author ftrives to avail himfelf of fome cold 
principles of fymmetry in the works of nature, fome 
ill-fupported notions of propriety, and other l'uch con- 
fiderations, to make this amnia r,Hindi an objeCt of love 
and refpeft. This is done in greater detail in another 
work, Tableau , des rapports calve VHomme, • Tien, et 
VUnivers , which is undoubtedly by the fame hand. 
But the intelligent reader will readily fee, that fuch 
incongruous things cannot be reconciled, and that we 
can expect nothing here but fophiftry. The author 
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proceeds, in the next place, to conlider man as relat¬ 
ed to man, and to trace out the path to happinefs in 
this life. Here we have the fame overftrained mora¬ 
lity as in the other work, the fame univerfal benevo¬ 
lence, the fame lamentations over the milerable ftate 
of mankind, refulting from the opprefiion of the pow¬ 
erful, the great ones of the earth, who have combined 
againft the happinefs of mankind, and have fucceeded, 
by debafing their minds, fo that they have become 
willing Haves. This could not have been brought 
about without the afiiftance of fuperftition. But the 
princes of this world enlifted into their fervice the 
priefts, who exerted themfelves in darkening the un- 
derftandings of men, and filled their minds with reli¬ 
gious terrors. The altar became the chief pillar of 
the throne, and men were held in complete fubjedtion. 
Nothing can recover them from this abjedf ftate but 
knowledge. While this difpels their fears, it will alfo 
ftiow them their rights, and the way to attain them. 

It deferves particularly to be remarked, that this 
fyftem of opinions (if fuch an inconfiflent mafs of af- 
fertions can be called a fyftem) bears a great refem- 
blance to a performance of Toland’s, publiHied in 
17co, called Pantheijliccn, Jen Celebratio Sodalitii Socra- 
tici. It is an account of the principles of a Fraternity 
which he calls Socratica, and the Brothers Panthcifke. 
They are fuppofed to hold a Lodge, and the author 
gives a ritual of the procedure in this Lodge ; the ce¬ 
remonies of ooening and {hutting- of the Lodge, the 
ad mi Hi on of Members into its different degrees, &c. 
Reafon is the Sun that illuminates the whole, and Li¬ 
berty and Equality are the objcdls of their occupa¬ 
tions. 

We fhall fee afterwards that this book war, fondly 
puflied into Germany, tranfiated, commented upon, 
and fo mifreprefented, as to call off the attention from 
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the real fpirit or the book, which is intentionally wrap¬ 
ped up in cabala and enigma. Mirabeau was at much 
pains to procure it notice; and it muft therefore be 
conlidered as a treafure of the cofmo-political opini¬ 
ons of the AlTociation of Chevaliers Bienfaifanls, Phila- 
lethes , and Amis Reukis, who were called the improved 
Lodges, working under the D. de Chartres—of thefe 
there were 266 in 1784. This will be found a very 
important remark. Let it alfo be recolledted after¬ 
wards, that this Lodge of Lyons fent a deputy to a 
grand Convention in Germany in 1772, viz. Mr. Wil- 
lermooz, and that the bufinefs was thought of fuch 
importance, that he remained there two years. 

The book Des Err ears et de la Verite , muft therefore 
be conlidered as a claftical book of thefe opinions. We 
know that it originated in the Low des Chev. Bienfai - 
Jants at Lyons. We know that this Lodge ftood as it 
were at the head of French Free Mafonry, and that 
the fictitious Order of Mafonic Knights Templars was 
formed in this Lodge, and was confidered as the mo¬ 
del of all the reft of this mimic chivalry. They pro¬ 
ceeded lo far in this mummery, as even to have the 
clerical tonfure. The Duke of Orleans, his fon, the 
Elector of Bavaria, and fome other German Princes, 
did hot fcruple at this mummery in their own perfons. 
In ail the Lodges of reception, the Brother Orator 
never failed to exclaim on the topics of fuperftition, 
blind to the exhibition he was then making, or indif¬ 
ferent as to the vile hypocrify of it. We have, in the 
lifts of Orators and Office-bearers, many names of 
perfons, who have had an opportunity at laft of pro¬ 
claiming their fentiments in public. The Abbe Sieyes 
was of the Lodge of Philalethes at Paris, and alfo at 
Lyons. Lequinio, author of the molt profligate book 
that ever difgraced a prefs, the Prejuges vaincus par la 
Raifon , was Warden in the Lodge Com pa die Socials. 
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Defpremenil, Bailly, Fauchet, Maui y, Mounier, were 
of the fame fyftem, though in different Lodges. They 
were called Martinifts, from a St. Martin, who farm¬ 
ed a fchifm in the fyftem of the Chevaliers Bienfaifants, 
of which we have not any very precife account. Mer- 
cier gives fome account of it in his Tableau de Paris, 
and in his Anne 2440. The breach alarmed the Bre¬ 
thren, and oceafioned great heats. But it was heal¬ 
ed, and the Fraternity took the name of Mija du Re¬ 
nts, which is an anagram of des Amis Reunis. The Bi- 
Jliop of Autun, the man fo bepraifed as the benevolent 
Citizen of < the World, the friend of mankind and of 
good order, was Senior Warden of another Lodge at 
Paris, eftabliflied in 1786; (I think chiefly by Orleans 
and himfelf,) which afterwards became the Jacobin 
Club. In Ihort, we may aflfert with confidence, that 
the Mafon Lodges in France were the hot-beds, where 
the feeds were fown, and tenderly reared, of all the 
pernicious doftrincs which foon after choaked every 
moral or religious cultivation, and have made the So- 
ciety worfe than a wafte, have made it a noifome 
marlli of human corruption, filled with every rank 
and poifonous weed. 

Thefe Lodges were frequented by perfons of all 
ranks, and of every profefiion. The idle and the fri-r 
volous found arnufement, and glittering things to tickle 
their fatiated fancies. There they became the dupes 
of the declamations of the crafty and licentious Abbes, 
and writers of every denomination. Mutual encou¬ 
ragement in the indulgence of hazardous thoughts and 
opinions which flatter our wifhes or propenfities is a 
lure .which few minds can refill:. I believe that moft 
men have felt this in fome period of their lives. I 
can find no other way of accounting for the company 
that I have fometimes feen in a Mafon Lodge. The 
Lodge de la Parfaite Intelligence at Liege, contained, in 
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December 1770, the Prince Bifhop, and the greateB 
part of his Chapter, and all the Office-bearers were 
dignitaries of the church ; yet a difcourfe given by the 
Brother Orator was as poignant a latire on fuperBition 
and credulity, as if it had been written by Voltaire. 
It was under the aufpices of this Lodge that the collec¬ 
tion of difcourfes, which I mentioned above, was pub- 
liihed, and there is no fault found with Brother Robi- 
net, nor Brother Condorcet. Indeed the Trefonciers 
of Liege were proverbial, even in Brabant, for their 
Epicurifm in the mofc extenfive fenfe of the word. 

Thus was corruption fpread over the kingdom un¬ 
der the rnafk of moral inBrudtion. For thefe difcourfes 
were full of the moB refined and Brained morality, and 
florid paintings of Utopian felicity, in a Bate where 
all are Brothers and citizens of the world. But alas 1 
thefe wire-drawn principles feem to have had little in¬ 
fluence on the hearts, even of thofe who could beB 
difplay their beauties. Read the tragedies of Voltaire, 
and fome of his grave performances in profe—What 
man is there who feems better to know his MaBer’s 
will ? No man expreflfes- with more propriety, with 
more exa< 5 tnefs, the feelings of a good mind. No 
man feems more fenfible of the immutable obligation 
of juflice and of truth. Yet this man, in his tranfac- 
tions with his bookfellers, with the very men to whom 
he was immediately indebted for his affluence and his 
fame, was repeatedly, nay inceflantly, guilty of the 
meaneB, the vileB tricks. When he fold a work for 
an enormous price to one bookfeller, (even to Cramer, 
whom he really reflected,) he took care that a furrep- 
titious edition fhould appear in Holland, almoB at the 
fame moment. Proof-iheets have been traced from 
Ferney to AmBerdam. When a friend of Cramer’s 
expoBulated with Voltaire on the injuBice of this con¬ 
duct, he Lid, grinning, Oh le bon Cramer—eh hen — il 
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n'a qus d' etre du parti — he may take a Hi are—he will 
not give me a livre the lefs for the firft piece I offer 
him. Where fhall we fee more tendernefs, more ho¬ 
nour, more love of every thing that is good and fair, 
than in Diderot’s Pere de Famtlle? —Yet this man did 
not fcruple to fell to the Emprefs of Ruffia an immenfe 
library, which he did not poffefs, for an enormous 
price, having got her promifc that it fhould remain in 
his poffefTion in Paris during his life. When her am- 
baffador wanted to fee it, after a year or two’s pay¬ 
ments, and the vifitation could be no longer ftaved off, 
Diderot was obliged to fet off in a hurry, and run 
through all the bookfellers (hops in Germany, to help 
him to fill his empty fhelves. Pie had the good for¬ 
tune to fave appearances—but the trick took air, be- 
caufe he had been niggardly in his attention to the am- 
balfador’s fecretary. This, however, did not hinder 
him from honouring his Imperial pupil with a vifit. 
Pie expe&ed adoration, as the light of the world, and 
was indeed received by the Ruffian courtiers with all 
the childifh fondnefs that they feel for every Parifian 
mode. But they did not underhand him, and as he 
did not like to lofe money at play, they did not long 
court his company. Pie found his pupil too clear 
lighted. Ces pbilojcphes , faid fine, font beaux , vus de 
loin; mats de plus pres> le diamant par ait cryjlal. Pie 
had contrived a poor (lory, by which he hoped to get 
his daughter married in parade, and portioned by her 
Majefty;—but it was feen through, and he was difap- 
pointed. 

When we fee the inefficacy of this refined humanity 
on thefe two apoflles of philofophical virtue, we fee 
ground for doubting of the propriety and expediency 
of trufling entirely to it for the peace and happinefs of 
a ftate, and we fhould be on our guard when we liflen 
to the florid fpeeches of the Brother Orator, and his 
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congratulations on the emancipation from fuperftition 
and opprefiion, which will in a fhorc time be effedtu- 
ated by the Chevaliers Bienfaifants , the Philalethes , or 
any other fedt of cofmo-political Brethren. 

I do not mean by all this to maintain, that the Ma- 
fon Lodges were the foie corrupters of the public mind 
in France.—-No.—In all nations that have made much 
progrefs in cultivation, there is a great tendency to 
corruption, and it requires all the vigilance and exer¬ 
tions of magiftrates, and of moral inftrudtors, to pre¬ 
vent the fpreading of licentious principles and maxims 
of condudt. They arife naturally of themfelves, as 
weeds in a rich foil ; and, like weeds, they are perni¬ 
cious, only becaufe they are, where they fliould not 
be, in a cultivated field. Virtue is the cultivation of 
the human foul, and not the mere pofiefiion of good 
difpofitions all men have thefe in fome degree, and 
pccafionally exhibit them. But virtue fuppofes exer¬ 
tion j and, as the hufbandman muft be incited to his 
laborious talk by fome cogent motive, fo muft man be 
prompted to that exertion which is necefiary on the 
part of every individual for the very exiftence of a 
great fociety: For man is indolent, and he is luxuri¬ 
ous j he wifhes for enjoyment, and this with little trou¬ 
ble. The lefs fortunate envy the enjoyments of others, 
and repine at their own inability to obtain the like. 
They fee the idle in affluence. Few, even of good 
men, have the candour, nay, I may call it the wifdom, 
to think on the adtivity and the labour which had pro¬ 
cured thofe comforts to the rich or to their anceftors; 
and to believe that they are idle only becaufe they are 
wealthy, but would be adtive if they were needy.— 
Such fpontaneous reflexions cannot be expedted in per- 
fons who are engaged in unceafmg labour, to procure 
a very moderate fhare (in their eftimation at leaft) of 
the comforts of life. Yet fuch reflexions would, in 
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the main, be juft, and furely they would greatly tend 
to quiet the minds of the unfuccefsful. 

This excellent purpofe may be greatly forwarded 
by a national eftablifnment for moral inftruftion and 
admonition j and if the public inftrudtors ftiould add 
all the motives to virtuous moderation which are fug- 
gefted by the confiderations of genuine religion, every 
advice would have a tenfold influence. Religious and 
moral inftrubtions are therefore, in their own nature, 
unequivocal fupports to that moderate exertion of the 
authority arifing from civil fubordination, which the 
moft refined philanthropift or cofmo-polite acknow¬ 
ledges to be neceftary for the very exiftence of a great 
and cultivated fociery. I have never leen a fcheme of 
Utopian happinefs that did not contain feme fyftem of 
education, and I cannot conceive any fyftem of edu¬ 
cation of which moral inftrutftion is not a principal 
part. Such eftablifhments are difrates of nature, and 
obtrude themfelves on the mind of every perfon who 
begins to form plans of civil union. And in all exift- 
ing focieties they have indeed been formed, and are 
confidered as the greateft corrector and foother of thofe 
difeontents that are unavoidable in the minds of the 
unfuccefsful and the unfortunate. The magiftrate, 
therefore, whole profeftional habits lead him frequently 
to exert himfelf for the maintenance of public peace, 
cannot but fee the advantages of fuch ftated remem¬ 
brancers of our duty. He will therefore fupport and 
cherifh this public eftablifhmenr, which fo evidently 
alfifts him in his beneficent and important labours. 

But all the evils of fociety do not fpring from the 
difeontents and the vices of the poor. The rich come 
in for a large and a confpicuous fhare. They fre¬ 
quently abufe their advantages. Pride and haughty 
behaviour on their part rankle in the breafts, and af- 
febt the tempers of their inferiors, already fretted by 
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the hardships of their own condition. The rich alfo 

are luxurious ; and are often needy. Grafping at every 

mean of gratification, they are inattentive to the rights 

of inferiors whom they defpife, and, defpifing, opprefs. 

Perhaps their own fuperiority has been acquired by in- 

juftice. Perhaps moft fovereignties have been acquired 

by epprefiion. Princes and Rulers are but men as 

fucb, they abul'e many of their greateft bleflings. Ob- 

ferving that religious hopes make the good refigned 

under the hardlhips of the prefent feene, and that its 

terrors frequently refirain the bad ; they avail them- 

felves of thefe obfervations, and fupport religion as an 

engine of Hate, and a mean of their own fecurity. But 

they are not contented with its real advantages ; and 

thev are much more afi aid of the refentment and the 
* 

crimes of the offended profligate, than of the murmurs 
of the buffering worthy. Therefore they encourage 
fuperftition, and call to their aid the vices of the prielt- 
hood. The priefts are men of like paffions as other 
men, and it is no ground of peculiar blame that they 
alfo frequently yield to the temptations of their fitua- 
tion. They are encouraged to the indulgence of the 
love of influence natural to all men, and they heap ter¬ 
ror upon terror, to fubdue the minds of men, and dark¬ 
en their underffandings. Thus the moft honourable of 
all employments, the mdrai inftrudlion of the ftate, is 
degraded to a vile trade, and is p radii fed with all the 
deceit and rapacity of any other trade; and religion, 
from being the honour and the fafeguard of nation, be¬ 
comes its great*;ft difgrace and curfe. 

When a nation has fallen into this lamentable ftate, 
it is extremely difficult to reform. Although nothing 
would fo immediately and fo completely remove all 
ground of complaint, as the re- eftablifiling private 
virtue, this is of all others the leafb likely to be adopt¬ 
ed. The really worthy, who fee the mifehief where it 
• # 
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actually is, but who view this life as the fchool of im¬ 
provement, and know that man is to be made perfect 
through fuffering, are the hit perfons to complain. 
The worthlefs are the moft difeontented, the moft 
noify in their complaints, and the lead fcrupulous about 
the means of redrefs. Not to improve the nation, but 
to advance themfelves, they turn the attention to the 
abufes of power and influence. And they begin their 
attack where they think the place moft defencelefs, and 
where perhaps they expeft afliftance from a difeon¬ 
tented garrifon. They attack fuperftition, and are 
not at all folicitous that true religion fhall not fuffer 
along with it. It is not perhaps, with any direct in¬ 
tention to ruin the date, but merely to obtain indul¬ 
gence for themfelves and the co-operation of the 
wealthy. They expect to be liftened to by many who 
wiftt for the fame indulgence ; and thus it is that reli¬ 
gious free-thinking is generally the firft ftep of anarchy 
and revolution. For in a corrupted ftate, perfons of 
ail ranks have the fame licentious wilhes, and if fu- 
perftitious fear be really an ingredient of the human 
mind, it requires fome ftruggle to fhake it off. No¬ 
thing is fo eftecftual as mutual encouragement, and 
therefore all join again ft prieft-craft j even the rulers 
forget their interefl, which fhould lead them to fupporc 
it. In fuch a flate, the pure morality of true religion 
vanifhes from the fight. There is commonly no re¬ 
mains of it in the religion of the nation, and therefore 
all goes together. 

Perhaps there never was a nation where all thefe co¬ 
operating caules had acquired greater ftrength than in 
France. Oppreffions of all kinds were at a height. The 
luxuries of life were enjoyed exclufively by the upper 
dalles, and this in the higheft degree of refinement; 
fo that the defires of the reft were whetted to the utmoft. 
Religion appeared in its worft form, and feemed cal¬ 
culated 
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ciliated folely for procuring eftablifhments for the 
younger Tons of the infolent and ufelefs nobleife. The' 
morals of the higher orders of the clergy and of the 
laity were equally corrupted. Thoufands of literary 
men were excluded by their Ration from all hopes of 
advancement to the more refpe&able offices in the 
church. Thefe vented their difeontents as far as there 
was fafety, and were encouraged by many of the upper 
daffies, whojoined them in their fatires on the prieffihood. 
The clergy oppoled them, it is true, but feebly, be- 
caufe they could not fupport their oppofition by ex¬ 
amples of their own virtuous behaviour, but were al¬ 
ways obliged to have recourfe to the power of the 
church, the very object of hatred and difguR. The 
whole nation became in lid el; and when in a few instan¬ 
ces a worthy Cure uttered the l'mall Rill voice of true 
religion, it was not heard amidR the general noife of 
fatire and reproach. The mifeonduft of adminiRra- 
tion, and the abule of the public treafures, were every 
day growing more impudent and glaring, and expofed 
the government to continual criticifm. But it was Rill, 
too powerful to fuffier this to proceed to extremities ; 
while therefore infidelity and loofe lcntiments of mo¬ 
rality paffied unpunilhed, it was Rill very hazardous to 
publifii any thing againR the Rare. It was in this ref- 
pedt, chiefly, that the Mafon Lodges contributed to 
the diffiemination ofdangerous opinions, .and they were 
employed for this purpofe all over the kingdom. This 
is not an afiertion hazarded merely on account of its- 
probability. Abundant proof will appear by and by, 
that the moR turbulent characters in the nation fre¬ 
quented the Lodges. We cannot doubt, but that un¬ 
der this covent they indulged their factious difpefitions ; 
ray, we fhail find the grcateR part of the Lodges of 
France, converted, in the courfe of a very few weeks, 
into correfponuing political focieties. 

Buc 
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But it is now time to turn our eyes to the progrefs of 
Free Mafonry in Germany and the north of Europe ; 
there it took a more lerious turn. Free Mafonry was 
imported into Germany fomewhat later than into 
France. The Hrft German Lodge that we have any 
account of is that at Cologne, ere6ted in 1716, but 
very loon fupprefled. Before the year 1725 there 
were many, both in Froteflant and Catholic Germa¬ 
ny. Thole of Wetzlar, Frankfort on the Mavne, 
Brunfwick, and Flamburg, are the oldeft, and their 
priority is doubtful. All of them received their inlti- 
tution from England, and had patents from a mother 
Lodge in London. All feem to have got the myftery 
through the fame channel, the banifhed friends of the 
Stuart family. Many of thefc were Catholics, and 
entered into the lervice of Auftria and the Catholic 
princes. 

The true hofpitaliry, that is no where more confpi- 
cuous than in the character of the Germans, made 
this inftitution a molt agreeable and ufcful palfport to 
thefe gentlemen j and as manv of them were in mili- 
tary ftations, and in garrifon, they found it a very ealv 
matter to let up Lodges in all parts of Germany. 
Thefe afforded a very agreeable paftime to the officers, 
who had little to occupy them, and were already ac- 
cultomed to a fubordination which did not affedt their 
vanity on account of family difeinftions. As the En- 
lign and the General were equally gentlemen, the al¬ 
legory or play of univcrfal Brotherhood was neither 
novel nor dilFulting. Free Mafonry was then of the 
.fimpleii form, confiding of the three degrees ofAppren- 
tice, Fellow-craft, and Mailer. It is remarkable, that 
rhe Germans had been longaccuftomed to the word, the 
Jig'n, and the gripe of the Mafons, and fome other 
handicraft trades. In many parts of Germany there 
was a diltinciion of operative Mafons into Wort- 
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Maurers and Schrifu-Maurers. The Wort-Maurers 
had no other proof to give of their having been regu¬ 
larly brought up to the trade of builders, but the word 
and figns ; the Schrift-Maurers had written indentures 
to fhew. There are extant and in force, borough- 
laws, enjoining the Mailers of Mafons to give em¬ 
ployment to journeymen who had the proper words 
and fign. In particular it appears, that fome cities 
had more extenfive privileges in this refpedt than 
others. The word given at Wetzlar, the feat of the 
great council of revifion for the empire, entitled the 
pofieffor to work over the whole empire. We may 
infer from the procefles and decifions in fome of thofe 
municipal courts, that a mafter gave a word and token 
for each year’s progrefs of his apprentice. He gave 
the word of the incorporated Imperial city or borough 
on which he depended, and alfo a word peculiar to 
himlelf, by which all his own pupils could recognife 
each other. This mode of recognifance was probably 
the only document of education in old times, while 
writing was confined to a very fmall part of the com¬ 
munity. When we refiedt on the nature of the Ger¬ 
man empire, a confederation of fmall independent 
Hates, we fee that this profeffion cannot keep pace 
with the other mechanic arts, unlefs its practitioners 
are mveiled with greater privileges than others. Their 
great works exceed the ftrength of the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the workmen mufc be brought 
together from a diftance. Their afibciation mull there¬ 
fore be more cared for by the public. 1 * 

When Knglifh Free Mafonry was carried into Ger¬ 
many, it was hofpitably received. It required little 

effort 


* Note. The Wort or Griifs-Maurer were abolifhed by an Im¬ 
perial edict in 1731, and no-.e were intitled to the privileges of the. 
corporation but fuch as coaid fhew written indentures. 
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effort to give it refpeftability, and to make it the oc¬ 
cupation of a gentleman, and its fecrets and myfterics 
were not luch novelties as in France. It fpread ra¬ 
pidly, and the fimple topic of Brotherly love was fuf- 
ficient for recommending it to the honeft and hofpita- 
ble Germans. But it foon took a very different turn. 
The German character is the very oppofite of frivo¬ 
lity. It tends to lerioufncfs, and requires ferious oc¬ 
cupation, The Germans are eminent for their turn 
for inveftigationand perhaps they indulge this to 
excels. We call them plodding and dull, becaufe wc 
have little relilh for enquiry for its own fake. But 
this is furely the occupation of a rational nature, and 
deferves any name but ftupidicy. At the fame time it 
muff be acknowledged, that the fpirit of enquiry re¬ 
quires regulation as much as any propenfity of the hu¬ 
man mind. But it appears that the Germans are not 
nice in their choice of their cbjcCts; it appears that 
fingularity, and wonder, and difficulty of relearch, are 
to them irrefiftible recommendations and incitements. 
They have always exhibited a ftrong predilection for 
every thing that is wonderful, or folemn, or terrible j 
and in fpite of the greae progrefs which men have 
made in the courfe of thefe two laid centuries, in 
the knowledge of nature, a progrefs too in which we 
fhould be very unjuft if we did not acknowledge that 
the Germans have been generally in the foremoft ranks, 
the grofs abfurdities of magic, exorcifm, witchcraft, 
fortune-telling, tranfmutation of metals, and univcrlal 
medicine, have always had their zealous partizans, who 
have liftened with greedy ears to the nonfenfe and jar¬ 
gon of fanatics and cheats; and though they every 
day faw examples of many who had been ruined or 
rendered ridiculous by their credulity, every new pre¬ 
tender to fecrets found numbers ready to liften to him, 
and to run over the fame courfe. 
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Free Mafonry, profeffing myfteries, infbantly roufed 
all thefe people, and the Lodges appeared to the ad¬ 
venturers who wanted to profit by the enthufiafm or 
the avarice of their dupes, the fitceit places in the 
world for the fcene of their operations. The Rofy- 
crucians were the firft who availed themfelves of the 
opportunity. This was not the Society which had ap¬ 
peared formerly under that name, and was now extinCt, 
but a fet of Alchymifts, pretenders to the transmuta¬ 
tion of metals and the univerfal medicine, vvho, the 
better to inveigle their votaries, had mixed with their 
own tricks a good deal of the abfurd fuperfticions of 
that feCt, in order to give a greater air of myftery to 
the whole, to protraCt the time of inftruCtion, and to 
afford more room for evafions, by making fo many 
difficult conditions necelfary for perfecting the grand 
work, that the unfortunate gull, who had thrown away 
his time and his money, might believe that the failure 
was owing to his own incapacity or unntneis for being 
the poffeffor of the grand fecret. Thefe cheats found 
it convenient to make Mafonrv one of their conditions. 

* J 

and by a fmall degree of art, perfuaded their pupils 
that they were the only true Mafons. Thefe Rofy- 
crucian Lodges were foon eftablifhed, and became nu-. 
merous, becaufe their myfteries -were addreffed, both 
to the curiofity, the fenfuality, and the avarice of 
men. They became a very formidable band, adopt¬ 
ing the constitution of the Jefuits, dividingthe Frater¬ 
nity into circles, each under the management of its 
own fuperior, known to the prefident, but unknown to 
the individuals of the Lodges. Thefe fuperiors were 
connected with each other in a way known only to 
themfelves, and the whole was under one General. 
At leaft this is the account which they wiffi to be be¬ 
lieved. If it be juft, nothing but the abfurdity of the 
oftenfible motives of their occupations could have pre¬ 
vented 
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vented this combination from carrying on fchemes big 
with hazard to the peace of the world. But the Ro<- 
fycrucian Lodges have always been confide red by other 
Free Mafons as bad Societies, and as grol’s fchifmatics. 
This did not hinder, however, their alchyrnical and 
medical fecrets from being frequently introduced into 
the Lodges of fimple Free Mafonry ; and in like man¬ 
ner, exorcifm, or ghoft-raifing, magic, and other 
grofs fuperftitions, were often held out in their meet¬ 
ings as attainable myfteries, which would be immenfe 
acquifitions to the Fraternity, without any neccffity of 
admitting along with them the religious deliriums of 
the Rofycrucians. 

In 1743, Baron Hunde, a gentleman of honourable 
character and independent fortune, was in Paris, where 
he faid he had got acquainted with the Earl of Kilmar¬ 
nock and fome other gentlemen who were about the 
Pretender, and learned from them that they had fome 
wonderful fecrets in their Lodges. He was admitted, 
through the medium of that nobleman, and of a Lord 
Clifford, and his Mafonic patent was figned George 
(faid to be the fignature of Kilmarnock). Hunde 
had attached himfelf to the fortunes of the Pretender, 
in hopes (as he fays himfelf) of rinng in the world 
under his protection. The mighty lecret was this. 

When the Order of Knights Templars was aboliih- 
cc ed by Philip the Fair, and cruelly perfecuted, fome - 
“ worthy perfons efcaped, and took refuge in the 
<c Highlands of Scotland, where they concealed them- 
<c felves in caves. Thefe perfons poffeffed the true 
<c fecrets of Mafonry, which had always been in that 
“ Order, having been acquired by the Knights, du- 
<c ring their fervices in the Eaff, from rhe pilgrims 
cc whom they occafionally prcfte&ed or dci; rered. The 
“ Chevaliers de la Rcje-Croix continued tv) have the 
‘ f fame duties as formerly, though robbed of their 

<c emolu- 
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“ emoluments. In fine, every true Mafon is a Knight 
<f Templar.” It is very true that a clever fancy can 
accommodate the ritual of reception of the Chevalier de 
rEpee> &c. to fomething like the inflitution of the 
Knights Templars, and perhaps this explanation of 
young Zerobabel’s pilgrimage, and of the rebuilding 
of the Temple by Ezra, is the moll fignificant expla¬ 
nation that has been given of the meagre lymbois of 
Free Mafonry. 

When Baron Hunde returned to Germany, he ex¬ 
hibited to fome friends his extenfive powers for pro¬ 
pagating this fyftem of Mafonry, and made a few 
Knights. But he was not very active. Probably the 
failure of the Pretender’s attempt to recover the throne 
of his anceftors had put an end to Hunde’s hopes of 
making a figure. In the mean time Free Mafonry 
was cultivated with zeal in Germany, and many ad¬ 
venturers found their advantage in fupporting particu¬ 
lar fchifms. 

But in 1756, or 1757, a complete revolution took 
place. The French officers who were prifoners at 
large in Berlin, undertook, with the afifurance peculiar 
to their nation, to inftrudt the fimple Germans in every 
thing that embellifhes fociety. They faid, that the 
homefpun Free Mafonry, which had been imported 
from England, was fit only for the unpolifh^d minds 
of the Britifh; but that in France it had grown into 
an elegant fyftem, fit for the profefiion of Gentlemen. 
Nay, they laid, that the Englilh were ignorant of true 
Mafonry, and poflefied nothing but the introdudtion 
to it; and even this was not under Rood by them. 
When the ribbands and Rars, with which the French 
had ornamented the Order, were Ihovvn to the Ger¬ 
mans, they could not refiR the enchantment. A Mr. 
Rofa, a French commiflary, brought from Paris a 
complete waggon load ot Malonic ornaments, which 
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were all diftributed before ic had reached Berlin, and 
he was obliged to order another, to furnifh the Lodge's 
of that city. It became for a while a moft profitable 
bufinefs to many French officers and commiffarics dif- 
perfcd over Germany, having little elfe to do. Every 
body gaped for ififtrudtion, and thefe kind teachers 
were always ready to be flow it. In half a year Free 
Mafonry underwent a complete revolution all over 
Germany, and Chevaliers multiplied without number. 
The Rolaic fyftem was a gofpel to the Malons, and 
the poor Britifh fyftem was defpifed. But the new 
Lodges of Berlin, as they had been the teachers of the 
whole empire, wanted alfo to be the governors, and 
infilled on complete fubje< 5 lion from all the others. 
This ftartled the Free Mafons at a diftance, and awa¬ 
kened them from their golden dreams. Now began a 
ftruggle for dominion and for independency. This 
made the old Lodges think a little about the whole 
affair. The refulc of this was a counter revolution. 
Though no man could pretend that he underftood the 
true meaning of Free Mafonry, its origin, its hiftory, 
or its real aim, all favv that the interpretations of their 
hieroglyphics, and the rituals of the new degrees im¬ 
ported from France, were quite gratuitous. Ic ap¬ 
peared, therefore,^that the fafeft thing for them was 
an appeal to the birth-place of Mafonry. They fenc 
to London for inilru&ions. There they learned, that 
nothing was acknowledged for genuine unfophifticated 
Mafonry but the three degrees; and that the mother 
Lodge of London alone could, by her inflrutfcions, 
prevent the mofl dangerous fchifms and innovations. 
Many Lodges, therefore, applied for patents and in- 
flrudtions. Patents were eafiiy made out, and meft 
willingly fent to the zealous Brethren ; and thele were 
thankfully received and paid for. But inftruction was 
not fo eafy a matter. At that time we had nothing 
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but the book of conftitutions, drawn up about 1720, 
by Anderfon and Defaguilliers, two perfons of little 
education, and of low manners, who had aimed at little 
more than making a pretext, not altogether contemptible, 
for a convivial meeting. This, however, v/as receiv¬ 
ed with refpeft. We are apt to fmile at grave men’s 
being fatistied with fuch coarfe and fcanty fare. But 
it was of ufe, merely becaufe it gave an oftenfible rea- 
fon for relifting thedefpotifm of the Lodges of Berlin. 
Several refpedtable Lodges, particularly that ofFrank- 
fort on the Mayne, that of Brunfwick, that of Wetz- 
lar, and the Royal York of Berlin, refolutely adhered 
to the Englilh iyftem, and denied themfelves all the 
enjoyment of the French degrees, rather than acknow¬ 
ledge the fupremacy of the Rofaic Lodges of Berlin. 

About the year 1764 a new revolution took place. 
An adventurer, who called himfelf Johnfon, and palled 
himfelf for an Englifhman, but who was really a Ger¬ 
man or Bohemian named Leucht, faid that he was am- 
bafladorfrom the Chapter of Knights Templars at Old 
Aberdeen in Scotland, fcnt to teach the Germans what 
was true Mafonry. He pretended to tranfmute metals, 
and fome of the Brethren declared that they had feen 
him do it repeatedly. This reached Baron Hunde, 
and brought back all his former enthufiafm. There is 
fomething very dark in this part of the hiftory j for in 
a little Johnfon told his partilans that the only point he 
had to inform them of was, that Baron Hunde was the 
Grand Mafter of the 7th province of Mafonry, which 
included the whole of Germany, and the royal do¬ 
minions of Pruffia. He fhowed them a map of the Ma- 
fonic Empire arranged into provinces, each of which 
had diftinguifhing emblems. Thefe are all taken from 
an old forgotten and infignificant book, Typotii Symbola 
Divina etHumana, publifhed in’~i6oi. There is not 
the leaft trace in this book either of Mafonry of Tem- 
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plars, and the emblems are taken out without the 
fmalleft ground of leleftion. Some inconfiftency with 
the former magnificent promifes of Johnfon iiartled 
them at firft, but they acquiefced and fubmitted to 
Baron Hunde as Grand Maker of Germany. Soon af¬ 
ter Johnfon turned out to be a cheat, efcaped, was ta¬ 
ken, and put in prifon, Where he died. Yet this feems 
not to have ruined the credit of Baron Hunde. He 
ere< 5 led Lodges, gave a few fimple inftrudtions, all in 
the fyflem of Englifh Mafonry, and promifed, that 
when they had approved themfclves as good Mafons, 
he would then impart the mighty fecret. After two 
or three years of noviciate, a convention was held at 
Altenberg ; and he told them that his whole fecret was, 
that every true Majon was a Knight Templar, They 
were aftonifhed, and difappointed 5 for they expedited 
in general that he would teach them the pnilofopher’s 
ftone, or ghoft-raihng, or magic. After much dis¬ 
content, falling out, and difpute, many Lodges united 
in this fvftem, made fomevvhat moderate and palatable, 
under the name of the Strict Disciplinarians, 
Strickten Ohfervanz . It was acceptable to many, be- 
caufe they infilled that they were really Knights, pro¬ 
perly confecrated, though without temporalitiesand 
they fcrioufly fet themfelves about forming a fund which 
Ihould fecure the Order in a landed property and re¬ 
venue, which would give them a refpedtable civil ex- 
iflence. Hunde declared that his whole eftate Ihould 
devolve on the Order. But the vexations which he af¬ 
terwards met with, and his falling in love with a lady 
who prevailed on him to become Roman Catholic, 
made him alter his intention. The Order went on, 
however, and acquired confiderable credit by the feri- 
ous regularity of their proceedings; and, although in 
the mean time a new apoflle of Myfceries, a Dr. Zin- 
zendorff, one of the Strict Ob/ervanz, introduced a new. 
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fyftem, which he faid was from Sweden, diftinguifhed 
by fome of the myftical dodtrines of the SwedenborglY 
fedt, and though the fyftem obtained the Royal patron¬ 
age, and a National Lodge was eftablifhed at Berlin 
by patent, ftili the Temp clor den > cr Or den des Stritlen 
Obfervanz , continued to be very refpcdtable. The 
German gentry were better pleafed with a Grand Maf- 
ter of their own choofing, than with any impofed on 
them by.authority. 

During this ftate of things, one Stark, a Proteftant 
divine, well known in Germany by his writings, made 
another trial of public faith. One Gugemos, (a pri¬ 
vate gentleman, but who would pafs for fon to a King 
of Cyprus), and one Schropfer, keeper of a coftee- 
houfe at Nuremberg, drew crowds of Free Mafons 
around them, to learn ghoft-raifing, exorcifm, and al- 
chymy. Numbers came from a great diftance to 
Weifbad to fee and learn thele myfteries, and Free Mu- 
fonry was on the point of another revolution. Dr.. 
Stark was an adept in all thefe things, and had contended 
with Caglioftro in Courland for the palm of fuperiority. 
He faw that this deception could not long Hand its 
ground. He therefore came forward, at a convention 
at Braunfchweig in 1772, and faid to the Stridt Dif- 
ciplinarians or Templars, That he was of their Order, 
but of the fpiritual department, and was deputed by 
the Chapter of K—m—d—t in Scotland, where he 
was Chancellor of the Congregation, and had the name 
of Archidemidcs, Eques ab Aquila fuha: That this 
Chapter had the fuperintendance of the Order: That 
they alone could confecrate the Knights, or the un¬ 
known fuperiors ; and that he was deputed to inftrudt 
them in the real principles of the Order, and impart its 
ineftimable fecrets, which could not be known to Ba¬ 
ron Hunde, as he would readily acknowledge when he 
fliould converfe with him. Johnfon, he faid, ii id been 
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a cheat, and probably a murderer. He had got fome 
knowledge from papers which he mull have ftolen from 
a miffionary, who had difappeared, and was probably 
killed. Gugomos and Schropfer mull have had fome 
fimilar information j and Schropfer had even deceived 
him for a time. He was ready to execute his com- 
miflion, upon their coming under the necefiary obliga¬ 
tions of fecrecy and of fubmiffion. Hunde (whofe name 
in the Order was the Eques ab Enje) acquiefced at once, 
and propoled a convention, with full powers to decide 
and accept. But a Schubart, a gentleman of charader, 
who was treafurer to the Templar Mafons, and had an 
employment which gave him confiderable influence in 
the Order, ftrongly difluaded them from fuch a mea- 
fure. The molt unqualified fubmiffion to unknown 
fuperiors, and to conditions equally unknown, was re¬ 
quired previous to the fmallefl: communication, or any 
knowledge of the powers which Archidemides had to 
treat with them. Many meetings were held, and 
many attempts were made to learn fomething of this 
fpiritual court, and of what they might exped from 
them. Dr. Stark, Baron Weggepfak, Baron von Ra-- 
ven, and fome others of his coadjutors in the Lodges 
at Koningfberg in Pruflia, and at Wifmar, were re¬ 
ceived into the Order. But in vain—nothing was ob¬ 
tained from thefe ghoftly Knights but fome infignificant 
ceremonials of receptions and confecrations. Of this 
kind of novelties they were already heartily fick and 
though they all panted after the expeded wonders, 
they were fo much frightened by the unconditional fub- 
miflion, that they could come to no agreement, and 
the fecrets of the Scotch Congregation of K—m—d—t 
ftill remain with Dr. Stark. They did, however, a 
fenfible thing; theyfenta deputation to Old Aberdeen, 
to enquire after the caves where their venerable myf- 
teries were known, and their treafures were hid. They 
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had, as they thought, merited Tome more confidence; 
for'they had remitted annual contributions to thefe 
unknown fuperiors, to the amount of fome thoufands 
of rix dollars. But alas ! their ambafifadors found the 
Free Mafons of Old Aberdeen ignorant of all this* 
and as eager to learn from the ambaffadors what was 
the true origin and meaning of Free Malonry, of 
which they knew nothing but the fimple tale of Old 
Hiram. This broke Stark’s credit; but he Hill in¬ 
filled on the reality of his commifiion, and faid that 
the Brethren at Aberdeen were indeed ignorant, but 
that he had never faid otherwife; their expectations 
from that quarter had relied on the feraps purloined 
by Johnfon. He reminded them of a thing well known 
to themfelves ; that one of them had been fent for by 
a dying nobleman to receive papers on this fubjedt, and 
that his vifit having been delayed a few hours by an 
unavoidable accident, he found all burnt but a frag¬ 
ment of a capitulary, and a thing in cypher, part 
of which he (Dr. Stark) had explained to them. 
They had employed another gentleman, a H. Wach- 
ter, to make fimilar enquiries in Italy, where Schrop- 
fer and others (even Hunde) had told them great fe- 
crets were to be obtained from the Pretender’s fecre- 
tary Approfi, and others. Wachter told them, that 
all this was a fidtion, but that he had feen at Florence 
fome Brethren from the Holy Land, who really pof- 
fefled wonderful fecrets, which he was willing to im¬ 
part, on proper conditions. Thefe, however, they 
could not accede to ; but they were cruelly cortured by 
feeing Wachter, who had left Germany in fober cir- 
cumftances, now a man of great wealth and expence. 
He would not acknowledge that he had got the fecret 
of gold-making from the Afiatic Brethren ; but faid 
that no man had any right to afk him how he had come 
by his fortune. It was enough that he behaved hono¬ 
rably, 
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rably, and owed no man any thing. He broke off all 
connections with them, and left them in great diftrefj 
about their Order, and panting after his fecrets. Rifum 
teneatis amici. 

Stark, in revenge for the oppofition he had met 
with from Schubart, left no ftone unturned to hurt 
him with his Brethren, and fucceeded, fo that he left 
them in difguft. Hunde died about this time. A 
book appeared, called, The Stumbling Block and Rock 
of Offence , which betrayed (by their own confeffion) 
the whole fecrets of the Order of Templars, and foon 
made an end of it, as far as it went beyond the fimple 
Englifh Mafonry. 

Thus was the faith of Free Mafons quite unhinged 
in Germany. But the rage for myfteries and wonder 
was not in the lead abated ; and the habits of thefe 
fecret Affemblies were becoming every day more crav¬ 
ing. Diffenfion and fchifm was multiplying in every 
quarter; and the Inftitution, inftead of being an in¬ 
citement to mutual complaifance and Brotherly love, 
had become a fource of contention, and of bitter en¬ 
mity. Not latisfted with defending the propriety of 
its own Inftitutions, each Syftem of Free Mafonry 
was buly in enticing away the partilans of other Syf- 
tems, lliut their Lodges againft each other, and pro¬ 
ceeded even to <vilify and perfecute the adherents of 
every Syftem but their own. 

Thefe animofities arofe chiefly from the quarrels 
about precedency, and the arrogance (as it was thought) 
of the patent Lodge of Berlin, in pretending to have 
any authority in the other parts of the empire. But 
thefe pretenfions were not the refult of mere vanity. 
The French importers of the new degrees, always true 
to the glory of their nation, hoped by this means to 
fecure the dependence even of this frivolous fociety; 
perhaps they might forefee political ules and benefits 
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which might arife from ic. One thing is worth notice : 
The French Lodges had all emanated from the great 
Confederation under the Duke de Chartres; and, 
even if we had no other proof, we might prefume that 
they would cultivate the fame principles that charade - 
rifed that Sed. But we are certain that infidelity and 
laxity of moral principles were prevalent in the Rofaic 
Lodges, and that the obfervation of this corruption 
had offended many of the fober old-fafffioned Lodges, 
and was one great caufe of any check that was given 
to the brilliant Mafonry of France. It is the obferva¬ 
tion of this circumftance, in which they all refembled, 
and which foon ceafed to be a diftindion, becaufe it 
pervaded the other Lodges, that has induced me to 
expatiate more on this hiftory of Free Mafonry in Ger¬ 
many, than may appear to my readers to be adequate 
to the importance of Free Mafonry in the general fub- 
jed-matter of thefe pages. But I hope that it will 
appear in the courle of my narration that I have not 
given it a greater value than it deferves. 

About this very time there was a great revolution 
of the public mind in Germany, and fcepticifm, infi¬ 
delity, and irreligion, not only were prevalent in the 
minds and manners of the wealthy and luxurious, and 
of the profligate of lower ranks, but began to appear 
in the productions of the prefs. Some circumftances, 
peculiar to Germany, occafioned thefe declenfions 
from the former acquiefcence in the faith of their fore¬ 
fathers to become more uniform and remarkable than 
they would otherwife have been. The confeffions of 
Germany are the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, 
(which they call Proteftant,) and the Calviniff, (which 
they call Reformed). Thefe areprofefled in many fmall 
contiguous principalities, and there is hardly one of 
them in which all the three have not free exercife. The 
defire of making profelytes is natural to all ferious pro- 
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fefiors of a rational faith, and was frequently exercifed. 
The Roman Catholics are fuppofed by us to be parti¬ 
cularly zealous, and theProteftants (Lutherans and Cal- 
vinifls) were careful to oppofe them by every kind of 
argument, among which thofe of ridicule and reproach 
were not fpared. The Catholics accufed them of infi¬ 
delity refpedting the fundamental doctrines of Chrifti- 
anity which they pro felled to believe, and even with 
refpcdt to the dodtrines of natural religion. This ac- 
culation was long very {lightly fupported ; but, of late, 
by better proofs. The fpirit of free enquiry was the 
great boaft of the Prott Rants, and the only fupport 
againlt the Catholics, fecuringthem both in their reli¬ 
gious and civil rights. It was therefore encouraged by 
their governments. It is not to be wondered at that it 
Ihould be indulged to excefs, or improperly, even by 
ferious men, liable to error, in their difputes with 
the Catholics. In the progrefs of this conteR, even 
their own Confefiions did not efcape criticifm, and it 
was averted that the Reformation which thofe Con¬ 
fefiions exprefs was not complete. Further Refor¬ 
mations were propofed. The Scriptures, the foun¬ 
dation of our faith, were examined by clergymen of 
very different capacities, difpofiti'ons, and views, till 
by explaining, corredting, allegorifing, and otherv/ife 
twifting the Bible, men’s minds had hardly any thing 
left to reft on as a dodtrine of revealed religion. This 
encouraged others to go farther, and to fay that reve¬ 
lation was a folecilm, as plainly appeared by the ir¬ 
reconcilable differences among thofe Enlighteners (fo 
they were called) of the public, and that man had no¬ 
thing to truR to but the dictates of natural reafon. 
Another let of writers, proceeding from this as a point 
already fettled, proferibed all religion' whatever, and 
openly taught the doctrines of materialifm and atheifm. 
Molt of thefe innovations wcre the work of ProteRant 
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divines, from the caufes that I have mentioned. Tel¬ 
ler, Sender, Eberhardt, Lefiing, Bahrdt, Riem, and 
Shultz, had the chief hand in all thefe innovations. 
But no man contributed more than Nicholai, an emi¬ 
nent and learned bookfeller in Berlin. He has been 
for many years the publifher of a periodical work, 
called the General German Library, (Algemein deutfebe 
Bibliotheky) confiding of original dillertations, and re¬ 
views of the writings of others. The great merit of 
this work, on account of many learned diflertations 
which appear in it, has procured it much influence on 
that clafs of readers whofe leifiire or capacity did not 
allow them a more profound kind of reading. This 
is the bulk of readers in every country. - Nicholai 
gives a decided preference to the writings of the En¬ 
lighteners, and in his reviews treats them with parti¬ 
cular notice, makes the public fully acquainted with 
their works, and makes the mod favourable com¬ 
ments ; whereas the performances of their oppo¬ 
nents, or more properly fpeaking, the defenders 
of the National Creeds, are neglected, omitted, 
or barely mentioned, or they are criticifed with 
every feverity of ridicule and reproach. He fell upon 
a very fure method of rendering the orthodox writers 
difagreeable to the public, by reprefenting them as 
the abetters of fuperftition, and as fecret Jefuits. He 
afferced, that the abolition of the Order of Loyd a is 
only apparent. The Brethren dill retained their con¬ 
nection, and mod part of their property, under the 
fecret patronage of Catholic Princes. They are, there¬ 
fore, in every corner, in every habit and character, 
working with unwearied zeal for the redoration of 
their empire. He railed a general alarm, and made a 
journey through Germany, hunting for Jefuits, and 
for this purpofe, became Free Mafon and Rofycrucian, 
being introduced by his friends Gedicke and Biefter, 
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clergymen, publifhers of the Berlin Monatjchrift, and 
moft zealous promoters of the new doflrines. This 
favour he has repaid ac his return, by betraying the 
myfteries of the Lodges, and by much bitter fatire. 
His journey was publifhed in feveral volumes, and is 
full of frightful Jefuitifms. This man, as I have faid, 
found the greateft fuccefs in his method of flandering 
the defenders of Bibie-Chriftianity, by reprefenting 
them as concealed Jefuits. But, not contented with 
open difeuffion, he long ago publifhed a fort of ro¬ 
mance, called Sebaldus Idcthanker , in which thefe di¬ 
vines are introduced under feigned names, and made 
as ridiculous and deteftable as poffible. All this was 
a good trading job 3 for fceptical and free-thinking 
writings have everywhere a good market; and Ni- 
cholai was not only reviewer, but publifher, having 
prefles in different cities of the Empire. The im- 
menfe literary manufadture of Germany, far exceeding 
that of any nation of Europe, is carried on in a very 
particular way. The books go in fheets to the great 
fairs of Leipfic and Frankfort, twice a-year. The 
bookfellers meet there, and fee at one glance the ftate 
of literature; and having fpeculated and made their 
bargains, the books are inftantly difperfed through 
every part of the Empire, and appear at once in all 
quarters. Although every Principality has an officer 
for licenfing, it is impoffible to prevent the currency 
of a performance, although it may be prohibited; for 
it is to be had by the carrier at three or four miles dis¬ 
tance in another ftate. By this mode of traffic, a plot 
may be formed, and adtually has been formed, for 
giving any particular turn to the literature of the coun¬ 
try. There is an excellent work printed at Bern by 
the author Hcinzmann, a bookfeller, called, Appeal 
to my Country , concerning a Combination of Writers , and 
Bookfellers , to rule the Literature of Germany , and form 
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the Public Mind into a Contempt for the Religion and Civil 
EJlabliJhments of the Empire. It contains a hiflorical ac¬ 
count of the publications in every branch of literature 
for about thirty years. The author fnows, in the molt 
convincing manner, that the prodigious change from 
the former fatisfa&ion of the Germans on thofe fub- 
je< 5 ts to their prefent difcontent and attacks from every 
quarter, is neither a fair pidlure of the prevailing fen- 
timents, nor has been the fimple operation of things, 
but the refuit of a combination of trading Infidels. 

I have here fomewhat anticipated, (for I-hope to 
point out the fources of this combination,) becaufe it 
helps to explain or illuftrate the progrefs of infidelity 
and irreligion that I was fpeaking of. It was much 
accelerated by another circumftance. One Bafedozv , a 
man of talents and learning, fet up, in the Principality 
of Anhalt-Deflau, a Philanthropine, or academy 
of general education, on a plan extremely different 
from thofe of the Univerfities and Academies. By 
this appellation, the founder hoped to make parents 
expedt that much attention would be paid to the mo¬ 
rals of the pupils and indeed the programs or adver- 
tifements by which Bafedow announced his inftitution 
to the public, defcribed it as the profefied feminary 
of practical Ethics. Languages, fciences, and the or¬ 
namental exercifes, were here confidered as mere ac- 
ceffories, and the great aim was to form the young 
mind to the love of mankind and of virtue, by a plan 
of moral education which was very fpecious and unex¬ 
ceptionable. But there was a circumftance which 
greatly obftrudted the wide profpedts of the founder. 
How were the religious opinions of the youth to be 
cared for ? Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinifts, were 
almoft equally numerous in the adjoining Principali¬ 
ties ; and the exclufion of anv two of thefe commu- 
mons would prodigiously limit the propofcd uicfulnefs 
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of the inftitution. Bafedow was a man of talents, a 
good fcholar, and a perfuafive writer. He framed a 
fet of rules, by which the education fhould be con¬ 
ducted, and which, lie thought, fhould make every 
parent eafy ; and the plan is very judicious and manly. 
But none came but Lutherans. His zeal and intereft 
in the thing made him endeavour to intereft others; 
and he found this no hard matter. The people of 
condition, and all fenfible men, faw that it would be 
a very great advantage to the place, could they induce 
men to fend their children from all the neighbouring: 
ftates. What we wifh, we readily believe to be the 
truth; and Bafedow’s plan and reafonings appeared 
complete, and had the fupporc of all clafies of men. 
The moderate Calvinifts, after fome time, were not 
averfe from them, and the literary manufacture of 
Germany was foon very.bufy in making pamphlets, 
defending, improving, attacking, and reprobating the 
plans. Innumerable were the projects for moderating 
the differences between the three Chriftian commu¬ 
nions of Germany, and making it poftible for the 
members of them all, not only to live amicably among 
each other, and to worihip God in the fame church, 
but even to communicate together. This attempt na¬ 
turally gave rife to much fpeculation and refinement; 
and the propofals for amendment of the formulas and 
the inftru&ions from the pulpit were profecuted with 
fo much keennefs, that the ground-work, Chriftianity, 
was refined and refined, till it vanifned altogether, 
leaving Dcifm, or Natural, or, as it was called, PhL 
lofophical Religion, in its place. I am not much mil- 
taken as to hiftorical fa<ft, when I fay, that the afto- 
nifhing change in religious dodrine which has taken 
place in Proteftant Germany within thefe laft thirty 
years was chiefly occafioned by this fcheme of Bafe¬ 
dow’s. The predifpofing caufes exifted, indeed, and 
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were general and powerful, and the diforder had al¬ 
ready broken out. But this fpecious and enticing ob¬ 
ject tirft gave a title to Proteftant clergymen to put to 
their hand without rilk of being cenfured. 

Bafedow corrected, and corrected again, but not 
one Catholic came to the Philanthropine. He feems 
to have thought that the belt plan would be, to banifli 
all pofitive religion whatever, and that he would then 
be fure of Catholic fcholars. Cardinal Dubois was fo 
far right with refpedt to the firft Catholic pupil of the 
church. He had recommended a man of his own 
ftamp to Louis XIV. to fill fome important office. 
The monarch was aftoniffied, and told the Cardinal, 
that “ that would never do, for the man was a Janfe- 
tl niff ; Eh l que non , Sire” faid the Cardinal, c< il 
“ ?Ceft qu > Athee all was lafe, and the man got the 
priory. But though all was in vain, Bafcdow’s Phi¬ 
lanthropine at Defiau got a high charadter. He pub- 
lifiled many volumes on education that have much 
merit. 

It were well had this been all. But mod unfortu¬ 
nately, though moll naturally, writers of loofe moral 
principles and of wicked hearts we re encouraged by 
the impunity which the fceptical writers experienced, 
and ventured to publifn things of the vileft tendency, 
inflaming the paflions and juftifying licentious manners. 
Thefe maxims are congenial with irreligion and Athe- 
ifm, and the books found a quick market. It was 
chiefly in the Pruffian States that this went on. The 
late King was, to fay the befi: of him, a naturalift, and, 
holding this life for his all, gave full liberty to his fub- 
jebts to write what they pleafed, provided they did not 
touch on ftate matters. He declared, however, to a 
minifter of his court, long before his death, that “ he 
cc was extremely forry that his indifference had pro- 
“ duced fuch effebts; that he was fenfible it had greatly 
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(t contributed to hurt die peace and mutual good trcat- 
“ ment of his fubjedts;” and he laid, “ that he would 
“ willingly give up the glory of his be(l-fought battle, 
“ to have the fadsfadtion of leaving his people in the 
“ fame (late of peace and fatisfadtion with their rcli- 
cc gious eftablifhments, that he found them in at his' 
tf acceflion to the throne.” His fucceflor Frederick 
William found that things had gone much too fir, and 
determined to fupport the .church-eftablifhment in the 
molt peremptory manner j but at the fame time to al¬ 
low perfcdt freedom of thinking and converfng to the 
profelTors of every Chriftian faith, provided it was en¬ 
joyed without difturbing the general peace, or any 
encroachment on the rights of thole already fupported 
by law. He publifhed an edidt to this effedt, which 
is really a model worthy of imitation in every country. 
This was the epoch of a itrange revolution. It was 
attacked from all hands, and criticifms, latires, Han¬ 
ders, threatenings, poured in from every quarter. The 
independency of the neighbouring Hates, and the mo¬ 
narch’s not being a great favourite among feveral of 
his neighbours, permitted the publication of thofe 
pieces in the adjoining principalities, and it was im- 
pofiible to prevent their circulation even in the Pruf- 
fian States. His edidt was called an unjuftifiable ty¬ 
ranny over the confciences of men; the dogmas fup¬ 
ported by it were termed abfurd fuperltitions; the 
King’s private charadter, and his opinions in religious 
matters, were treated with little reverence, nay, were 
ridiculed and fcandaloufly abufed. This field of dif- 
cuflion being thus thrown open, the writers did not 
confine themfclves to religious matters. After flatly 
denying that the prince of any country had the fmallclt 
right to preferibe, or even diredt the faith of his fub- 
jedcs, they extended their difeuflions to the rights .of 
princes in general; and now they fiirly opened their 
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trenches, and made an attack in form on the conftitu- 
tions of the German confederacy, and, after the ufual 
approaches, they fet up the ftandard of univerfal citi¬ 
zenship on the very ridge of the glacis, and fummoned 
the fort to furrender. The moll daring of thefe attacks 
was a collection of anonymous letters on the conftitu- 
tution of the Prufiian States. It was printed (or faid 
to be fo) at Ucrecht 3 but by comparing the faults of 
fome types with fome books printed in Berlin, it was 
fuppofed by all to be the produ< 5 tion of one of Nicho- 
lai’s prefTes. It was thought to be the compofition of 
Mirabeau. It is certain that he wrote a French tranf- 
lation, with a preface and notes, more impudent than 
the work itfclf. The monarch is declared to be a ty¬ 
rant 3 the people are addreffed as a parcel of tame 
wretches crouching under oppreffion. The people of 
Silelia are reprefented as ftil! in a worfe condition, and 
are repeatedly called to roufe themfelves, and to rife 
up and afiert their rights. The King is told, that 
there is a combination of philofophers ( conjuration ) 
who are.leagued together in defence of truth and rea- 
fon, and which no power can withftand 3 that they are 
to be found in every country, and are conne< 5 ted by 
mutual and folemn engagement, and will put in prac¬ 
tice every mean of actack. Enlightening, inftruftion, 
was the general cry among the writers. The triumph 
of reafon over error, the overthrow of fuperftition and 
Havifh fear, freedom from religious and political pre¬ 
judices, and the eftablifhment of liberty and equality, 
the natural and unalienable rights of man, were the 
topics of general declamation 3 and it was openly main¬ 
tained, that fecret focieties, where the communication 
of fentiment fhould be free from every reftraint, was 
the moft effeftual means for inftrufting and enlighten- 
jnsr the world. 
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And thus it appears, that Germany has experienced 
the fame gradual progrefs, from Religion to Atheifm, 
from decency to diflolutenefs, and from loyalty to re¬ 
bellion, which has had its courfe in France. And I 
muft now add, that this progrefs lias been effedted in 
the fame manner, and by the fame means ; and that 
one of the chief means of fedudUon has been the Lodges 
of the Free Mafons. The French, along with their 
numerous chevalerics, and (tars, and ribands, had 
brought in the cuftom of haranguing in the Lodges, 
and as human nature has a confiderable uniformity 
every where, the fame topics became favourite fub- 
jedtsof declamation that had tickled the ear in France; 
there were the fame corruptions of fentiments and man¬ 
ners among the luxurious or profligate, and the fame 
incitements to the utterance of thefe fentiments, 
wherever it could be done with fafety ; and I may fay, 
that the zealots in all thefe tradts of freethinking were 
more ferious, more grave, and fanatical. Thefe are 
not aflertions a-priori. I can produce proofs. There 
was a Baron Knigge refiding at that time in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Frankfort, of whom I (hall afterwards 
have occafion frequently to fpeak. This man was an 
enthufiaft in Mafonry from his youth, and had run 
through every poffible degree of it. He was diflatisfied 
with them all, and particularly with the frivolity of the 
French chivalry; but he (till believed that Mafonry 
contained invaluable fecrets. He imagined that he law 
a glimfe of them in the cofmo-political and fceptical dif- 
courfes in their Lodges ; he fat down to meditate on 
thefe, and foon colledled his thoughts, and found that 
thofe French orators were right without knowing it; 
and that Mafonry was pure natural religion anduniver- 
fal citizenfhip, and that this was aifo true Chriftianity. 
In this faith he immediately began his career of Bro¬ 
therly love, and publifhed three volumes of fermons ; 
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the firft and third publifhed at Frankfort, and the fe- 
cond at Heidelberg, but without his name. He pub¬ 
lifhed alfo a popular fyllem of religion. In all tnefe 
publications, of which there are extracts in the Religions 
Begebenhsiten , Chriftianity is con fide red as a mere alle¬ 
gory, or a Mafonic type of natural religion; the moral 
duties are fpun into the common-place declamations of 
univerfal benevolence; and the attention is continually 1 
directed to the abfurdities and horrors of fuperftition, 
the fufferings of the poor, the tyranny and oppreffion 
of the great, the tricks of the pricfts, and the indolent 
fimplicity and patience of the laity and of the common 
people. Th.e happinefs of the patriarchal life, and 
l'weets of univerfal equality and freedom, are the bur¬ 
den of every paragraph ; and the general tenor of the 
whole is to make men difeontented with their condi¬ 
tion of civil fubordinacion, and the reftraints of reveal¬ 
ed religion. 

All the proceedings of Knigge in the Mafonic fchifms 
fhow. that he was a zealous apoftle of cofmo policifm, 
and that he was continually dealing with people in the 
Lodges who were afibciated with him in propagating 
thofe notions among the Brethren ; fo that we are cer¬ 
tain that fuch converfations were common in the Ger¬ 
man Lodges. 


When the reader confiders all thefe circum fiances, 
he will abate of that furprife which naturally alFects a 
Briton, when he reads accounts of conventions for dif- 
cuiTing and 'fixing the dogmatic tenets of Free Ma- 
fonry. The perfect freedom, civil and religious, 
which we enjoy in this happy country, being familiar 
to every man, we indulge it with calrnnefs and mode¬ 
ration, and fecret afiVmblies hardly differ from the 
common meetings of friends and neighbours. We do 
not forget the expediency of civil fubordinacion, and 
of thofe difiinefions which arife fromfecure pofiefiion 
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of our rights, and the gradual accumulation of. the 
comforts of life in the families of the fober and in-, 
dudrious. Thefe have, by prudence and a refpeXa- 
ble occonomy, preferved the acquifitions of their an- 
ceftors. Every man feels in his own bread the ftrong 
call of nature to procure for himfelf and his chil¬ 
dren, by every honed and commendable exertion, 
the means of public confideration and refpeX. No 
man is fo totally without ipirit, as not to think the 
better of his condition when he is come of credit¬ 
able parents, and has creditable connexions; and 
without thinking that he is in any refpeX generous, he 
prefumes that others have the fame fentiments, and 
therefore allows the moderate expredion of them, 
without thinking it infolence or haughtinefs. Aii 
thefe things are familiar, are not thought of, and we 
enjoy them as we enjoy ordinary health, without per¬ 
ceiving it. But in the fame manner as a young man 
who has been long confined by deknefs, exults in re¬ 
turning health, and is apt to riot in the enjoyment of 
what he fo didinXiy feels; fo thofe who arc under 
continual check in open fociety, feel this emancipa¬ 
tion in thofe hidden ademblies, and indulge with ea- 
gernefs in the expreffion of fentiments which in public 
they mud Another within their own bread. Such 
meetings, therefore, have a zed that is very alluring, 
and they are frequented with avidity. There is no 
country in Europe where this kind of enjoyment is fo 
poignant as in Germany. Very infignificanr principa¬ 
lities have the fame rank in the General Federation 
with very extendve dominions. The internal confti- 
tution of each petcy date being modelled in nearly the 
fame manner, the official honours of their little courts 
become ludicrous and even farcical. The Geheim 
Hofrath, the Hofmarefchal, and all the Kammerhers 
of a Prince, whofe dominions do not equal the edates 
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of many Englifh Squires, cnufe the whole to appear 
like the play of children, and mult give frequent oc- 
cafion for difeontent and ridicule. Mafon Lodges even 
keep this alive. The fraternal equality profdfed in 
them is very flattering to thole who have not fucceed- 
ed in the fcramble for civil diftindtions. Such perlbns 
become the molt zealous Mufons, and generally ob¬ 
tain the adtive offices in the Lodges, and have an op¬ 
portunity of treating with authority perfons v/hom in 
public fociety they mu ft look up to with fome refpedt. 

Thefe confiderations account, in fome meafure, for 
the importance which Free Mafonry has acquired in 
Germany. For a long while the hopes of learning 
fome wonderful fecret made a German Baron think no¬ 
thing of long and expenfive journies in queft of fome 
new degree. Of late, the cofmo-political dodtrines 
encouraged and propagated in the Lodges, and fome 
hopes of producing a Revolution in fociety, by which 
men of talents fiiould obtain the management of public 
affairs, feem to be the caule of all the zeal with which 
the order is ftill cherifhed and promoted. In a perio¬ 
dical work, publifhed at Neuwied, called Algsmsin 
Zeitung denFrcymaurerey , we have the lift of the Lodges 
in 1782, with the names of the Office-bearers. Four- 
fifths of thefe are clergymen, profeffors, perfons hav¬ 
ing offices in the common law-courts, men of letters 
by trade, l'uch as reviewers and journalifts, and other 
pamphleteers} a clafs of men, who generally think 
that they have not attained that rank in fociety to 
which their talents entitle them, and imagine that they 
could difeharge the important offices of the ftate with 
reputation to themfelves and advantage to the public. 

The miferable uncertainty and instability of the Ma- 
fonic faith, which I deferibed above, was not altoge¬ 
ther th<? elfedt of mere chance, but had been greatly 
accelerated by the machinations of Baron Kniffge, and 

fome 
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fome other cofmo-political Brethren whom he had 
called to his afiiftance. Knigge had now formed a 
fclieme for uniting the whole Fraternity, for the pur- 
pofc of promoting his Utopian plan cfuniverfal bene¬ 
volence in a ftate of liberty and equality. He hoped 
to do this more readily by completing their embarraff- 
ment, and Ihowing each fyftem how infirm its foundation 
was, and how little chance it had of obtaining a general 
adherence. The Striven Gbjervanz had now completely 
loft its credit, by which it had hoped to get the better 
of all the reft. Knigge therefore propoltd a plan to the 
Lodges of Frankfort and Wetzlar, by which all the fyf- 
tems might, in fome meafure, be united, or at leaft be 
brought to a ftate of mutual forbearance and inter- 
courfe. He propofed that the Englilli fyftem Ihould 
be taken for the ground-work, and to receive all and 
only thofe who had taken the three fymbolical degrees, 
as they were now generally called. After thus guard¬ 
ing this general point of faith, he propofed to allow 
the validity of every degree or rank which fhould be 
received in any Lodge, or be made the character of 
any particular fyftem. Thefe Lodges having fecured 
the adherence of leveral others, brought about a ge¬ 
neral convention at Willcmfbad in Hainault, where 
every different fyftem Ihould communicate its peculiar 
tenets. It was then hoped, that after an examination 
of them all, a conftitution might be formed, which 
fhould comprehend every thing that was molt worthy 
of fele&ion, and therefore be far better than the ac¬ 
commodating fyftem already deferibed. By this he 
hoped to get his favourite fcheme introduced into the 
whole Order, and Free Mafons made zealous Citizens 
of the World. I believe he was fincere in thefe in¬ 
tentions, and did not wifh to difturb the public peace. 
The convention was accordingly held, and lafted a 
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long while, the deputies confulting about the frivoli¬ 
ties of Mafonry, with- all the ferioufnefs of ftate am- 
badadors. But there was great fhynefs in their com¬ 
munications ; and Knigge was making but fmall pro- 
grefs in his plan, when he met with another Mafon, 
the Marquis of Conftanza, who in an indant convert¬ 
ed him, and changed all his meafures, by fliowing.him 
that he (Knigge) was only doing by halves what was 
already accomplished by another Society, which had 
carried it to its full extent. They immediately fee 
about undoing what he had been occupied with, and 
heightened as much as thev could the difientions al- 
ready fufficiently great, and, in the mean time, got 
the Lodges of Frankfort and Wetzlar, and feveral 
others, to unite, and pick out the bed of the things 
they had obtained by the communications from the 
other fyftems, and they formed a plan of what they 
called, the Eclectic cr Syncritic Mafonry of the United 
Lodges of Germany. They compofed a conditucion, 
ritual, and catechifm, which has merit, and is indeed 
the completed body of Free Mafonry that we have. 

Such was the date of this celebrated and myderious 
Fraternity in Germany in 1776. The fpirit of inno¬ 
vation had feized ail the Brethren. No man could 
give a tolerable account of the origin, hidory, or ob¬ 
ject of the Order, and it appeared to all as a led or 
forgotten mydery. The fymbols feemed to be equal¬ 
ly fulceptible ofevery interpretation, and none of thefe 
feemed entitled to any decided preference. 
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1 HAVE now arrived at what I fhould call the great 
epoch of Cofmo-politifm, the fcheme communicated 
to Baron Knigge by the Mar'chefe di Ccnftanza. This 
obliges me to mention a remarkable Lodge of the 
Ecledtic Mafonrv, eredfed at Munich in Bavaria in 
1775, under the worfhipful Mailer, Profeffor Baader. 
It was called The Lodge Theodore of Coed Counjel. It 
had its conftitutional patent from the Royal York' at 
Berlin, but had formed a particular fyftem of its own, 
by inftrudtionsirom the Logs des Chevaliers Bienfaifcnts 
at Lyons, with which it kept up a correfpondcnce. 
This refpedt to the Lodge at Lyons had arifen from 
the preponderance acquired in general by the French 
party in the convention at Wiliemlbad. The depu¬ 
ties of the Rofaic Lodges, as well as the remains of 
the Templars, and Striften ObJervanz 3 all looking up 
to this as the mother Lodo-e of what thev called the 
Grand Orient de la France y con lifting in (in 1782) of 
266 improved Lodges united under the D. de Chartres. 
Accordingly the Lodge at Lyons lent Mr. Wilcr- 
mooz as deputy to this convention at Willemfbad. 
Refining gradually on the fimple Britifh Mafonry, the 
Lodge had formed a fyftem of practical morality, 
which it afterted to be the aim of* genuine Mafomy, 
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faying, that a true mafon, and a man of upright heart 
and adtive virtue, are fynonimous charadters, and that 
the great aim of Free Mafonry is to promote the hap- 
pincls of'mankind by every mean in our power. In 
purfuance of thefe principles, the Lodge Theodore 
profeffedly occupied itfelf with ceconomical, datifti- 
cal, and political matters, and not only publifhed 
from time to time difcourles on fuch fubjedls by the 
Brother Orator, but the Members confidered them- 
felves as in duty bound to propagate and inculcate the 
fame dodtrines out of doors. 

Of the zealous members of the Lodge Theodore 
the mod confpicuous was Dr. Adam 'Weifliaupt, Pro- 
felfor of Canon Law in the Univerfity of Ingoldadt. 
This perfon had been educated among the Jefuits ; 
but the abolition of their order made him change his 
views, and from being their pupil, he became their 
mod bitter enemy. He had acquired a high reputa¬ 
tion in his profeffion, and was attended not only by 
thofe intended for the pradtice in the law-courts, but 
alfo by young gentlemen at large in their courfe of ge¬ 
neral education; and he brought numbers from 
the neighbouring dates to this univerfity, and gave a 
ton to the ftudies of the place. He embraced with 
great keennefs this opportunity of fpreadir.g the favo¬ 
rite dodtrines of the Lodge, and his auditory became 
the feminary of Cofmo-politifm. The engaging pic¬ 
tures of the poffible felicity of a fociety where every 
office is heid by a man of talents and virtue, and where 
every talent is let in a place fitted for its exertion, for¬ 
cibly catches the generous and unfufpedting minds of 
youth, and in a Roman Catholic date, far advanced 
in the habits of grofs fuperdition (a character given to 
Bavaria by its neighbours) and abounding in monks 
and idle dignitaries, the opportunities mud be frequent 
for obfervi.ng the inconfiderate dominion of the clergy, 
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and the abject and indolent fubmifiion of the laity. 
Accordingly Profeflor Weilhaupt fays, in his Apo,- 
logy for Illuminatifm, that Deifm, Infidelity, and 
Atheifm are more prevalent in Bavaria than in any 
country he was acquainted with. Difcourles, there¬ 
fore, in which the abfurdity and horrors of fuperfti- 
tion and lpiritual tyranny were ftrongly painted, could 
not fail of making a deep impreffion. And during 
this ftate of the minds of the auditory the tranfition to 
general infidelity and irreligion is fo eafy, and fo invit¬ 
ing to fanguine youth, prompted perhaps by a latent 
wifn that the reftraints which religion impofes on the 
expedients of a future ftate might be found, on enquiry, 
to be nothing but groundlefs terrors, that I imagine it 
requires the moft anxious care of the public teacher 
to keep the minds of his audience imprefted with the 
reality and importance of the great truths of religion, 
while he frees them from the fhackles of blind and ab~ 
furd fuperftition. I fear that this celebrated inftrudtor 
had none of this anxiety, but was fatisfied with his 
great fuccefs in the laft part of this talk, the emancipa¬ 
tion of his young hearers from the terrors of fuperftition. 
I fuppofe alfo that this was the more agreeable to him, 
as it procured him the triumph over the Jefuits, with 
whom he had long ftruggled for the diredtion of the 
univerfitv. 

This was in 1777. Weifhaupt had long been 
fcheming the eftablifhment of an Aflbciation or Order, 
which, in time, fhould govern the world. In his firft 
fervour and high expectations, he hinted to feveral 
Ex-Jefuits the probability of their recovering, under 
a new name, the influence which they formerly pof- 
lefled, and of being again of great fcrvice to fociety, 
by directing the education of youth of diftindtion, cow 
emancipated from all civil and religious prejudices. 
He prevailed on fome to join him, but they all retrac¬ 
ted 
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ted but two. After this difappointment Weifhaupt 
became the implacable enemy of the Jduits; and his 
fanguine temper made him frequently lay himfelf open 
to their piercing eye, and drew on him their keened 
refentment, and at lad made him the vidtim of their 
enmity. 

The Lodge Theodore was the place where the 
above-mentioned dodlrines were mod zealoudy propa¬ 
gated. But Weifnaupt’s cmidaries had already pro¬ 
cured the adherence of many other Lodges; and the 
Ecledlic .Mafonry had been brought into vogue chiefly 
by their exertions at the Willemibad convention. The 
Lodge Theodore was perhaps lei's guarded in its pro¬ 
ceedings, for it became remarkable for the very bold 
fentiments in politics and religion which were fre¬ 
quently uttered in their harangues; and its members 
were noted for their zeal in making profelytes. Many 
bitter pafquinades, fatires, and other offenfive pam¬ 
phlets were in ferret circulation, and even larger works 
of very dangerous tendency, and feveral of them were 
traced to that Lodge. The Eiedlor often exprelfed 
his dilapprobatian of fuch proceedings, and fenc them 
kind mellao-cs, defiring them to be careful not to dif- 
turb the peace of the country, and particularly to re¬ 
collect the folemn declaration made to every entrant 
into the Fraternity of Free Mafons, cc That no fubjedt 
“ of religion or politics fhail ever be touched on in 
“ the Lodgea declaration \\ hich alone could have 
procured his permiflion of any feeret adembiy what¬ 
ever, and on the fmcerity and honour of which he had 
reckoned when he gave his fanction to their efb.blifh- 
ment. But repeated accounts of the fame kind in- 
crealed the alarms, and the Elector ordered a judicial 
enquiry into the proceedings of the Lodge Theodore. 

It was then difeovered that this and feveral afibciated ' 
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other Order of Mafons, who called themiclves the 
Illuminated, and that the exprefs aim of this Order 
was to abolifh Chriftianity, and overturn all civil go¬ 
vernment. But the refult of the enquiry was very im¬ 
perfect and unfatisfaCtory. No illuminati were to be 
found. They were unknown in the Lodge. Some 
of the members occafionally heard of certain candi¬ 
dates for illumination called Minervals, who were 
fometimes feen among them. But whether thefe had 
been admitted, or who received them, was known 
only to thcmfelves. Some of thefe were examined in 
private by the Elector himfelf. They laid that they 
were bound by honour to fecrecy: jBut they allured 
the EieCtor, on their honour, that the aim of the Or¬ 
der was in the highell degree praife-worthy, and ufe- 
ful both to church and Hate. But this could not allay 
the anxiety of the profane public j and it was repeat¬ 
edly ftated to the Elector, that members of the Lodge 
Theodore had unguardedly fpoken of this Order as 
one that in time mull rule the world. He therefore 
iffued an order forbidding, during his pleaftire, all le- 
cret afiemblies, and fhutting up the Mafon Lodges. 
It was not meant to be rigoroufiy enforced, but was 
intended as a trial of the deference of thefe Afibciation$ 
for civil authority. The Lodge Theodore diftin- 
guifhed itfelf by pointed oppofition, continuing its 
meetings; and the members, out of doors, openly re¬ 
probated the prohibition as an abfurd and uni uftifi able 
tyranny. 

In the beginning of 1783, four profelfors of the 
Marianen Academy, founded by the widow of the late 
ElcCtor, viz. Utfchneider, ColTandey, Renner, and 
Grunberger, with two others, were fummoned before 
the Court of Enquiry, and queftioned, on their alle¬ 
giance, rcfpeCting the Order of the Illuminati. They 
acknowledged that they belonged to it, and when 
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more clofely examined, they related feveral circum- 
ftances of its conftitution and principles. Their de¬ 
clarations were immediately publifhcd, and were very 
unfavourable. The Order was faid to abjure Chrifti- 
anity, and to refufe admiflion into the higher degrees 
po all who adhered to any of the three confeffions. 
Senfual pleafures were refrored to the rank they held 
in the Epicurean philofophy. Self-murder was jufti- 
fied on Stoical principles. In the Lodges death was 
declared an eternal deep; patriorifm and loyalty were 
called narrow-minded prejudices, and incompatible 
with univerfal benevolence; continual declamations 
were made on liberty and equality as the unalienable 
rights of man. The baneful influence of accumulated 
property was declared an infurmountable obftacle to 
the happinefs of any nation whofe chief laws were 
framed for its proteflion and increafe. Nothing was 
lb frequently difeourfed of as the propriety of employ¬ 
ing, for a good purpofe, the means which the wicked 
employed for evil purpofes; and it was taught, that 
the prepondcrancy of good in the ultimate refult con- 
fecrated every mean employed; and that wifdom and 
virtue confided in properly determining this balance. 
This appeared big with danger, becaufe it feerned 
evident that nothing would be fcrupled at, if it could 
be made appear that the Order would derive advantage 
from it, becaufe the great object of the Order was held 
as fuperior to every confideration. They concluded 
by faying that the method of education made them all 
fpies on each other and on all around them. But alj 
this was denied by the Illuminati. Some of thefe te¬ 
nets were faid to be abfolutely falfc ; and the reft were 
faid to be miftakes. The apoftate profefTbrs had ac¬ 
knowledged their ignorance of many things. Two of 
them were only Mineryals, another was an Illuminatus 
of the ioweft clafs, and the fourth was but one ftep 
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farther advanced. Pamphlets appeared on both Tides, 
with very little eftedb. The Elector called before him 
one of the ftiperiors, a young nobleman, who denied 
thofe*injurious charges, and laid that they were ready 
to lav before his Highnefs their whole archives and ail 
conftitutional papers. 

Notwithftanding all this, the government had re¬ 
ceived fuch an impreflion of the dangerous tendency 
of the Order, that the Eledbor iflued another edidb, 
forbidding all hidden afiemblies ; and a third, exprefsly 
abolishing the Order of Illuminati. It was followed 
by a feareh after their papers. The Lodge Theodore 
was immediately fearched, but none were to be found. 
They faid now that they burnt them all, as of no ufe, 
fince that Order was at an end. 

It was now difeovered, that Weifhaupt was the head 
and founder of the Order. T-Je was deprived of his 
Profefior’s chair, and banifhecl from the Bavarian 
States; but with a penfion of 800 florins, which he 
refufed. JTewent, ; to Regenfburgh, on the confines 
of Switzerland. Two Italians, the Marquis Conftanza 
and Marquis Savioli, were alfo banifhed, with equal 
penfions, (about L. 40,) which they accepted. Or.e 
Zwack, a counfellor, holding fome law-ofiice, was 
alfo banifhed. Others were imprifoned for fome time. 
Weifliaupt went afterwards into the fervice of the D.. 
of Saxe Gotha, a perfon of a romantic turn of mind, 
and whom we fhall again meet with. Zwack went 
•into the fervice of the Pr. de Salrns, who foon after 
had fo great a hand in the diflurfbances in Holland. 

By deftroying the papers, all opportunity was loft 
for authenticating the innocence and ufefulnefs of the 
Order. After much altercation and paper war, Weif¬ 
haupt, now fafein Regen/burg, publifhed an account 
of the Order, namely, the account which was given 
to every Novice in a difeoud'e read at his reception. 

To 
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To this were added the flatutes and the rides of pro¬ 
ceeding, as far as the degree o Illuminatus Minor , in¬ 
cluded. This account he affirmed to be conformable 
to the real practice of the Order. But this publication 
did by no means fatisfy the public mind. It differed 
exceedingly from the accounts given by the four pro- 
feffcrs. It made no mention of the higher degrees, 
which had been moft blamed by them. Befides,' it 
was alleged, that it was all a faction, written in order 
to lull the fufpicions which had been raifed (and this 
was found to be the cafe, except in refpedt of the .very 
loweft degree). The real confvitution was brought to 
light by degrees, and ffiall be laid before the reader, 
in the order in which it was gradually difcovered, that 
we may the better judge of things not fully known by 
the conduit of the leaders during the detection. The 
firff account given by Weiffiaupc is correct, as far as I 
ffiall make ufe of it, and flows clearly the methods 
that were taken to recommend the Order to ffran- 
gers. 

» 

The Order of Illuminati appears as an acceffory 
to Free Mafonry. It is in the Lodges of Free Mafons 
that the Minervals are found, and there they are pre¬ 
pared for Illumination. They muff have previouOy ob¬ 
tained the three Englifh degrees. The founder fays more. 
Hefaysthathisdoitrines are the only true Free Mafonry. 
He was the chief promoter of the Ecleftic Syjlem. This lie. 
urged as the belt method for getting information of all 
the explanations which have been given of the Mafonic 
Myfteries. He was alio a Strict Objervanz , and an 
adept Rofycrucian. The refulc of all his knowledge is 
worthy of particular remark, and ffiall therefore be 
given at large. 

4C I declare,” lays he, cc and I challenge all man- 
44 kind to contradict my deciaradon, that no man can 
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<c give any account of the Order of Free Mafonry, of 
££ its origin, of its hiftory, of its objedt, nor any ex- ' 
ec planation of its myfteries and fymbols, which does 
<f not leave the mind in total uncertainty on all thefe 
£C points. Every man is entitled, therefore, to give 
<c any explanation of the fymbols, and any fyftcm cf 
<c the doctrines, that he can render palatable. Hence 
tc have fprung lip that variety of fyItems which for 
cf twenty years have divided the Order. The fim- 
sc pie tale of the Englifh, and the fifty degrees of 
<f the French, and the Knights of Baron Hunde, are 
tC equally authentic, and have equally had the fupport 
<£ of intelligent and zealous Brethren. Thefe fvftems 
<c are in faft but one. They have all fprung from the 
<f Blue Lodge of Three degrees; take thefe for their 
<f ftandard, and found on thefe ail the improvements 
<c by which each fyltem is afterwards fuited to the par- 
ff ticular objetft which it keeps in view. There is no 
<c man, nor fyftem, in the world, which can (how by 
t( undoubted fucceiiion that it fhoukl ftand at tlie head 
ef of the Order. Our ignorance in this particular frets 
lt me. Do but confider our fhert hiftory of 120 years. 
c£ —Who will (how me the Mother Lodge ? Thofe 
cc of London we have difeovered to be felf-ere6ted in 
c< 1716. Aflc for their archives. They tell you they 
ct were burnt. They have nothing but the wretched 
fophiftications of the Englifhman Anderfon, and 
<c the Frenchman Defaguiiliers. Where is the Lodge 
<c of York, which pretends to the priority, with their 
cc King Bouden, and the archives that he brought from 
<c the Eaft ? Thefe too are all burnt. What is the 
cf Chapter of Old Aberdeen, and its Holy Clericate ? 

<c Did we not find it unknown, and the Mafon Lodges 
s ( there the moft ignorant of all the ignorant, gaping 
“ for inftrudtion from our deputies ? Did we not find 
the fame thing at London ? and have not their 
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<c miffionaries been among us, prying into our myfte- 
tc ries, and eager to learn from us what is true Free 
<f Mafonry ? It is in vain, therefore, to appeal to 
judges; they are no where to be found ; ail claim 
for themfelves the fceptre of the Order; all indeed 
are on an equal footing. They obtained followers, 
not from their authenticity, but from their condu- 
civenefs to the end which they propofed, and from 
the importance of that end. It is by this fcale that 
we muft meafure the mad and wicked explanations 
of the Roiycrucians, the Exorcifts, and Cabalifts. 
Thefe are rejected by all good Mafons, becaufe in¬ 
compatible withfocial happinefs. Only fuch fyftems 
as promote this are retained. But alas, they are all 
fadly deficient, becaufe they leave us under the do¬ 
minion of political and religious prejudices ; and 
they are as-inefficient as the lleepy dole of an ordi- 
f< nary fermon. 

“ But I have contrived an explanation which has 
every advantage ; is inviting to Chriftians of every 
communion ; gradually frees them from all religious 
prejudices; cultivates the fociai virtues; and ani- 
(i mates them by a great, afeafible, and/peedy profpedt 
of univerfal happinefs, in a Hate of liberty and mo¬ 
ral equality, freed from the obftacles which fubordi- 
nation, rank, and riches, continually throw in our 
“ way. My explanation is accurate, and complete, 
my means are efredhia], and irrefillibie. Our fecret 
Afiociation works in a way that nothing can with- 
Hand, and man Co all Jccn be free and happy. 

“ This is the great objedt held cut by this Affocia- 
tion, and the means of attaining it is Illumination, 
enlightening the underftanding by the fun of reafon, 
“ which will difpel the clouds of fuperfiitionand of pre- 
“ judice. The proficients in this Order are therefore 
“ juft ly named the Illuminated. And of all Illumina- 
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cc cion which human reafon can give, none is compara- 
c<r ble to the difcoverv of what we are, our nature, our- 
“ obligations, what happinefs we are capable of, and 
“ what are the means of attaining it. In companion 
<c with this, the raoft brilliant fciences are but amufe- 
c£ ments for the idle and luxurious. To lit man by 
£< Illumination for aCiive virtue, to engage him to it 
u by the drongeft motives, to render the attainment 
<c of it eafy and certain, by finding employment for 
c< every talent, and by placing every talent in its pro- 
<c per fphere ofa&ion, fo that all, without feeling any 
“ extraordinary effort, and in conjunction with and 
iC completion of ordinary bufinefs, lhall urge forward, 
4< with united powers, the general talk. This indeed 
<c will be an employment, fuited to noble natures, 
cc grand in its views, and delightful in its. exercife. 

“ And what is this general objeCt ? the happiness 
c< of the human race. Is it not dillrcffing to a 
£t generous mind, after comtemplating what human 
cc nature is capable of, to fee how little we enjoy r 
“ When we look at this goodly world, and fee that 
c< every man may be happy, but that the happinefs of 
£< one depends on the conduCt of another j when we 
tc fee the wicked fo powerful and the good lo weak ; 
c< and that it is in vain to drive fmgly and alone, again ft 
“ the general current of vice and oppreffion : the wi(h 
6( naturally arifes in the mind, that it were poffible to 
iC form a durable combination of the mod worthy 
<c petfons, who diould work together in removing the 
“ obdacles to human happinefs, become terrible to 
c£ the wicked, and give their aid to all the good with- 
ce out didinction, and diould, by the mod powerful 
c£ means, firfb fetter, and by fettering, lefien vice ; 
tc means which atthe fame time fhould promote virtue, 
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<c feeble, more powerful and engaging. Would not 
“ fuch an affociation be a bleffing to the world ? 

<c But where arc the proper perfons, the good, the 
<c generous, and the accomplifhed, to be found ; and 
ft how, and by what ffrong motives, are they to be 
cr induced to engage in a tafk fo vaft, fo incefiant, fo 
cc difficult, and fo laborious ? This AiTociation mult 
“ be gradual. There are fome fuch perfons to be 
<c found in every fociety. Such noble minds will be 
ff engaged by the heart-warming object. Thefirft talk 
<f of the Alfociation mult therefore be to form the 
cc young members. As thefe multiply and advance, 
tc they become the apoftles of beneficence, and the 
ft work is now on foot, and advances with a fpeed en- 
<c creafing every day. The flighted: obfervation ffiows 
fC that nothing will fo much contribute to increafe the 
<c zeal of the members as fecret union. We fee with 
fC what keennefs and zeal the frivolous bufinefs of 
<c Free Mafonry is conduced, by perfons knit toge- 
f< ther by the fecrccy of their union. It is needlefs to 
“ enquire into the caufes of this zeal which fecrecy 
c< produces. It is an univerfal faCt, confirmed by the 
cc hiftory of every age. Let this circumftance of our 
(i conftitution therefore be directed to this noble pur- 
cc pofe, and then ail the objections urged againft it by 
cc jealous tyranny and affrighted fuperftition will vaniffi. 
cc The order will thus work filently, and l'ecurely ; 
“ and though the generous benefactors of the human 
tc race are thus deprived of the applaufe of the world, 
“ they have the noble pleafure of feeing their work 
tc profperin their hands.” 

Such is the aim, and fuch are the hopes of the Or¬ 
der of the Illuminated. Let us now fee how thefe were 
to be accomplifhed. We cannot judge with perfect 
certainty of this, becaufe the account given of the ccn- 
llitution of the Order by its founder includes only the 
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loweft degree, and even this is liable to great fufpicion. 
The accounts given by the four Profeffors, even of 
this part of the Order, make a very different imprefiion 
on the mind, although they differ only in a few parti¬ 
culars. 

The only oftenfiblc members of the Order were the 
Minervals. They were to be found only in the Lodges 
of Tree Mafcns. A candidate for admiflion muftmake 
his wifh known to lome Minerval he reports it to a 
Superior, who, by a channel to be explained prefently, 
intimates it to the Council. No notice is farther taken 
of it for lome time. The candidate is carefully ob- 
ferved in lilence, and if thought unfit for the Order, 
no notice is taken of his folicitation. But if otherwife, 
the candidate receives privately an invitation to a con¬ 
ference. Here he meets with a perfon unknown to 
him, and, previous to all further conference, he is re¬ 
quired to perufe and to fign the following oath : 

<s I, N. N. hereby bind myfelf, by mine honour 
<e and good name, forfwearing all mental refervation, 
“ never to reveal, by hint, word, writing, or in any 
fC manner whatever, even to my mod trufled friend, 
<c any thing that fhall now be faid or done to me re- 
<f fpedfing my wifhed-for reception, and this whether 
<c my reception fhall follow or not, I being previoufly 
<f alfured that it fhall contain nothing contrary to reli- 
fc gion, the ffate, nor good manners. I promifc, that 
“ I fhall make no intelligible extradf from any papers 
c< which fhall be fbewn me now or during my novi- 

ciate. All this I fwear, as I am, and as I hope to 
<e continue, a Man of Honour.” 

The urbanity of this proteftation mu ft agreeably 
imprels the mind of a perfon who recolledts the dread¬ 
ful imprecations which he made at his reception into 
the different ranks of Free Mafonry. The candidate 
is then introduced to an JUuminatus Dirigens , whom 

perhaps 
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perhaps he knows, and is cold that this perfon is to be 
his future inftruCtor. There is now prelented to the 
candidate, what they call a table, in which he writes 
his name, place of birth, age, rank, place of refidence, 
profeflion, and favourite ftudies. He is then made 
to read feveral articles of this table. It contains, \fi, 
a very concife account of the Order, its connection 
with Free Mafonry, and its great objeCt, the promo¬ 
ting the happinefs of mankind by means of inftru&ion 
and confirmation in virtuous principles. o.d } Several 
queftions relative to the Order. Among thefe are, 
“ What advantages he hopes to derive from being a 
“ member ? What he moft particularly wiflies to 
i( learn ? What delicate queftions relative to the life, 
<c the profpe&s, the duties of man, as an individual, 
“ and as a citizen, he wiflies to have particularly dif- 
“ culled to him ? In what refpeCts he thinks he can 
“ be of ufe to the Order ? Who are his anceftors, re- 
“ lations, friends, correfpondents, or enemies ? Whom 
<f he thinks proper perlons to be received into the 
“ Order, or whom he thinks unfit for it, and the rea- 
<c fons for both opinions ?” To each of thefe queftions 
he mud give fome anfwer in writing. 

The Novice and his Mentor are known only to each 
other j perhaps nothing more follows upon this; if 
otherwife, the Mentor appoints another conference, 
and begins his inftruCtions, by giving him in detail 
certain portions of the conftitution, and of the funda¬ 
mental rules of the Order. Of thefe the Novice mufc 
give a weekly account in writing. He muft alfo read, 
in the Mentor’s houfe, a book containing more of the 
inftruCtions of the Order but he muft make no ex¬ 
tracts. Yet from this reading he muft derive all his 
knowledge; and he muft give an account in writing 
of his progrefs. All writings received from his Supe¬ 
riors muft be returned with a ftated punctuality.— 

Thefe 
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Thefe writings confifb chiefly ®f important and delicate 
queftions, fuited, either to the particular inclination, 
or to the peculiar tafte which the candidate had difco- 
vered in his lubfcriptions of the articles of the table, 
and in his former refcripts, or to the direction which > 
the Mentor wifhcs to give to his thoughts. 

Enlightening the underftanding, and the rooting out 
of prejudices, are pointed out to him as the principal 
tafks of his noviciate. The knowledge of himfelf is 
conlidered as preparatory to all other knowledge. To 
dilclofe to him, by means of the calm and unbiaflfed 
obfervation of his inltruCtor, what is his own chara&er, 
his moft vulnerable fide* either in refpeCt of temper, 
paflions, or prepofleflions, is therefore the moft eflfen- 
tial fervice that can be done him. For this purpofe 
there is required of him fome account of his own con¬ 
duit on occafions where he doubted of its propriety; 
fome account of his friendfhips, of his deferences of 
opinion, and of his conduct on fuch occafions. From 
fuch relations the Superior learns his manner of think¬ 
ing and judging, and thofe propenfities which require 
his chief attention. 

Having made the candidate acquainted with himfelf, 
he is apprifed that the Order is not a fpeculative, but- 
an aCtive affociaticn, engaged in doing good to others. 
The knowledge of human character is therefore of all 
others the moft important. This is acquired only by 
obfervation, afllfted by the inft ruCtions of his teacher. 
Characters in hiftory are propofed to him for obferva¬ 
tion, and his opinion is required. After this he is di¬ 
rected to look around him, and to notice the conduCt 
of other men ; and part of his weekly refcripts muft 
confift of accounts of all interefting occurrences in his 
neighbourhood, whether of a public or private nature. 
ColTandey, one of the four Profefibrs, gives a parti¬ 
cular account of the inftruCtions relating to this kind 
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of fcience. “ The Novice muft be attentive to tri- 
<c fles : For in frivolous occurrences a man is indolent, 
cc and makes no effort to ad a part, fo that his real 
££ charader is then ading alone. Nothing will have 
tf fuch influence with the Superiors in promoting the 
cc advancement of a candidate as very copious narra- 
£f tions of this kind, becaufe the candidate, if promo- 
c: ted, is to be employed in an adive ftation, and it 
f c is from this kind of information only that the Supe- 
££ riors can judge of his fitnefs. Thefe charaderiftic 
c< anecdotes are not for the inftrudion of the Superi- 
££ ors, who are men of long experience, and familiar 
££ with fuch occupation. But they inform the Order 
t£ concerning the talents and proficiency of the young 
e< member. Scientific inftrudion, being conneded 
ff by fyftem, is foon communicated, and may in ge- 
£C neral be very completely obtained from the books 
£C which are recommended to the Novice, and acqui- 
“ red in the public feminaries of inftrudion. But 
£f knowledge of charader is more multifarious and 
£f more delicate. For this there is no college, and it 
cc muft therefore require longer time for its attainment. 
££ Befides, this affiduous and long continued ftudy of 
<f men, enables the pofleffor of fuch knowledge to ad 
t£ with men, and by his knowledge of their charader, 
££ to influence their condud. For fuch reafons this 
££ ftudy is continued, and thefe refcripts are required, 
££ during the whole progrefs through the Order, and 
£C attention to them is recommended as the only mean 
tf of advancement. Remarks on Phyfiognomy in 
C£ thefe narrations are accounted of confiderable va~ 
fC lue.” So far Mr. Coflandey. 

During all this trial, which may laft one, two, or 
three years, the Novice knows no perfon of the Order 
but his own inftrudcr, with whom he has frequent 
meetings, along with other Minervals. In thefe con- 
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verfations he learns the importance of the Order, and 
rhe opportunities he will afterwards have of acquiring 
much hidden fcience. The employment of his un¬ 
known Superiors naturally caufes him to entertain very 
high notions of their abilities and worth. He is coun- 
felied to aim at a refemblance to them by getting rid 
by degrees of all thofe prejudices or prepolTdfions 
which checked his own former progrefs; and he is af- 
fifted in this endeavour by an invitation to a correfpon- 
dence with them. He may addrefs his Provincial 
Superior, by directing his letter Soli y or the General 
by Primo , or the Superiors in general by £hiibus licet. 
In thele letters he may mention whatever he thinks 
conducive to the advancement of the Order; he may 
Inform the Superiors how his inftructor behaves to 
him; if affiduous or remifs, indulgent or fevere. The 
Superiors are enjoined by the ftrongeft motives to con¬ 
vey thefe letters wherever addrelTed. None but the 
General and Council know the refult of all this; and 
all are enjoined to keep themfelves and their proceed¬ 
ings unknown to all the world. 

If three years of this Noviciate have elapfed with-- 
out further notice, the Minerval mud look for no fur¬ 
ther advancement; he is found unfit, and remains a 
Free Mafon of the higheft clafs. This is called a Sta 
bene. 

But fliould his Superiors judge more favourably of 
him, he is drawn out of the general mafs of Free 
Mafons, and becomes Illuminatus Miner. When call¬ 
ed to a conference for this purpofe, he is told in the 
mod ferious manner, that “ it is vain for him to hope 
“ to acquire wifdom by mere fyftematic inftrudiion ; 
tc for fuch inferudtion the Superiors have no leifure. 
c< Their duty is not to form fpeculators, but adtive 
£< men, whom they mud immediately employ in- the 
6t fervice of the Order. He mud therefore grow wife 
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“ and able entirely by the unfolding and exertion of 
<c his own talents. His Superiors have already difeo- 
“ vered what thefe are, and know what fervice he may 
c< be capable of rendering the Order, provided he 
<c now heartily acquiefces in being thus honourably 
“ employed. They will affift him in bringing his ta- 
“ lents into aftion, and will place him in the fitua- 
<c tions moil favourable for their exertion, fo that he 
<c may be ajfured of fuccefs. Hitherto he has been a 
<c mere fcholar, but his firft ftep farther carries him 
£< into a<5tion; he muft therefore now confider himfelf 
“ as an inftrument in the hands of his Superiors, to 
c< be ufed for the nobleft purpofes.” The aim of the 
order is now more fully told him. It is, in one fen- 
tence, cc to make of the human race, without any 
f< diftin&ion of nation, condition, or profeffion, one 
f< good and happy family.” To this aim, demonftra- 
bly attainable, every fmaller confideration muft give 
way. This may fometimes require facrifices which no 
man Handing alone has fortitude to make ; but which 
become light, and a fource of the pure ft enjoyment, 
when lupported and encouraged by the countenance 
and co-operation of the united wife and and good, 
fuch as are the Superiors of the Order. If the candi¬ 
date, warmed by the alluring pifture of the poflible 
happinefs of a virtuous Society, fays that he is fenfi- 
ble of the propriety of this procedure, and ftill wifhes 
to be of the Order, he is required to ftgn the following 
obligation. 

“ I, N. N. proteft before you, the worthy Pleni- 
“ potentiary of the venerable Order into which I wilh 
“ to be admitted, that I acknowledge my natural 
<c weaknefs and inability, and that J,- with all my pof- 
<c feflions, rank, honours, and titles which I hold in 
{< political fociety, am, at bottom, only a man; I 
can enjoy thefe things only through my fellow-men, 
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<c and through them alfo I may loie them. The ap- 
<c probation and confideration of my fellow-men are 
<f indifpenfably necefiary, and I mult try to maintain 
ff them by all my talents. Thefe I will never life to 
“ the prejudice of univerfal good, but will oppofe, 
“ with all my might, the enemies of the human race, 
“ and of political fociety. I will embrace every op- 
<c portunity of laving mankind, by improving my un- 
“ derftanding and my affeftions, and by imparting all 
“ important knowledge, as the good and flatutes of 
“ this Order require of me. I bind myfelf to perpe- 
“ tual filence and unfhaken loyalty and fubmiflion to 
tf the Order, in the perfons of my Superiors - y here 
f< making a faithful and complete furrender of mypri- 
u vate judgment, my own will, and every narrow- 
t{ minded employment of my power and influence. I 
(( pledge mylelf to account the good of the Order as 
tf my own, and am ready to ferve it with my fortune, 
my honour, and my blood. Should I, through 
“ omiflion, neglect, pafiion, or vvicknednefs, behave 
<( contrary to this good of the Order, I Tubjedt my- 
<< felf to what reproof or punifhment my Superiors 
tc fhali enjoin. The friends and enemies of the Order 
« fhali be my friends and enemies; and with refpeft 
<f to both I will conduft myfelf as diredted by the Or- 
<c der, and am ready, in every lawful way, to devote 
<c myfelf to its increafe and promotion, and therein to 
<c employ all my ability. All this I promife, and pro- 
ct teft, without fecret refervation, according to the 
“ intention of the Society which require from me this 
te engagement. This I do as I am, and as I hope to 
<c continue, a Man of Honour.” 

A drawn fword is then pointed at his breaft, and he 
is afked, Will you be obedient to the commands of 
your Superiors ? He is threatened with unavoidable 
vengeance, from which no potentate can defend him, 

if 
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if he fhould ever betray the Order. He is then afked, 
i. What aim does he wiili the Order to have ? 2. What 
means he would choofe to advance this aim ? 3. Whom 
he willies to keep out of the Order ? 4. What fubjedts 
he vvifhes not to be difcuffed in it ? 

Our candidate is now Illuminatus Minor. Jt is 
needlefs to narrate the mummery of reception, and it 
is enough to fay, that it nearly refembles that of the 
Majonic Chevalier du Soled, known to every one much 
converfant in Mafonry. Weifhaupt’s preparatory dif- 
courfe of reception is a piece of good compofition, 
whether conlidered as argumentative, (from topics in¬ 
deed, that are very gratuitous and fanciful,) or as a 
fpecimen of that declamation which was fo much prac- 
tifed by Libanius and the other Sophifts, and it gives 
a diftindt and captivating account of the profefTet} aim 
of the Order. 

The Illuminatus Minor learns a good deal more of the 
Order, but by very fparing morfels, under the fame 
inftrudtor. The talk has now become more delicate 
and difficult. The chief part of it is the rooting out 
of prejudices in politics and religion ; and Weifliaupt 
has fhown much addrefs in the method which he has 
employed. Not the moft hurtful, but the moll eafily 
refuted were the firft fnbjedts of difeuffion, fo that the 
pupil gets into the habits of vidtory ; and his reverence 
for the fyftems of either kind is diminifhed when they 
are found to have harboured fuch untenable opinions. 
The proceedings in the Ecledtic Lodges of Mafonry, 
and the harangues of the Brother Orators, teemed 
with the boldeft fentiments both in politics and reli¬ 
gion. Enlightening, and the triumph of reafon, had 
been the ton of the country for fome time paft, and 
every inftitution, civil and religious, had been the fub- 
jedt of the moft free criticifm. Above all, the Cofmc- 
politifm, imported from France, where it had been 

N the 
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the favourite topic of the enthufiaftical oeconomifts, 
was now become a general theme of difeuflion in all fo- 
cieties that had any pretenfions to cultivation. It was 
a fubjedt of eafy and agreeable declamation; and the 
Literati found in it a lubjedt admirably fitted for fhew- 
ing their talents, and ingratiating themfelves with the 
young men of fortune, whole minds, unfufpicious as 
yet and generous, were fired with the fair profpedts fet 
before them of univerfal and attainable happinefs. And 
the pupils of the Illuminati were ftill more warmed by 
the thought that they were to be the happy inftruments 
of accomplifiiing all this. And though the dodtrines 
of univerfal liberty and equality, as imprefcriptible 
rights of man, might fometimes ftartle thole who pof- 
fefied the advantage of fortune, there were thoufands 
of younger fons, and of men of talents without for¬ 
tune, to whom thele were agreeable founds. And 
we mull particularly obferve, that thofe who were 
now the pupils were a fet of picked fubjedts, whofe 
charadters and peculiar biafes were well known by 
their condudt during their noviciate as Minervals. 
They were therefore fuch as, in all probability, would 
not boggle at very free fentiments. We might rather 
expedb a partiality to dodtrines which removed fome 
reftraints which formerly checked them in the indul¬ 
gence of youthful pafiions. Their inftrudtors, who 
have thus relieved their minds from leveral anxious 
thoughts, muft appear men of fuperior minds. This 
was a notion moft carefully inculcated j and they 
could fee nothing to contradidl it; for, except their 
own Mentor, they knew none ; they heard of Supe¬ 
riors of different ranks, but never law them j and the 
fame mode of inllrudtion that was pradtifed during 
their noviciate was ftill retained. More particulars of 
the Order were flovvly unfolded to them, and they were 
taught that their Superiors were men of diftinguifhed 
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talents, and were Superiors for this reafon alone. They 
were taught, that the great opportunities which the 
Superiors had for obfervation, and their habits of con¬ 
tinually occupying their thoughts with the great ob¬ 
jects of this Order, had enlarged their views, even 
far beyond the narrow limits of nations and kingdoms, 
which they hoped would one day' coale fee into one 
great Society, where confideration would attach to ta¬ 
lents and worth alone, and that pre-eminence in thefe 
would be invariably attended with all the enjoyments 
of influence and power. And they were told that 
they would gradually become acquainted with thefe 
great and venerable Characters, as they advanced in 
the Order. In earned of this, they were made ac¬ 
quainted -with one or two Superiors, and with fe- 
veral Illuminati of their own rank. Alio, to whet 
their zeal, they are now made indruCtors of one or 
two Minervals, and report their progrefs to their Su¬ 
periors. They are given to underdand that nothing 
can fo much recommend them as the fuccefs with 
which they perform this talk. It is declared to be 
the bed evidence of their ufefulnefs in the great de- 
figns of the Order. 

The baleful effects of general fuperflition, and even 
of any peculiar religious prepoflfcflion, are now drong- 
ly inculcated, and the difeernment of the pupils in 
thefe matters is learned by queflions which are given 
them from time to time to difculs. Thefe are mana¬ 
ged with delicacy and circumfpeCtion, that the timid 
may not be alarmed. In like manner, the political 
doCtrines of the Order are inculcated with the utmod 
caution. After the mind of the pupil has been warm¬ 
ed by the pictures of univerfal happinefs, and convin¬ 
ced that it is a poflible thing to unite all the inhabi¬ 
tants of the earth in one great fociety ; and after it 
has been made out, in feme meafure to the faiisfadtion 
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of the pupil, that a great addition of happinefs would 
be gained by the abolition of national diftin&ions and 
animoSities ; it may frequently be no hard talk tcf make 
him think that patriotifm is a narrow-minded monopo- 
lifing Sentiment, and even incompatible with the more 
enlarged views of the Order; namely, the uniting the 
whole human race into one great and happy fociety. 
Princes are a chief feature of national diftinftion. 
Princes, therefore, may now be fafely reprefented as 
unnecefiary. If fo, loyalty to Princes lofes much of 
its facred character; and the fo frequent enforcing of 
it in our common political diScuffions may now be ea- 
fily made to appear a Selfiffi maxim of rulers, by which 
they may more eafily enflave the people and thus, it 
may at laft appear, that religion, the love of our par¬ 
ticular country, and loyalty to our Prince, Should be 
refilled, if, by thefe partial or narrow views, we pre¬ 
vent the accomplishment of that Cofmo-political h^p- 
pinefs which is continually held forth as the great ob¬ 
ject of the Order. It is in this point of view that the 
terms of devotion to the Order, which are inferted in 
the oath of admiffion, are now explained. The au¬ 
thority of the ruling powers is therefore reprefented as 
of inferior moral weight to that of the Order. <c Thefe 
cf powers are defpots, when they do not conduct them- 
“ Selves by its principles and it is therefore our duty 
Cf to Surround them with its members, So that the 
“ profane may have no accefs to them. Thus we are 
“ able molt powerfully to promote its interefts. If 
<c any perfon is more difpofed to liften to Princes 
ct than to the Order, he is not fit for it, and mull rife 
ec no higher. We muft do our utmoft to procure the 
<f advancement of Illuminati into all important civil 
f f offices.” 

Accordingly the Order laboured in this with great 
zeal and fuccefs. A correspondence was discovered, 
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in which it is plain, that by their influence, one of the 
greateft ecclefiaftical dignities was filled up in oppofi- 
tion to the right and authority of the Archbifhop of 
Spire, who is there reprefented as a tyrannical and bi¬ 
goted prieft. They contrived to place their Members 
as tutors to the youth of diftinCtion. One of them, 
Baron Leuchtfenring, took the charge of a young 
prince without any falary. They infinuated themfelves 
into all public offices, and particularly into courts of 
juftice. In like manner, the chairs in the Univerfity 
of Ingolftadt were (with only two exceptions) occupie'd 
by Illuminati. <c Rulers who are members muft be 
“ promoted through the ranks of the Order only in 
cf proportion as they acknowledge the goodnefs of its 
“ great object, and manner of procedure. Its objeCt 
<c may be faid to be the checking the tyranny of 
ff princes, nobles, and priefts, and eftabiiihing an 
“ univerfal equality of condition and of religion.” 
The pupil is now informed, cc that fuch a religion is 
“ contained in the Order, is the perfection of Chrif- 
<( tianity, and will be imparted to him in due time.” 

Thefe and other principles and maxims of the Or¬ 
der are partly communicated by the verbal inftruCtion 
of the Mentor, partly by writings, which mult be 
punctually returned, and partly read by the pupil at 
the Mentor’s houfe, (but without taking extracts,) 
in fuch portions as he (hall direCt. The refcripts by 
the pupil muft contain difcuffions on thefe fubjeCts, 
and anecdotes and defcriptions of living characters; 
and thefe muft be zealoufly continued, as the chief 
mean of advancement. All this while the pupil knows 
only his Mentor, the Minervals, and a few others of 
his own rank. All mention of degrees, or other bu- 
finefs of the Order, muft be carefully avoided, even 
in the meetings with other members: cc For the Or- 
<c der wiffies to be fecret, and to work in filencej for 
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tc thus it is better fecured from the oppredion of the 
“ ruling powers, and becaufe this fecrecy gives a 
cc greater zefl to the whole.” 

This fhort account of the Noviciate , and of the 
lowed clafs of illuminati, is all we can get from the 
authority of Mr. Weilliaupt. The higher degrees 
were not published by him. Many circumdances ap¬ 
pear fufpicious, are certainly fufceptible of different 
turns, and may eafily be pufhed to very dangerous 
extremes. The accounts given by the four profeffors 
confirm thefe fufpicions. They declare upon oath, 
that they make all thefe accufations in confequence of 
what they heard in the meetings, and of what they 
knew of the Higher Orders. 

But fince the time of the fuppreffion by the Elector, 
difcoveries have been made which throw great light 
on the fubjeCt. A collection of original papers and 
correfpondence was found by fearcning the houfe of 
one Zwack (a Member) in 1786. The following 
year a much larger collection was found at the houfe 
of Baron Baifus and fince that time Baron Knigge, 
the mod aCtive Member next to Weifliaupt, publifhed 
an account of fome of the higher degrees, which had 
been formed by himfelf. A long while after this were 
publifhed, Neuejle Arbeit mg des Spartacus und Pbilo in 
dsr Illuminaten Orden , and Hohere Graden des Ilium . Or- 
dens. Thefe two works give an account of the whole 
fecret conditution of the Order, its various degrees, 
the manner of conferring them, the indruCtions to the 
intrants, and an explanation of the connection of the 
Order with Free Mafonry, and a critical hidory. We 
fhall give fome extracts from fuch of thefe as have 
been publifhed. 

Weifliaupt was the founder in 1776. In 1778 the 
number of Members was confiderably increafed, and 
the Order was fully .efta'bliflied. The Members took 
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antique names. Thus Weilhaupt took the name of 
Spartacus, the man who headed the infurredtion of 
Haves, which in Pompey’s time kept Rome in terror 
and uproar for three years. Zwack was called Cato. 
Knigge was Philo. BafTus was Hannibal. Hertel 
was Marius. Marquis Conftanza was Diomedes.— 
Nicolai, an eminent and learned bookfeller in Berlin, 
and author of feveral works of reputation, took the 
name of Lucian, the great fcofFer at all religion. An¬ 
other was Mahomet, &c. It is remarkable, that ex¬ 
cept Cato and Socrates, we have not a name of any 
ancient who was eminent as a teacher and pradtifer of 
virtue. On the contrary, they feem to have affedled 
the charadters of the free-thinkers and turbulent fpirits 
of antiquity. In the fame manner they gave ancient 
names to the cities and countries of Europe. Munich 
was Athens, Vienna was Rome, &c. 


Spartacus to Cato , Feb. 6, 1778. 

t£ Mon but eft defaire valoir la raijon . As a fubor- 
££ dinate objedt I fhall endeavour to gain fecurity to 
££ ourfelves, a backing in cafe of misfortunes, and af- 
cc fiftance from without. I fhall therefore prefs the 
<£ cultivation of fcience, efpecially fuch lciences as 
<£ may have an influence on our reception in the world, 
££ and may ferve to remove obftacles out of the way. 
<£ We have to ftruggle with pedantry, with intole- 
££ ranee, with divines and ftatelmen, and above all, 
c< princes and priefts are in our way. Men are unfit 
(< as they are, and mull; be formed; each clafs mull 
t£ be the fchool of trial for the next. This will be te- 
£C dious, becanfe it is hazardous. In the laft claffes I 
C£ propofe academics under the diredlion of the Order. 
£C This will fecure us the adherence of the Literati. 

£f Science 
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t£ Science fhall here be the lure. Only thofe who are 
<£ alluredly proper fubje&s fhall be picked out from 
“ among the inferior clalfes for the higher myfteries, 
<c which contain the firft principles and means of pro- 
££ moting a happy life. No religionift muft, on any 
£C account, be admitted into thefe : For here we work 
cc at the difcovery and extirpation of fuperftition and 
££ prejudices. The inftruftions Hiall be fo conducted 
cc that each fhall difclofe what he thinks he conceals 
<c within his own b re aft, what are his ruling propenfi- 
££ ties and paffions, and how far he has advanced in 
£< the command of himfelf. This will anfwer all the 
cc purpoles of auricular confeflion. And, in particu- 
£C lar, every perfon fhall be made a fpy on another 
r£ and on all around him. Nothing can efcape our 
f( fight; by thefe means we fhall readily difcover who 
t( are contented, and receive with relifh the peculiar 
c< ftare-dodtrines and religious opinions that are laid 
<c before them; and, at laft, the truft-worthy alone 
<£ will be admitted to a participation of the whole 
<£ maxi m3 and political confcitution of the Order. In 
<£ a council compofed of fuch members we fhall labour 
tc at the contrivance of means to drive by degrees the 
£C enemies of reafon and of humanity out of the world, 
<c and to eftablifh a peculiar morality and religion fit- 
<£ ted for the great Society of Mankind. 

£< But this is a ticklifh project, and requires the ut- 
£f moft circumfpe< 5 tion. The fqueamifh will ftart at 
C£ the fight of religious or political novelties; and 
<c they muff be prepared for them. We muft be par- 
c£ ticularly careful about the books which we recom- 
<c mend j I fhall confine them at firft to moralifts and 
<c reafoning hiftorians. This will prepare for a patient 
5 f reception, in the higher clafies, of works of a bolder 
“ flight, fuch as Robinet’s Syfteme de la Nature — Pcli- 
6< tique Natwelle — Philcfophie de la Nature — Syfteme So- 
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“ rial —The writings of Mirabaud, Sic. Helvetius 
<c is fit only for the ftrongeft ftomaclis. If any one 
“ has a copy already, neither praife nor find fault with 
“ him. Say nothing on fuch fubjecls to intrants, for 
c< we don’t know how they will be received—folks are 
“ not yet prepared. Marius, an excellent man, muft 
“ be dealt with. His flomach, which cannot yet di- 
cc geft fuch ftrong food, muft acquire a better tone. 
“ The allegory on which I am to found the myfteries 
“ of the Higher Orders x is the fire-worjlrip of the Magi. 
cc We muft have fome worfhip, and none is lb appofite. 
cc Let there be light, and there shall be 
< c light. This is my motto, and is my fundamental 
cc principle. The degrees will be Feuer Orden, Parjen 
<c Orden * ; all very practicable. In the courfe through 
cc thele there will be no sta bene (this is the anfwer 
“ given to one who folicits preferment, and is refufed). 
cc For I engage that none fhall enter this clafs who has 
“ not laid afide his prejudices. No man is fit for our 
£C Order who is not a Brutus or a Catiline, and is not 
ct ready to go every length.—Tell me how you like 
“ this ?” 


Spartacus to Cate , March 1778. 

t 

tf To colleft unpubliHied works, and information 
“ from the archives of States, will be a molt uleful fer- 
cc vice. We fiiall be able to fihow in a very ridiculous. 
cf light the claims of our defpots. Marius (keeper of 
‘ c the archives.of the Electorate) has ferreted out a no- 
c< ble document, which we have got. Lie makes it, 
<£ forfooth, a cafe of confcience—how filly that—fince 


* This is evidently the Myjlere da Mithrus mentioned by Barruel, 
in his Iliftory of Jacobinifm, and had been carried into France by 
Bede and Bul’che. 
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“ only that i sf:n which is ultimately productive of mif- 
“ chief. In this cafe, where the advantage far exceeds 
‘ c the hurt, it is meritorious virtue. It will do more 
“ good in our hands than by remaining for icoo years 
‘ c on the dufty jfhelf.” 

There was found in the hand-writing of Zwack a 
projeCt for a Sifterhood, in fubferviency to the defigns 
of the Illuminati. In it are the following paffages : 

“ It will be of great fcrvice, and procure us both 
cc much information and money , and will fuit charm- 
“ ingly the tafte of many of our trueft members, who 
“ are lovers of the fex. It fhould confilt of two c la fie s', 
<c the virtuous and the freer hearted (i. e. thole who 
cc fly out of the common track of pruclilh manners) ; 
“ they mult not know of each other, and mult be un- 
cc der the direction of men, but without knowing it. 
ec Proper books mull be put into their hands, and fuch 
cc (but fecrctly) as are flattering to their paftions.” 

There are, in the fame hand-writing, Defcription of 
a ftrong box, which, if forced open, lhall blowup and 
dellroy its contents—Several receipts for procuring 
abortion—A compofition which blinds or kills when 
fpurted in the face—A fheet, containing a receipt for 
fympathetic ink—Tea for procuring abortion— Herb a? 
quae habent qualitatem deleter cam —A method for filling 
a bed-chamber with pellilential vapours—How to take 
off imprelnons of feals, fo as to ufe them afterwards as 
leak—A collection of fome hundreds of luch imprel- 
lions, with a fill of their owners, princes, nobles, 
clergymen, merchants, &c.—A receipt ad cxcitandum 
fur or cm uterinum, —Amanufcript intitled, “ Better than 
Horus.” It was afterwards printed and difhributed at 
Leipzig fair, and is an attack and bitter fatire on all re- 
lioion. This is in the hand-writing of Ajax. As alfo a 
diflertatiom.nfuicide.—N.B. His filter-in-law threw her- 
leIf from the top of a tower. There was alfo a fit of 
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portraits, or characters of eighty-five ladies in Munich; 
with recommendations of feme of them for members 
of a Lodge of Sifter Illuminatse ; alfo injunctions to all 
the Superiors to learn to write with both hands ; and 
that they fhould ufe more than one cypher. 

Immediately after the publication of thefe writings, 
many defences appeared. It was laid that the dread¬ 
ful medical apparatus were with propriety in the hands 
of Counfellor Zwack, who was a judge of a criminal 
court, and whofe duty it was therefore to know fuch 
things. The fame excufe was offered for the collec- 
tion of feals ; but how came thefe things to be put up 
with papers of the Illuminati, and to be in the hand- 
writingof one of that Order? Weifhaupt fays, <c Thefe 
“ things were not carried into effeft—only fpoken of, 
“ and are juftifiabie when taken in proper connec- 
“ tion.” This however he has not pointed out; but 
he appeals to the account of the Order, which he had 
published at Regenfourg, and in which neither thefe 
things are to be found, nor any poftibility of a con¬ 
nexion by which they may be juftified. “ All men,” 
fays he, <f are fubjeX to errors, and the beft man is he 
<( who beft: conceals them. I have never been guilty 
of any iuch vices or follies : for proof, I appeal to 
the whole tenor of my life, which my reputation, 
and my ftruggles with hoftile cabals, had brought 
completely into public view long before the inftitu- 
tion of this Order, without abating any thing ofthat 
flattering regard which was paid to me by the firft 
perfons of my country and its neighbourhood; a re¬ 
gard well evinced bv their confidence in me as the 
beft inftruXor of their children.” In fome of his 
private letters, we learn the means which he employed 
to acquire this influence among the youth, and they 
are fuch as could not fail. But we muft not anticipate. 
“ It ft well known that I have made the chair which l 
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“ occupied in the univerfity of Ingolftadt, the refort 
of the firfi clafs of the German youth; whereas for-, 
<c merlv it had only brought round it the low-born 
<c practitioners in the courts of law. I have gone 
<c through the whole circle of human enquiry. I have 
exorcifed fpirits—raifcd ghofts—difcovered trea- 
ft fures—interrogated the Cabala —hatte Lclogejpielt —I 
fc have never tranfmuted metals.”—(A very pretty 
and refpedtable circle indeed, and what vulgar fpirits 
would fcarcely have included within the pale of their 
curiofity.)— cc The Tenor of my life has been the op- 
f£ pofite of every thing that is vile ; and no man can 
cc lay any fuch thing to my charge. I have reafon to 
cc rejoice that theft writings have appeared ; they are a 
c< vindication of the Order and of my conduct. lean 
(t and mud declare to God, and I do it now in the 
<c molt lblemn manner, that in my whole life I never 
e< faw or heard of the fo much condemned fecret wri- 
c£ tings; and in particular, refpeftingthefe abomina- 
ble means, fuch as poifoning, abortion, &c. was it 
ever known to me in any cafe, thatany ofmy friends 
(< or acquaintances ever even thought of them, advif- 
<c ed them, or made-any ufe of them. I was indeed 
(t always a fcheiner and projector, but never could en- 
cc gage much in detail. My general plan is good, 
c ‘ though in the detail there may be faults. I had my- 
tc felf to form. In another fituation, and in an aCtive 
ftation in life, I fhould have been keenly occupied, 
cC and the founding an Order would never have come 
<f into my head. But I would have executed much 
“ greater things, had not government always oppofed 
<c my exertions, and placed others in the fituatior.s 
which fuited my talents. It was the full conviction 
“ of this and of what could be done, if every man were 
<£ placed in the office for which he was fitted by nature 
iC and a proper education, which fir ft fuggefted to me 
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{C the plan of Illumination.’' Surely Mr. Weifhaupt 
had a very lerious charge, the education of youth j and 
his encouragement in that charge was the moft flatter¬ 
ing that an Uluminatus could with for ; becaufc he had 
brought round him the youth whofe influence in fo- 
ciety was the greateft, and who would moft of all con¬ 
tribute to the diffufing good principles, and exciting to 
good conduft through the whole ftate. cc I did not,” 
fays he, c< bring deiirn into Bavaria more than into 
" Rome. I found it here, in great vigour, more a- 
tc bounding than in any of the neighbouring Proteftant 
tc ftates. I am proud to be known to the world as 
“ the founder of the Order of Illuminati ; and I repeat 
cc my wifh to have for my epitaph, 

cc Hie fit us eft PhiCihcn , curnis anriga paterni, 

Ct ftuem fi non tenuity magnis tamen excidit aufts .” 

The fecond difeovery of fecret correfpondence at 
Sanderfdorfr, the feat of Baron Batz, (Hannibal,) con¬ 
tains ftill more interefting fadfcs. 

Spartacus to Cato. 

“ What fhall I do ? I am deprived of all help. So- 
cc crater, who would inftft on being a man of confe- 
<c quence among us, and is really a man of talents, 
C{ and of a right zvay of thinking , is eternally befotted. 
<f Auguftus is in the worft eftimation imaginable. Al- 
“ cibiades fits the day long with the vintner’s pretty 
“ wife, and there he fighs and pines. A few days 
“ ago, at Corinth, Tiberius attempted to ravifh the 
{c wife of Democides, and her hufband came in upon 
(C them. Good heavens! what slreopagit.c I have got. 
c< When the worthy man Marcus Aurelius comes to 
Athens, (Munich,) what will he think ? What a 
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“ meeting of difiblute, immoral wretches, whoremaf- 
rt ters, liars, bankrupts, braggarts, and vain fools ! 
<c When he fees ail this, what will he think ? He will 
<l be afhamed to enter into an Aflbciation,” (obferve 
Reader, that Spartacus writes this in Augull 1.70?, in 
the very time that he would have murdered Cato’s lif¬ 
ter, as we fhall lee,) <c where the chiefs raife the 
“ higheft expectations, and exhibit fuch wretched cx- 
tc amples j and ail this from felf-will, from fenfuality. 
t( Am I not in the right —that this man — that any 
cc fuch worthy man — whofe name alone would give us 
<c the feieCtion of ail Germany, will declare that the 
<{ whole province of Grecia, (Bavaria,) innocent and 
iC guilty, muft be excluded. I tell you, we may ftu- 
(( dy, and write, and toil till death. We may lacri- 
<c lice to the Order, our health, our fortune, and our 
<c reputation, (alas, the lofs!) and thefe Lords, fol- 
6C lowing their own pleafures, will whore, cheat, flea), 
<c and drive on like fhamelefs rafeals; and yet mull 
<f be Arecpagita , and interfere in every thing. In- 
“ deed, my dearelt friend, we have only enflaved 
tc ourfclves.” 

In another part of this fine correfpondence, Dio- 
medes has had the good fortune to intercept a Q^L. 
( ghiibus Licet,) in which it is laid, and fupported by 
proofs, that Cato had received 250 florins as a bribe 
for his fentence in his capacity of a judge in a criminal 
court (the end had fureiy lanftined the means.) In 
another, a Minerval complains of his Mentor for hav¬ 
ing by lies occafioned the difmifiion of a phyfician 
from a family, by which the Mentor obtained, in the 
fame capacity, the cuftom of the houfe and free accefs, 
which favour he repaid by debauching the wife j and 
he prays to be informed whether :ie may not get ano¬ 
ther Mentor, laying that although that man had always 
given him the moll excellent inflruClions, and lie 
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doubted not would continue them, yet he felt a difguft 
at the hypocrify, which would certainly diminifh the 
impreffion of the moll falutary truths. (Is it not dif- 
treiiing to think, that this promifing youth will by and 
by laugh at his former fimpiicity, and follow the 
Heps and not the inftrudlions of his phyfician.) In 
another place, Spartacus vvrites to Marius, (in confi¬ 
dence,) that another worthy Brother, an Areopagita , 
had ftolen a gold and a filver watch, and a ring, 
from Brutus, ( Savicli ,) and begs Marius, in another 
letter, to try, while it was yet poflible, to get the 
things reftored, becaufe the culprit was a mofc excellent 
man, ( Vortrsffiich,) and of vaft ufe to the Order, hav¬ 
ing the direction of an eminent feminary of young gen¬ 
tlemen', and becaule Savioli was much in good comoa- 
ny, and did not much care for the Order, except in 
fo far as it gave him an opportunity of knowing and 
leading fome of them, and of fleering his way at 
court. 

I cannot help inferting here, though not the moft 
proper place, a part of a provincial report from Knigre, 
the man of the whole Aerofagita who fnows any ch< g 
like urbanity or gentlenefs of mind. 

<c Of my whole colony, (Weftphalia,) the moil bril- 
cc liant is Claudiopolis (iNeuwied). There they work, 
cc and direct, and do wonders.” 

If there ever was a fpot upon earth where men may 
be happy in a flate of cultivated fociety, it was the lit¬ 
tle principality of Neuwied. I law it in 1770. The 
town was neat, and the palace handfome and in good 
tafee. But the country was beyond conception delight¬ 
ful ; not a cottage that was out of repair, not a hedge 
out of order ; it had been the hobby (pardon me the 
word) of the Prince, who made it his daily employment 
to go through his principality regularly, and affilt eve¬ 
ry houfholder, of whatever condition, with his advice, 
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and with his purfe ; and, when a freeholder could not 
of himfelf put things into a thriving condition, the 
Prince fent his workmen and did it for him. He en¬ 
dowed fchools for the common people, and two acade¬ 
mies for the gentry and the people of bufinefs. He 
gave little portions to the daughters, and prizes to the 
well-behaving fons of the labouring people. His own 
houfhold was a pattern of elegance and economy ; his 
fons were fent to Paris to learn elegance, and to En¬ 
gland to learn fcience and agriculture. In fliort, the 
whole was like a romance (and was indeed romantic). 
I heard it fpoken of with a fmile at the table of the 
Bifliop of Treves, at Ehrenbretflein, and was induced 
to fee it next day as a curiofity : And yet even here, 
the fanaticifm of Knigge would diflribute his poifon, 
and tell the blinded people, that they were in a Rate 
of fin and mifery, that their Prince was a clefpot, and 
that they would never be happy till he was made to 
fly, and till they w r ere all made equal. 

They got their wifh ; the fwarm of French locufls 
fat down on Neuwied’s beautiful fields in 1793, and 
entrenched themfelves; and in three months, Prince 
and farmers houfes, and cottages, and fchools, and 
academies—all had vanifhed ; and all the fubjeccs were 
made equal. But when they complained to the French 
General (Rene le Grand) of being plundered by his 
foldiers, he anfwercd, with a contemptuous and cut¬ 
ting laugh, “ All is ours—we have left you your eves 
u to cry /’—{Report to the Convention , 13//J June 1795. J 

Dijcite juftitiam moniti , et non tannere divos! 
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To proceed: 


. Spartacus to Cato. 

“ By this plan we fhall dire 61 : all mankind. In this 
“ manner, and by the fimpleft means, vve fhall fet all 
Cf in motion and in flames. The occupations mull be 
cc fo allotted and contrived, that we may, in fecret, 
<c influence all political tranfadtions.” N. B. This al¬ 
ludes to a part that is with-held from the public, be- 
caufe it contained the allotment of the moft rebellious 
and profligate occupations to feveral perlons whofe 
common names could not be traced. “ I have confi- 
“ dered,” fays Spartacus, “ every thing, and fo pre- 
c< pared it, that if the Order fhould this day go to ruin, 
fC I fhall in a year re-eftablifh it more brilliant than 
“ ever.’' Accordingly it got up again in about this 
lpace of time, under the name of the German Union, 
appearing in the form of Reading Societies. One 
of thefe was fet up in Zwack’s houfeand this raifing 
a fulpicion, a vifitation was made at Landfliut, and the 
firft let of the private papers were found. The fcheme 
was, however, zealoufly profecuted in other parts of 
Germany, as we fhall fee by and by. u Nor,’' con¬ 
tinues Spartacus, “ will it fignify though all fhould be 
cs betrayed and printed. I am fo certain of fuccefs, in 
c< fpite of all obitacles, (for the fprings are. in every 
“ heart,) that I am indifferent, though it fhould in- 
“ voive iny life and my liberty. What ! have thoufands 
<c thrown away their lives about homoios and hcmoioufws 
“ and fliali not this caufe warm even the heart of a 
<f coward r But I have the art to draw advantage even 
“ from misfortune; and when you would think me 
<c funk to the bottom, I fhall rife with new vigour. 
“ Who would have thought, ihata profeiTor at Ingol- 
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ei ftadt was to become the teacher of the profefiors of 
“ Gottingen, and of the grcateft men in Germany ?” 


Spartacus to Cato. 

tc Send me back my degree of Illuminatus Minor; 
fC it is the wonder of all men here (I may perhaps find 
<c time to give a tranflation of the difcourfe of recep- 
“ tion, which contains all that can be faid of this Af- 
<f fociation to the public); as alfo the two laft fheets 
tc of my degree, which is in the keeping of Marius, 
“ and Celfus, under 100 locks, which contains my 
tc hiftory of the lives of the Patriarchs.” N. B. No¬ 
thing very particular has been difcovered of thefe lives 
of the Patriarchs. He fays, that there were above 
fixty fheets of it. To judge by the care taken of it, 
it muft be a favourite work, very hazardous, and very 
catching. 

In another letter to Cato, we hav^ fome hints of the 
higher degrees, and concerning a peculiar morality, 
and a popular religion, which the Order was one day 
to give the world. He fays, <c There muft (a la Je- 
e( Juite) not a fingle purpofe ever come in light that is 
ft ambiguous, and that may betray our aims againft 
u religion and the ftate. One muft fpeak fometimes 
<f one way and fometimes another, but fo as never to 
“ contradict ourfelves, and fo that, with refpeCt to 
<f our true way of thinking, we may be impenetrable. 
<f When our ftrongeft things chance to give offence, 
“ they muft be explained as attempts to draw anfwers 
ft which difeover to us the fentiments of the perfon 
<f we converfe with.” N. B. This did not always fuc- 
ceed with him. 

Spartacus fays, fpeakingof the priefts degree, “ One 
“ would -almoft imagine, that this degree, as I have ma- 

<c naged 
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“ naged it, is genuine Chriftianity, and that its end 
“ was to free the Jews from flavcry. I fay, that Free 
“ Mafonry is concealed Chriftianity. My explanation 
“ of the hieroglyphics, at leaft, proceeds on this fup- 
ct pofition; and as I explain things, no man need be 
“ alhamed of being a Chriftian. Indeed I afterwards 
“ throw away this name, and fubftitute Reafon. But 
“ I allure you this is no fmall affair j a new religion, 
“ and a new ftate-government, which fo happily ex- 
“ plain one and all of thefe fymbols, and combine 
“ them in one degree. You may think that this is 
“ my chief work; but I have three other degrees, 
<c all different, for my clafs of higher myfteries, in 
“ comparifon with which this is but child’s play; but 
t( thefe I keep for myfelf as General, to be bellowed 
<c by me only on the BenemeritiJJimiy” (furely fuch as 
Cato, his deareft friend, and the pofleflor of fuch pret¬ 
ty fecrets, as abortives, poifons, peftilential vapours, 
dec.). <c The promoted may be Areopagites or not. 
ct Were you here I Ihould give you this degree with- 
“ out hefftation. But it is too important to be intruf- 
“ ted to paper, or to be bellowed otherwife than from 
“ my own hand. It is the key to hiftory, to religion, 
“ and to every ftate-government in the world.”* 

“ Spartacus proceeds, “ There lhall be but three 
“ copies for all Germany. You can’t imagine what 
<c refpeft and curioficy my prieft-degree has raifed j 
11 and, which is wonderful, a famous Proteftant di- 
(i vine, who is now of the Order, is perfuaded that 

“ the 


* I obferve/in other parts of his correfpondence where he fpeaks 
of this, feveral fingular phrafes, which are to be found in two 
books ; Antiquete devoilee par fes U/ages, and Ortgine du Defpotifme 
Oriental. Thefe contain indeed much of the maxims inculcated in 
the reception difeourfe of the degree lllumanitus Minor. Indeed I 
have found, that Weilhaupt is much lefs an inventor than he is ge¬ 
nerally thought. 
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<f the religion contained in it is the true fenfc of Chrif- 
<e tianity. O man, man ! to what iiav’st thou 
“ not be persuaded. Who would imagine that I 
c< was to be the founder of a new religion ?” 

In this'fcheme of Malonic Chriftianity, Spartacus 
and Philo laboured ferioufly together. Spartacus fent 
him the materials, and Philo worked them up. It 
will therefore illuftrate this capital point of the confti- 
lution of the Order, if we take Philo’s account of it. 


Philo to Cato. 

<< We mud confider the ruling propenfities of every 
c< age of the world. At prefent the cheats and tricks 
“ of the priefls have roufed all men againft them, and 
cc againft Chriftianity. But, at the fame time, fuper- 
£C ftition and fanaticifm rule with unlimited dominion, 
“ and the underftanding of man really feems to be 
<c going backwards. Our talk, therefore, is doubled. 
{C We muft give fuch an account of things, that fana- 
“ tics fhould not be alarmed, and that fball, notwith- 
<c ftanding, excite a fpirit of free enquiry. We muft 
f< not throw away the good with the bad, the child 
“ with the dirty water; but we muft make the fecret 
cc doftrines of Chriftianity be received as the fecrets 
<c of genuine Free Mafonry. But farther, we have to 
c< deal with the defpotifm of Princes. This increafes 
“ every day. But then, the fpirit of freedom breathes 
and fighs in every corner; and, by the afilftance of 
“ hidden ichools of willlom, Liberty and Equality, 
“ the natural and imprefcriptible rights- of man, warm 
<( and <?low in everv bread. We muft therefore unite 
(f thefe extremes. We proceed in this manner. 

“ Jefus Chrift eftablifhed no new Religion; he 
would only fet Religion and Reafon in their ancient 

<f rights. 
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“ rights. For this purpofe he would unite men in a 
cc common bond. Pie would fit them for this by 
<c Ip read mg a juft morality, by enlightening the un- 
cc derftanding, and by aflifdng the mind to lhake off 
cc all prejudices. He would teach all men, in the fir ft 
“ place, to govern themfelves. Rulers would then 
“ be ncedlefs, and equality and liberty would take 
“ place without any' revolution, by the natural and 
c£ gentle operation of re alb n and expediency. This 
cc great Teacher allows himfclf to explain every part 
i( of the Bible in conformity to thefe purpofes j and 
cc he forbids all wrangling among his fcholars, becaufe 
<c every man may there find a reafonable application 
<c to his peculiar doctrines. Let this be true or falfe, ic 
£C does not fignify. This was a fimple Religion, and 
<c it was fo far infpired; but the minds of his hearers 
ts were not fitted for receiving thefe doftrines. I told 
“ you, fays he, but you could not bear it. Many 
cc therefore were called, but few were chofen. To 
‘ £ this eledt were entrufted the melt important fecretsj 
“ and even among them there were degrees of infor- 
£C mation. There was a feventy, and a twelve. All 
cc this was in the natural order of things, and accord- 
£C ing to the habits of the Jews, and indeed of all an- 
cc tiquity. The Jewifin Theofophy was a my fiery; 
cc like the Eleufinian, or the Pythagorean, unfit for 
tc the vulgar. And thus the doctrines of Chriftianity 
cf were committed to the /hlcpti, in a Difciplina Arc am. 

“ By thefe they were maintained like the Veftal Fire._ 

<c They were kept up only in hidden focieties, who 
“ handed them down to pofferity ; and they are now 
cc pofle/Ted by the genuine Free M alb ns.” 

N. B. This explains the origin of many anonymous 
pamphlets which appeared about this time in Germa¬ 
ny, fhowing that Free Mafomy was Chriftianity._ 

They have doubrlefs been the works of Spartacus and 

his 
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his partifans among the Eclectic Mafons. Nicholai, 
the great apoflle of infidelity, had given very favour¬ 
able reviews of thefe performances, and having always 
(hewn himfelf an advocate of fuch writers as depreci¬ 
ated Chriltianicy 5 it was nacural for him to take this 
opportunity of bringing it ftill lower in the opinion of 
the people. Spartacus therefore conceived a high opi¬ 
nion of the importance of gaining Nicholai to the Or¬ 
der. He had before this gained Leuchtfenring, a hot¬ 
headed fanatic, who had fpied Jefuits in every corner, 
and fet Nicholai on his journey through Germany, to 
hunt them out. This man finding them equally hated 
by the Illuminati, was eafily gained, and was moll 
zealous in their caufe. „He engaged Nicholai, and 
Spartacus exults exceedingly in the acquifition, faying, 
“ that he was an unwearied champion, et quiciem conten- 
“ tijfwuis .” Of this man Philo fays, “ that he had 
“ fpread this Chriftianity into every corner of Ger-* 
“ many. I have put meaning,” fays Philo, “ to all 
u thefe dark fymbols, and have prepared both de- 
cc grees, introducing beautiful ceremonies, &hich I 
“ have leledted from among thofe of the ancient com- 
<c munions, combined with thofe of the Rofaic Ma- 
(< fonry; and now,” fays he, ff ir will appear that we 
* u are the only true Chriftians. We fhall now be in a 
“ condition to fay a few words to Priefts and Princes. 
tc I have fo contrived things, thatT would admit even 
tc Popes and Kings, after the trials which I have pre- 
“ fixed i and they would be glad to be of the Order.” 

But how is all this to be reconciled with the plan of 
Illumination, which is to banifh Chriftianity altoge¬ 
ther? Philo himfelf in many places fays, “ that it is 
“ only a cloak, to prevent fqueamifh people from 
“ llarting back.” This is done pretty much in the 
fame way that was pradtifed in the French Mafonry. 
In one of their Rituals the Matter's degree is made 

typical 
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typical of the death of Jefus Chrift, the preacher of 
Brotherly love. But, in the next Hep, the Chevalier 
du Soleil , it is Reafon that has been dcftroyed and en¬ 
tombed, and the Mailer in this degree, the Sublime 
Philofophe, occafions the difcovery of the place where 
the body is hid ; Reafon riles again, and fupcrftition 
and tyranny difappear, and all becomes dear; man be¬ 
comes free and happy. 

Let us hear Spartacus again. 


Spartacus, in another place. 

cc We mud, \Jt , gradually explain away all our pre- 
{{ paratory pious frauds. And when perlons of difeern- 
“ ment find fault, we muft defire them to confider the 
<c end of all our labour. This fandlifies our means, 
ff which at any rate are harmlefs, and have been ufe- 
c< ful, even in this cafe, becaufe they procured us a 
(C patient hearing, when otherwife men would have 
“ turned away from us like petted children. This 
“ will convince them of our fentiments in all the in- 
{< tervening points; and our ambiguous expreflions 
cc will then be interpreted into an endeavour to draw t 
{< anfvvers of any kind, which may fhow us the minds 
“ of our pupils. 2d, We muft unfold, from hiftory 
* c and other writings, the origin and fabrication of all 
cc religious lies whatever; and then, 3 d. We give a 
“ critical hiftory of the Order. But I cannot'-but 
c< laugh, when 1 think of the ready reception which 
c< all this has met with from the grave and learned di- 
ct vines of Germany and of England ; and I wonder 
{< how their William failed when he attempted to efta- 
tc blifn a Deiftical Worfhip in London, (what can this 
“ mean ?) for, I am certain, that it muft have been 
“ moft acceptable to that learned and free people. But 

“ they 
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cc they had not the enlightening of our days.” I may 
here remark, that Weiihaupt is prefuming too rough 
on the ignorance of his friend, for there was a great 
deal of this enlightening in England at the time he 
fpeaks of, and if I am not miftaken, even this cele¬ 
brated ProfcfTor of Irreligion has borrowed mod of his 
fcheme from this kingdom. This to be fure is nothing 
in our praife. But the Pantheisiicon of Toland 
refembles Weifhaupt’s Illumination in every thing but 
its rebellion and its villainy. Toland’s Socratic Lodge 
is an elegant pattern for YVeifbaupt, and his Triumph 
of Real’on, his Philofophic Happincfs, his God, or 
shihna are all fo like the harfh fyflem of Spar- 

tacus, that I am convinced that he has copied them, 
damping them with the roughnels of his own charac¬ 
ter. But to go on 5 Spartacus fays of the Englifh : 

Their poet Pope made his ElTay on Man a fyftem 

fC of pure naturalifm, without knowing it, as Brother 

<c Chrydppus did with my Prieft’s Degree, and was 

<c equally altonifhed when this was pointed out to him. 

f< Chrylippus is religious, but not fuperditious. Bro- 

" ther Lucian (Nicolai, of whom I have already laid 

ce fo much) fays, that the grave Zolikofer now allows 

“ that it would be a very proper thing to eftablifh a 

“ Deiftical Word ip at Berlin. I am nor afraid but 

* 

things will go on very well. But Philo, who was 
“ enrrufeed with framing the Prieft’s Degree, has de- 
c< It royal it without any neceffity ; it would, forfooth, 
£< lrartlc thofc who have a hankering for Religion. But 

I alv.avs told you that Philo is fanatical and prudifh. 


! gave him fine materials, and he has Pained it full 
oi ceremonies and child’s play, and as Minos fays, 
ref: lexer la reli?ia:. But ail this may be corrected 
in the revifion by the sJreopagiUz." 

K-. B. I have already mentioned Baron Knigge’s 
tor-vnlion to Illuminatifm by the M. tie Co dlanza, 
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whofe name in the Order was Diomedes. Knigge 
(henceforth Philo) was, next to Spartacus, the molt 
ferviceable man in the Order, and procured the great- 
eft number of members. It was chiefly by his exer¬ 
tions among the Mafons in the Proteitant countries, 
that the Eclettic Syjlem was introduced, and afterwards 
brought under the direction of the Illuminati. This 
conqueft was owing entirely to his very extenfive con¬ 
nections among the Mafons. He travelled like a phi- 
lofopher from city to city, from Lodge to Lodge, and 
even from houfe to houfe, before his Illumination, try¬ 
ing to unite the Mafons, and he now went over the 
fame ground to extend the Eclectic Syjlem , and to get 
the Lodges put under the direction of the Illuminati, 
by their choice of the Mailer and Wardens. By this 
the Order had an opportunity of noticing the conduCt 
of individuals; and when they had found ouc their 
manner of thinking, and that they were fit for their 
purpofe, they never quitted them till they had gained 
them over to their party. We have feen, that he was 
by no means void of religious imprefiions, and v/e of¬ 
ten find him offended with the atheifm of Spartacus. 
Knigge was at the fame time a man of the world, and 
had kept good company. Weifnaupt had palled his 
life in the habits of a college : therefore he knew 
ICnigge’s value, and communicated to him all his pro¬ 
jects, to be dreffed up by him for the tafle of fociety. 
Philo was of a much more affeCtionate difpofuion, 
with fomething of a devotional turn, and was (hocked 
at the hard indifference of Spartacus. After labour¬ 
ing four years with great zeal, he was provoked with 
the difingenuous tricks of Spartacus, and he broke off 
all connection with the Society in 1784, and fomc time 
after published a declaration of all that lie had done in 
it. This is a moft excellent account of the plan-^nd 
principles of the Order, (at lead as he conceived it, 

Ct for 
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for Spartacus had much deeper views,) and fhows that 
the aim of it was to abolifh Chriftianity, and all the 
ftatc-govcrnments in Europe, and to eftablifh a great 
republic. But it is full of romantic notions and enthu- 
liafiic declamation, on the hackneyed topics of uni- 
vcrfal citizenlhip, and liberty and equality. Spartacus 
gave him iine, and allowed him to work on, knowing 
that he could difcard him when he chofe. I fhall after 
this give fomc extradls from Philo’s letters, from which 
the reader will lie the vile behaviour of Spartacus, and 
the nature of his ultimate views. In the mean time 
we may proceed with the account of the principles of 
the fyftcm. 


Spartacus to Cato. 

cc Nothing would be more profitable to us than a 
“ right hiftorv of mankind. Defpotifm has robbed 
“ them of their liberty. How can the weak obtain 
“ protection ? Only by union j but this is rare. No- 
“ thing can bring this about but hidden focieties. 

O O 

“ Hidtien fciiools of v/ifdom are the means which will 
cc one day free men from their bonds. Thefe have in 
tc all ages been the archives of nature, and of the 
t( rights of men ; and by them fhall human nature be 
(< raifed from her fallen (late. Princes and nations 
<c fhall vanifh from the earth. The human race will 
ct then become one family, and the world will be the 
cc dwelling of rational men. 

<£ Morality alone can do this. The Head of every 
tc family will be what Abraham was, the patriarch, the 
tc prieft, and the unlettered lord of his family, and 
u Reafon will be the code of laws to all mankind. 
<c This,” fays Spartacus, cc is our great secret. 
c< True, there may be fome dif urbance, but by and 

“ by 
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ce by the unequal will become equal; and after the 
tc ftorm all will be calm. Can the unhappy confe- 
" quences remain when the grounds of dillenfion are 
<c removed ? Roufe yourfelves therefore, O men ! af- 
iC fert your rights, and then will Rcafon rule with un- 
<c perceived l'way; and all shall be happy.* 

c< Morality will perform all this ; and morality is 
cc the fruit of Illumination ; duties and rights are reci- 
£C procal. Where Oftavius has no right, Cato owes 
fc him no duty. Illumination ilievvs us our rights, and 
ct Morality follows ; that Morality which teaches us 
cf to be of age, to be out of war denflo ip, to be full grown, 
<c and to walk • without the leading firings of priefis and 
u princes.” 

t( Jefus of Nazareth, the Grand Mailer of our Or- 
fC der, appeared at a time when the world was in the 
tc utmcft dilbrder, and among a people who for ages 
‘ c had groaned under the yoke of bondage. He taught 
« c them the Jeflbns of Reafon. To be more effective, 
*< he took in the aid of Religion—of opinions which 
t( were current—and, in a very clever manner , he com- 
<c bined his fecret doctrines with the popular religion, 
(C and with the euftoms which lay to his hand. In 
< c thefe he wrapped up his leflons—he taught by para- 
« bles. Never did any prophet lead men l'o eaiilyand 
“ fo fecurely along the road of liberty. Pie concealed 
< c the precious meaning and confequences of hisdoc- 
ci trines; but fully difclofed them to a chofcn few. He 
<c fpeaks of a kingdom of the upright and faithful; his 
<c Father’s kingdom, whofe children we alio are. Let 
“ us only take Liberty and Equality as the great aim 

“ of 

* Happy France ! Cradle of Illumination, where the morning 
of Realon has dawned, difpelling the clouds of Monarchy and, 
Chriftianity, where the babe has fuc ced the blood of the unenlight¬ 
ened, and Murder! Fire ! Help ! has been the lullaby to fing it to 
fieep. 
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<f of his doctrines, and Morality as the way to attain it, 
“ and everv thing in the New Teftament will be com- 
<c prehenfible ; and Jefus will appear as the Redeemer 
Cf of flaves. Man is fallen from the condition of Li- 

berty and Equality, the state of pure nature. 
“ He is under fubordination and civil bondage, arifing 
c< from the vices of man. This is the fall, and 
t£ ORIGINAL SIN. The KINGDOM OF GRACE is that 

“ reftoration which may be brought about by Illumi- 
£C nation and a juft Morality. This is the new birth. 
cc When man lives under government, he is fallen, his 
“ worth is gone, and his nature tarnilhed. By fubdu- 
<c ing our paflions, or limiting their cravings, we may 
{{ recover a great deal of our original worth, and live 
Cf in a ftate of grace. This is the redemption of men 
tc —this is accomplifhed by Morality ; and when this 
<c is fpread over the world, we have the kingdom 
“ cf the just. 

“ Bur, alas! the tafk of felf-formation was too hard 
c£ for the fubjetes of the Roman empire, corrupted by 
<f every fpecies of profligacy. A chofen few received 
cc the doctrines in fecret, arid they have been handed 
“ down to us (but frequentlyalmoft buried under rub- 
cc bifli of man’s invention) by the Free Mafons. Thefe 
“ three conditions of human fociety are exprefled by 
<e the rough., the fplit, and the poliflied ftone. The 
£C rough ftone, and the one that is fplit, exp refs our 
“ condition under civil government rough by every 
c{ fretting inequality of condition and fplit, fince v/e 
<c are no longer one family and are farther divided 
cf by differences of government, rank property, and 
cc religion ; but when reunited in one family, we are 
ce repiefcnted by the polifhed ftone. G. is Grace ; 
ff the Flaming Star is the Torch of Real'on. Thofe 
Cf who pofiefs this knowledge are indeed illuminati. 
f f Hiram is our fictitious Grand Matter, flain for the 

cc REDEMP- 
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ct redemption of slaves ; the Nine Mailers are 
£t the Founders of the Order. Free Mafonry is a 
cc Royal Art, inal'much as it teaches us to walk with- 
(C out trammels, and to govern ourlclves.” 

Reader, are you net curious to learn lbmcthingof 
this all-powerful morality, fo operative on the heart of 
the truly illuminated—oi this difeiplina arcani 3 entrusted 
only to the chofen few, and handed down to Profcffor 
Weifhaupt, to Spartacus, and his afibciates, who have 
cleared it of the rubbifh heaped on it by the dim-fight- 
ed Mafons, and now beaming in its native luftre on 
the minds of the Areopagit<e ? The teachers of ordinary 
Chriftianity have been labouring for almolt cooo years, 
with the New Teflament in their hands ; many of 
them with great add refs, and many, I believe, with 
honeft zeal. But alas ! they cannot produce fuch won¬ 
derful and certain effedh, (for obferve, that Weifhaupt 
repeatedly allures us that his means are certain,) pro¬ 
bably for want of this difeiplina arcard , of whole efficacy 
fo much is laid. Mod: fortunately, Spartacus has 
given us a brilliant fpecimen of the ethics which illu¬ 
minated himlelf on a trying occafion, where an ordi¬ 
nary Chriftian would have been much perplexed, or 
would have taken a road widely different from that of 
this illuftrious apodle of light. And feeing that feveral 
of the Arecpagitae co-operated in the tranfaction, and 
that it was carefully concealed from the profane and 
dim-fighted vvoild, we can have no doubt but that it 
was conducted according to the difeiplina arcard of Il¬ 
lumination. I lhall give it in his own words. 


Spartacus to Marius , SeptsrAjer 1783. 

fC I am now in the mod embarraffing Gtuation ; it 
,£ robs me of all red, and makes me unfit for every 

“ tiling. 
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“ thing. I am in danger of lofing at once my honour 
c< and my reputation, by which I have long had fuch 
“ influence. What think you r—my fitter-in-law is 
“ with child. I have lent her to Euriphon, and am 
“ endeavouring to procure a marriage-licence from 
<c Rome. How much depends on this uncertainty— 
“ and there is not a moment to lofe. Should I fail, 
lt what is to be done ? What a return do J make by 
c< this to a perfon to whom I am fo much obliged !” 
(We (hall fee the probable meaning of this exclama¬ 
tion by and by). ct We have tried every method in 
“ our power to dettroy the child ; and I hope (he is 
£< determined on every thing—even d—.” (Can this 
mean death r) “ But alas ! Euriphon is, I fear, too ti- 
“ mid,” (alas ! poor woman, thou art now under 
the difeiflina arc aril,) u and I fee no other expedient. 
“ Could I be but allured of the filence of Cellus, (a 
<c phyfician at Ingolftadt,) he can relieve me, and he 
“ promijed me as much three years ago. Do fpeak to 
“ him, if you think he will be Haunch. I would not let 
<c Cato” (his dearett friend, and his chief or only con¬ 
fident in the fcheme of illumination) <£ know it yet, 
“ becaufe the affair in other refpedts requires his whole 
“ friendfhip.” (Cato had all the pretty receipts.) 
<c Could you but help me out of this dittrefs, you 
“ would give me life, honour, and peace, andJlrength 
tc to work again in the great cauje . If you cannot, be 

<c a (lured 1 will venture on the moft defperate ftroke,” 
(poor fitter !) f< for it is fixed.—I will not lofc my ho- 
cc nour. I cannot conceive what devil has made me 
t( aftray —me zvho have always been Jo careful on fuch cc- 
<c cafions. As yet all is quiet, and none know of it but 
*5 you and Euriphon. Were it but time to undertake 
c< any thing—but alas ! it is the fourth month. Thofe 
<( damned prietts too—for the action is fo criminally 
“ accounted bv them, and fcandalifes the blood. This 

“ makes 
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“ makes the utmoft efforts and the mod defperate 
tc meafures abfolutely neceffary.” 

It will throw fome light on this tranfa&ion if we read 
a letter from Spartacus to Cato about this time. 

ft One thing more, my deareft friend—Would it be 
<f agreeable to you to have me for a brother-in-law ? 
(t If this fhould be agreeable, and if it can be brought 
ct about without prejudice to my honour, as I hope it 
ff may, I am not without hopes that the connection 
“ may take place. But in the mean time keep it a 
“ fecret, and only give me permiffion to enter into 
‘ f correfpondence on the fubjeCt with the good lady, 
“ to whom I beg you will offer my refpeCtful compli- 
“ ments, and I will explain myfelf more fully to you 
“ by word of mouth, and tell you my whole Situation. 
“ But I repeat it—the thing mud be gone about with 
< c addrefs and caution. I would not for ail the world 
u deceive a perfon who certainly has not deferved fo 
" of me.” 

What interpretation can be put on this ? Cato feems 
to be brother to the poor woman—he was unwittingly 
to furnifh the drugs, and he was to be dealt with about 
confenting to a marriage, which could not be altoge¬ 
ther agreeable to him, fince it required a difpenfation, 
jfhe being already the filter-in-law of Weifhaupt, either 
the filter of his former wife, or the widow of a deceafed 
brother. Or perhaps Spartacus really willies to marry 
Cato’s filter, a different perfon from the poor woman 
in the ftraw; and he conceals this adventure from his 
trufty friend Cato, till he fees what becomes of it. 
The child may perhaps be got rid of, and then Spar¬ 
tacus is a free man. There is a letter to Cato, thank- 
ins him for his friendfhip in the affair of the child— 
buc it gives no light. I meet with another account, 
that the filter of Zwack threw nerfelf from the top of 
a tower, and beat out her brains. But it is not faid 

that 
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that it Vvas an only filler; if it was, the probability is, 
that Spartacus had paid his add re lies to her, and fuc- 
ceeded, and that the fubfequent affair of his marriage 
with his filler-in-law, or fomething worfe, broke her 
heart. This feems the bell account of the matter. 
For Hertel (Marius) writes to Zwack in November 
1782 : c< Spartacus is this day gone home, but has left 
<c his fifter-in-law pregnant behind (this is from Bafius 
<c Hoff). About the new year he hopes to be made 

“ merry by a-, who will be before all kings and 

‘ c princes—a young Spartacus. The Pope alfo will 
cc refpeft him, and legitimate him before the time.” 

Now, vulgar C'hriftian, compare this with the for¬ 
mer declaration of Weifhaupt, where he appeals 
to the tenor of his former life, which had been 
fo feverely ferutinifed, without diminilliing his high 
reputation and great influence, and his ignorance and 
abhorrence of all thofe things found in Cato’s repofito- 
ries. You fee this was a furprife—he had formerly 
proceeded cautioufly —“ He is the bell man,” fays 
Spartacus, “ who bell; conceals his faults.”—He was 
difappointed by Celfus, zvko bad promijed him bis ajfif- 
tance on Juch occofwns three years ago, during all which 
time he had been bufy in “ forming himfclf.” How 
far he has advanced, the reader may judge. 

One is curious to know what became of the poor 
woman: fhe was afterwards taken to the houfe of Ba¬ 
ron Balfus; but here the foolilh woman, for want of 
that courage which Illumination and the bright prof- 
pe<fc of eternal fleep fhould have produced, took fright 
at the dijciplini arcani y left the houfe, and in the hidden 
fociety of a midwife and nurfe brought forth a young 
Spartacus, who now lives to thank his father for his 
endeavours to murder him. A tf damnedpris/l” the 
good Bifhop of Freyfingen, knowing the cogent rea¬ 
sons, procured the difpenfation, and Spartacus was 

obliged, 
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her ° The fcandal was hufhed, and would not have 
been difcovered had it not been for thefe private wn- 


Buc Spartacus fays " that when you think 
“ him lunk to the bottom, he will fpring up with 
“ double vigour.” In a fubfequent work, call¬ 
ed Short Amendment of my Plan , he lays, cc If men were 
“ not habituated to wicked manners, his letters would 
cc be their own juftification.” He does not fay that 
he is without fault; <c but they are faults of the under- 
cc ftanding' — not of the heart. He had, firft of all, to 
c« form himfelf ; and this is a work of time.” In the 
affair of his fitter-in-law he admits the fails, and the 
attempts to deftroy the child; “ but this is far from 
<c proving any depravity of heart. In his condition, 
cc his honour at {take, what elfe was left him to do? 
« His greateft enemies, the Jefuits, have taught that 
« in fuch a cafe it is lawful to make away with the 
cc child,” and he quotes authorities from their books.* 
cc In the introductory fault he has the example of the 
cc belt of men. The fecond was its natural confe- 
cc qu* e nce, it was altogether involuntary, and, in the 
“ eve of a philofophical judge” (I prefume of the Gal¬ 
lic School)' “ who does not fquare himfelf by the harfh 
cc letters of a blood-thirfiy lawgiver , he has but a very 
«c triflino- account to fettle. He had become a public 
cc teacher, and was greatly followed ; this example 
<c might have ruined many young men. The eyes of the 
Cf Order alfo were fixed on him. The edifice reded 
cc 011 u[ s cre dit; had he fallen, he could no longer have 


<( been 


R 


* This is flatly contradicted in a pamphlet by F. Stnttlcr, a Ca¬ 
tholic clercryman of moll: refpedtable character, who here expofes, 
in the molfincontrovertible manner, the impious plots of YVeifnaupt, . 
his total difregaj;il to truth, his counterfeit antiques, and all hi& 
lies again ft the jefuits. 
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“ been in a condition to treat the matters of virtue Jo as to 
“ make a lofting impreffun. It was chiefly his anxiety 
li to fupport the credit of the Order which determined 
(( him to take this ltep. It makes for him, but by no 
tc means againfi him; and the perfons who are moft 
“ in fault are the flavifh inquificors, who have pub- 
f( liflied the tranfaflrion, in order to make his charac- 
f< ter more remarkable, and to hurt the Order through 
<( his perfon j and they have not fcrupled, for this hel- 
6f lifli purpofe, to ftir up a child againft his father !!!” 

I make no reflections on this very remarkable, and 
highly ufeful ftory, but content myfelf with faying, 
that this juftification by Weifbaupt (which I have been 
careful to give in his own words) is the greateft inftance 
of effrontery and infult on the fentirnenrs of mankind 
that I have ever met with. We are all fuppofed as 
completely corrupted as if we had lived under the full, 
blaze of Illumination. 

In other places of this curious correfpondence we 
learn that Minos, and others of the Areopagitec , wanted 
to introduce Atheifm at once, and not go hedging in 
the manner they did; affirming it was eafier to ihew 
at once that Atheifm was friendly to fociety, than to 
explain all their Mafonic Chriftianity, which they were 
afterwards to fhew to be a bundle of’lies. Indeed this 
purpofe, of not only abolifhing Chriftianity, but all 
pofitive religion whatever, was Weifhaupt’s favourite 
fcheme from the beginning. Before he canvaifed for 
his Order, in 1774, he publifhed a fictitious antique, 
which he called Sidonii Apcllinarus Fragment a ^ to pre¬ 
pare (as he exprefsly fays in another place) mens minds 
for the doCtrines of Reafon, which contains all the de- 
teftable doCtrines of Robinet’s book Dela Nature. The 
publication of the fccond part was {topped. Weifhaupt 
fays in his Apology for the Illuminatt, that be¬ 
fore 1780 he had retraCled his opinions about Materi¬ 
al ifm. 
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alifm, and about the inexpediency of Princes. But 
this is falfe : Philo fays exprefsly, that every thing re¬ 
mained on its original footing in the whole practice 
and dogmas of the Order when he quitted it in July 
1784. All this was concealed, and even the abomi¬ 
nable Mafonry, in the account of the Order which 
Weifhaupt publifhed at Regenfburg; and it required 
the conftant efforts of Philo to prevent bare or flat 
Atheifm from being uniformly taught in their degrees. 
He had told the council that Zeno would not be under 
a roof with a man who denied the immortality of the 
foul. He complains of Minos’s cramming irreligion 
down their throats in every meeting, and fays, that he 
frightened many from entering the Order. cc Truth,” 
fays Philo, “ is a clever, but a modeft girl, who mud 
6C be led by the hand like a gentlewoman, but not 
“ kicked about like a whore.” Spartacus complains 
much of the fqueamifhnefs of Philo; yet Philo is not 
a great deal behind him in irreligion. When deferib- 
ing to Cato the Chriftianity of the Prieft-degree, as 
he had manufactured it, he fays, Cf It is all one whe- 
Cf ther it be true or falfe, we muft have it, that we 
te may tickle thofe who have a hankering for religion.” 
All the odds feems to be, that he was of a gentler dif- 
pofition, and had more deference even for the abfurd 
prejudices of others. In one of his angry letters to 
Cato he fays: The vanity and felf-conceit of Spar- 
“ tacus would have got the better of all prudence, had 
ff I not checked him, and prevailed on'the Arecpagitce 
ff but to defer the developement of the bold principles 
c< till we had firmly lecurcd the man. I even wifhed 
“ to entice the candidate the more by giving him back 
<f all his former bonds of fecrecy, and leaving him at 
ct liberty to walk out without fear and I am certain 
“ that they were, by this time, fo engaged that we 
fC fhould not have loft one man. But Spartacus had 
tf compofed an exhibition of his laft principles, for a 

cc difeourfe 
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dilcourfe of reception, in which he painted his three 
c< favourite myfterious degrees, which were to be con- 
“ ferred by him alone, in colours which had fafcina- 
“ ted his own fancy. But they were the colours of 
(t hell, and w’ould have feared the mod intrepid; and 
<( becaufe I reprefented the danger of this, and by 
“ force obtained the omilTion of this picture, he be- 
“ came my implacable enemy. I. abhor treachery 
“ and profligacy, and leave him to blow himfelf and 
“ his Order into the air.” 

Accordingly this happened. It was this which ter¬ 
rified one of the four profefiors, and made him impart 
his doubts to the reft. Yet Spartacus feems to have 
profited by the apprehenftons of Philo; for in the laft 
reception, he, for the firft time, exadts a bond from 
the intrant, engaging himfelf for ever to the Order, 
and fwearing that he will never draw back. Thus ad¬ 
mitted, he becomes a fure card. The courfe of his 
life is in the hands of the Order, and his thoughts on 
a thoufand dangerous points; his reports concerning 
his neighbours and friends; in fhort, his honour and 
his neck. The Deift, thus led on, has not far to go 
before he becomes a Naturalift or Atheift; and then 
the eternal fleep of death crowns all his humble hopes. 

Before giving an account of the higher degrees, I 
ftiall juft extradt from one letter more on a lingular 
fubjedt. 


Minos to Sebaftian, 1782. 

* 

iC The propofal of Hercules to eftablifti a Minerval 
“ fchool for girls is excellent, but requires much cir- 
(C cumfpedtion. Philo and I have long converfed on 
“ this fubjedt. We cannot improve the world with- 
ff out improving women, who have fuch a mighty in- 
c< fluence on the men. But how fhall we get hold of 

“ them r 
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“ them? Plow will their relations, particularly their 
<c mothers, immerled in prejudices, content that others 
<( lhall influence their education ? We muft begin with 
“ grown girls. Hercules propoles the wile of Ptole- 
t( my Magus. I have no objection ; and I have four 
“ ftep-daughters, fine girls. The oldeft in particular 
<c is excellent. She is twenty-four, has read much, is 
£C above all prejudices, and in religion fhe thinks asldo. 
“ They have much acquaintance among the young la- 
“ dies their relations. (N. B. We don’t know the rank 
<c of Minos, but as he does not ufe the word Dame;?, 
<c but Frauenzimmer , it is probable that -it is not high.) 
<c It may immediately be a very pretty Society, under 
<c the management of Ptolemy’s wife, but really un- 
6C der bis management. You muft contrive pretty de- 
cc -grees, and drefies, and ornaments, and elegant and 
decent rituals. No man muft be admitted. This 
“ will make them become more keen, and they will 
ff go much farther than if we were prefent, or than if 
u they thought that we knew of their proceedings. 
“ Leave them to the fcope of their own fancies, and 
“ they will foon invent myfteries which will put us to 
“ the blufh, and create an enthufiafm which we can 
i( never equal. They will be our great apoftles. Re- 
“ fieft on the refpeft, nay the awe and terror infpired 
li by the female myftics of anciquicy. (Think of the 
if Daniads—think of the Theban Bacchantes .) Ptole- 
“ my’s wife muft direct them, and fhe will be inftruff- 
<e ed by Ptomlemy, and my ftep-daughters will con- 
fult with me. We muft always be at hand to pre- 
“ vent the introduftion of any improper queftion. We 
<c muft prepare themes for their difeuffion—thus we 
“ fhall confefs them, and infpire them with our fenti- 
c< ments. No man however muft come near them. 
({ This will fire their roving fancies,- and we may ex- 
fC pc< 5 t rare myfteries. But I am doubtful whether 

“ this 
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“ this Aftociation will be durable. Women are fickle 
“ and impatient. Nothing will pleafe them but hup- 
<c rying from degree to degree, through a heap of in- 
(C fignificant ceremonies, which will foon lofe their 
(< novelty and influence. To reft ferioufiy in one 
“ rank, and to be frill and filent when they have found 
ct out that the whole is a cheat, (hear the words of an 
<( experienced Mafon,) is a tafk of which they are in- 
cc capable. They have not our motives to perfevere 
fC for years, allowing themfelves to be led about, and 
“ even then to hold their tongues when they find that 
a they have been deceived. Nay there is a rifle that 
(i they may take it into their heads to give things an 
fC oppofite turn, and then, by voluptuous allurements, 
c< heightened by affe&ed modefty and decency, which 
u give them an irrefiftible empire over the beft men, 
“ they may turn our Order upfide down, and in their 
c , c turn will lead the new one.” 

Such is the information which may be. got from the 
private correfpondence. It is needlefs to make more 
extra&s of every kind of vice and trick. I have taken 
fuch as fhew a little of the plan of the Order, as far 
as the degree of Illnminatus Minor , and the vile pur- 
pofes which are concealed under all their fpecious de¬ 
clamation. A very minute, account is given of the 
plan, the ritual, ceremonies, &c. and even the’inftruc- 
tions and difeourfes, in a book called the Achte Iilu- 
minat , published at Edejfa (Frankfurt) in 1787. Philo 
fays, <£ that this is quice accurate, but that he does 
fc not know the author.” I proceed to give an ac¬ 
count of their higher degrees, as they are to be feen 
in the book called Iseuefie Arbeitung des Spartacus nnd 
Philo. And the authenticity of the accounts is atteft- 
ed by Grollman, a private gentleman of independent 
fortune, who read them, figned and fealed by Sparta¬ 
cus and the Ar cope, git <e. 


The 
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The feries of ranks and progrcfs of the pupil were 
arranged as follows: 


N URSERY 5 “ 


-Preparation, 

-Novice, 

- --Minerval, 

-Iilumin. Minor. 


[Sy m- C -Apprentice, 

| bolic <-Fellow Crafr, 

Masonry,-^ C.-*-Matter, 

0 , C Ilium. Major , Scotch Novice 

<jcc cj £ Mum . dirigem , Scotch Knight. 

Prefbyter, Prieft, 

Prince, Regent, 

Magus , 

Rex. 

The reader mutt be almoft fick of fo much villanv, 
and would be difgufted with the minute detail, in which 
the cant of the Order is ringing continually in his ears. 
I fhall therefore only give Inch a fhort extract as may 
fix our notions of the obje< 5 b of the Order, and the mo¬ 
rality of the means employed for attaining it. We 
need not go back to the lower degrees, and fhall begin 
with the Illuminatus dirigens, or Scotch 
Knight. 

After a fhort introdu&ion, teaching us how the holy 
fecret Chapter of Scotch Knights is affembled, we have, 

I. Fuller accounts and inftru< 5 lions relating to the whole. 

II. Iriftrudtions for the lower claffes of Mafcnry. III. 
Inftru&ions relating to Mafon Lodges in general. IV. 
Account ofa reception into this degree, with the bond 
which each fubfcribes before he can be admitted. V. 
Concerning the Solemn Chapter for reception. VI. 
Opening of the Chapter. VII. Ritual of Reception, 
and the Oath. , VIII. Shutting of the Chapter. IX. 

Agape, 


Mysteries,’ 


Letter 


Greater 
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Agape, or Love-Feaft. X. Ceremonies of the confe- 
cration of the Chapter. Appendix A, Explanation ,of 
the Symbols of Free Mafonry. B, Catechifm for the 
Scotch Knight. C, Secret Cypher. 

In N° I. it is laid that the tc chief ftudy of the 
“ Scotch Knight is to work on all men in fuch a way 
(< as is moll inlinuating. II. Fie mull endeavour to 
“ acquire the podl-dion of confiderable property. III. 
<c In all Mafon Lodges we mull try fecretly to get the 
“ upper hand. The Mafons do not know what Free- 
cc Mafonry is, their high objcfls, nor their highell 
“ Superiors, and fhould be directed by thofe who will 
lead them along the right road. In preparing a can- 
“ -didate for the degree of Scotch Knighthood, we 
“ mu ft bring him into dilemmas by enfnaring quedions. 
<r —We mull endeavour to get the dilpofal of the mo- 
“ ney of the Lodges of the Free Mafons, or at lead 
<e take care that it be applied to purpofes favourable 
(i to our Order—but this mud be done in away that 
<f Hi all not be remarked. Above all, we mud pufh 
f< forward with all our fkill, the plan of Eclectic Ma- 
li fonry, and for this purpofe follow up the circular 
<c letter already fent to all the Lodges with every 
“ thine that can increafe their prefent embarraffment.” 


CC 

cc 

ct 

cc 


In the bond of N° IV. the candidate binds himlelf to 
<c confides* and treat the Illuminati as the Superiors of 
Free Mafonry, and endeavour in all the Mafon 
Lodges which he frequents, to have the Mafonry of 
the iiiulninated, and particularly the Scotch Novi¬ 
tiate, introduced into the Lodge.” (This is not 
very different from the Mafonry of the Chevalier dc 
VAivle of the Rofaic Mafonry, making the Matter’s 
degree a fort of commemoration of the pafiion, but 
vyithout giving that character to Chriftianity which is 
peculiar to Ilkiminatifm.) Jefus Chrid is reprefented 
as the enemy of funerditious observances, and the af- 

fertor 
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fertor of the Empire of Reafon and of Brotherly love, 
and his death and memory as dear to mankind. Thi$ 
evidently paves the way for Weifhaupt’s Chridianity. 
The Scotch Knight alfo engages tf to conflder the 
fC Superiors of the Order as the unknown Superiors of 
<c Free Mafonry, and to contribute all he can to their 
ec gradual union.” In the Oath, N° VII. the candi¬ 
date fays, “ I will never more be a flatterer of the great, 
“ 1 will never be a lowly fervant of princes ; but I will 
<f drive with fpirit, and with addrefs, for virtue, wif-~ 
“ dom, and liberty. I will powerfully oppofe fuper- 
tc ftition, Hander, and defpotifm ; fo that, like a true 
<f fon of the Order, I may ferve the world. 1 will 
“ never facrifice the general good, and the happinefs 
tc of the world, to my private intered. I will boldly 
cc defend my brother againd flander, will follow out 
£C the traces of the pure and true Religion pointed out 
tf to me in my indrudions, and in the dotdrines of 
“ Mafonry and will faithfully report co my $u- 
fC periors the progrefs I make therein.” 

When he gets the droke which dubs him a Knight, 
the Prefes lays to him, “ Now prove thyfelf, by thy 
“ ability, equal to Kings, and never from this time 
<{ forward bow thy knee to one who is, like thyfelf but 
“ a man.” 

N° IX. is an account of the Love-Fead. 

i ft. There is a Table Lodge, opened as ufual, but 
in virtue of the ancient Mader-word. Then it is faid, 
f< Let moderation, fortitude, morality, and genuine 
“ love of the Brethren, with the overflowing ofinno- 
“ cent and carelefs mirth reign here.” (This is aimed 
verbatim from Toland.) 

id , In the middle of a bye-table is a chalice, a pot 
of wine, an empty plate, and a plate of unleavened 
bread—All is covered with a green cloth, » 

S 3 d } When 
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3d, When the Table Lodge is ended, and the Pre¬ 
fect fees no obkacle,’ he krikes on this bye-table the 
kroke of Scotch Maker, and his fignal is repeated by 
the Senior Warden. All are kill and filent. The 
PrefeCt lifts off the cloth, 

4 th\ The Prefect afks, whether the Knights are in 
the difpoktion to partake of the Love-Feall in earnek, 
peace, and contentment. If none hefitates or offers to 
retire, he takes the plate with the bread and fays, 

“ J. of N. our Grand-Maker, in the night in which 
“ he was betrayed by his friends, perfecuted for his 
cc love for truth, imprifoned, and condemned to die, 
tf aiTemblea his truky Brethren, to celebrate his laff 
“ Love-Feak—which is fignified to us in manv wavs. 
ic He took bread (taking it) and broke it (breaking 
<e it) and bleffed it, and gave it to his difciples, &c. 
<c —This kiall be the mark of our Holy Union, &c. 
ec Let each of you examine his heart, whether love 
“ reigns in it, and whether he, in full imitation of our 
tc Grand-Maker, is ready to day down his life for his 
“ Brethren.- 

“ Thanks be to our Grand-Maker, who has ap- 
“ pointed this feak as a memorial of his kindnefs, for 
<c the uniting of the hearts of thofe who love him.— 
<f Go in peace, and bleffed be this new Affociation 
“ which we have formed.—Bleffed be ye who remain 
<e loyal and krive for the.good caufe.” 

$th. The Prefect immediately'doles the Chapter 
with the ufual ceremonies of the Lege de Table. 

6th , It is to be obferved, that no priek of the Order 
muk be prefent at this Love-Fcak, and that even the 
Brother Servitor quits the Lodge. 

I muk obferve here, that Philo, the manufacturer 
of this ritual, has done it very injudicioufiy ; it has no 
r^femblance whatever to the • Love-Feak of the primi¬ 
tive Chrikians, and is merely a copy of a fimilar thing 

in 
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in one of the fteps of French Mafonry. Philo’s read¬ 
ing in church-hiftory was probably very fcanty, or he 
trufted that the candidates would not be very nice in 
their examination of it, and he imagined that it would 
do well enough, and <c tickle fuch as had a religious 
“ hankering.” Spartacus difliked it exceedingly-—it 
did not accord with his ferious conceptions, and he 
juftly calls it Joner la. Religion. 

The difcourfe of reception is to be found alfo in the 
fecret correfpondence (Nachtrag II. Abtheilung , p. 44*)* 
But it is needlefs to infert it here. I have given the 
fubftance of this and of all the Cofmo-political decla¬ 
mations already in the panegeric introduction to the 
account of the procefs of education. And in Sparta- 
cus’s letter, and in Philo’s, I have given an abftraCt of 
the introduction to the explanation given in this degree 
of the fymbols of Free Mafonry. With refpeCt to the 
explanation itfelf, it is as flovenly and wretched as can 
be imagined, and thews that Spartacus trufted to much 
more operative principles in the human heart for the 
reception of his nonfenfe than the dictates of.unbiafted 
reafon. None but promifing fubjeCts were admitted 
thus far-—fuch as would not boggle and their princi¬ 
ples were already fufticiently apparent to allure him 
that they would be contented with any thing that made 
game of religion, and would be diverted by the feri- 
oufnefs which a chance devotee might exhibit during 
thefe filly caricatures of Chriftianity and Free Mafonry. 
But there is confiderable addrefs in the way that Spar¬ 
tacus prepares his pupils for having all this mummery 
fhevvn in its true colours, and overturned. 

£c Examine, read, think on thefe fymbols,. There 
cc are many things which one cannot find out without 
iC a guide, nor even learn without inftruCtion. They 
“ require ftudy and zeal. Should you in any future 
£< period think that you have conceived a clearer no- 

6< tion 
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tc tion of theirs that you have found a paved road, 
tc declare your difcoveries to your Superiors; it,is 
<c thus that you improve your mind; they expeCt this 
“ of you; they know the true path—but will not point 
cl it out—enough if they aflilt you in every approach 
c< to it, and warn you when you recede from it. They 
ei have* even put things in your way to try your powers 

of leading yourfelf through the difficult track of dif- 
<c covery. In this procefs the weak head finds only 
tf child’s play—-the initiated finds objeCls of thought 
“ which language cannot exprefs, and the thinking 
t( mind finds food for his faculties.” By fuch fore¬ 
warnings as thele Weiffiaupt leaves room for any de¬ 
viation, for any fentiment or opinion of the individual 
that he may afterwards choofe to encourage, and “ to 
“ whifper in their ear (as he expreflfes it) many things 
<c which he did not find it prudent to infert in aprint- 
u ed compend.” 

But all the principles and aim of Spartacus and of 
his Order are moft diftin&ly feen in the third or Myf- 
tery Clafs. I proceed therefore to give fome account 
of it. By the Table it appears to have two degrees, 
the LefTer and the Greater Mylteries, each of which 
have two departments, one relating chiefly to Religion 
and the other to Politics. 

The Pricft’s degree contains, 1. an Introduction. 
.2. Further Accounts of the Reception into this degree. 
3. What is called InftruCtion in the Third Chamber, 
which the candidate mult read over. 4. The Ritual 
of Reception. 5. Inil ruition for the Firft Degree of 
the Priell's Clafs, called Injlnitlio in Scientific is. ' 6. 
Account of the Confecration of a Dean, the Superior 
of this Lower Order of Priells. 

The Regent degree contains, 1. Directions to the 
Provincial concerning the difpenfation of this degree. 
2. Ritual of Reception. 3. Syltem of Direction for 

the 
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the whole Order. 4. Inftruttion for the whole Regent 
degree. 5. Inftrudlion for the Prefects or Local Su¬ 
periors. 6. Inftru&ion for the Provincials. 

The moft remarkable thing in the PriefPs degree 
is the Inftru&ion in the Third Chamber. It is to be 
found in the private correfpondence (Nachtrage Origi¬ 
nal Schriften 1787, 2d. Abtheilung , page 44.). There 
it has the title Difcourfe to the Illuminati Dirigentes y or 
Scotch Knights. In the critical hiffory, which is an¬ 
nexed to the Neuejle Arbeitung y there is an account 
given of the reafon for this denomination; and notice 
is taken of l'ome differences between the inftru&ions 
here contained and that difcourfe. 

This inftrudion begins with fore complaints of the 
low condition of the human race; and the caufes are 
deduced from religion and ftate-government. t£ Men 
(c originally led a patriarchal life, in which every fa- 
<c ther of a family was the iole lord of his houfe and 
“ his property, while he himfelf polTeffed general free- 
“ dom and equality. But they buffered themfelves to 
<( be oppreffed—gave themfelves up to civil focieties, 
tc and formed ftates. Even by this they fell; and this 
tc is the fall of man* by which they were thruft into 
ct unfpeakable mifery. To get out of this ftate, to 
ct be freed and born again, there is no other mean 
{C than the life of pure Reafon, by which a general 
“ morality may be eftablifhed, which will put man in 
<c a condition to govern himfelf; regain his original 
u worth, and difpenfe with all political fupports, and 
ec and particularly with rulers. This can be done in 
“ no other way but by fecret affociations, which will 
£< by degrees, and in liience, poffcfs themfelves of the 
lC government of the States, and make ufe of thofe 

means for this purpofe which the wicked ufe for ac- 
<f attaining their bafe ends. Princes and Priefts are 
tc in particular, and kaf exochen the wicked, whofe 

<c hands 
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i( hands vve jnuft: tie up by means of thefe aflociations, 
“ if we cannot root them out altogether. 

“ Kings are parents. The paternal power ceafes 
tc with the incapacity of the child; and the father in- 
%( jures his child, if he pretends to retain his right be- 
f< yond this period. When a nation comes of age, 
“ their ftate of wardfhip is at an end.” 

Here follows a long declamation againft patriotifm, 
as a narrow-minded principle when compared with 
true Cofmo-polirifm. Nobles are reprefented as f< a 
“ race of men that ferve not the nation but the Prince, 
iC whom a hint from the Sovereign ftirs up againft the 
“ nation, who are retained fervants and minifters of 
“ defpotifm, and the mean for opprefting national Ii- 
c< berty. Kings are accufed of a tacit convention, 
“ under the flattering appellation of the balance of 

power, to keep nations in fubjedlion. 

“ The means to regain Reafon her rights—to raife 
u liberty from its afhes—to reftore to man his original 
tf rights—to produce the previous revolution in the 
“ mind of man—to obtain an eternal viftory over op- 
“ preffors—and to work the redemption of mankind, 
<( are fecret fchools of vvifdom. When the worthy 
“ have ftrengthened their afiociation by numbers, they 
f< are fecure, and then they begin to become power- 
i( ful, and terrible to the wicked, of whom many will, 
cc for fafety, amend themfelves—many will come over 
“ to our party, and we fhal! bind the hands of the reft:, 
tf and finally conquer them. Whoever lpreads gene- 
“ ral Illumination, augments mutual fecurity j Illu- 
“ mination and fecurity make princes unnecefiary j 
“ Illumination performs this by creating an cffe6live 
“ Morality, and Morality makes a nation of full age 
“ fit to govern itfelf; and flnce it is not impofiible to 
“ produce ajuft: Morality, it is poflible to regain free^ 
cc dom for thp world.” 
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££ We muft therefore ftrengthen our band, and efta- 
££ blifh a legion, which fhall reftore the rights of man, 
££ original liberty and independence. 

“ Jefus Chrift”—but I am fick of all this. The fol¬ 
lowing queftions are put to the candidate : 

1. ££ Are our civil conditions in the world the defti- 
<£ nations that feem to be the end of our nature, or the 
££ purpofcs for which man was placed on this earth, 
££ or are they not ? Do ftates, civil obligations, popu- 
<£ lar religion, fulfil the intentions of men who eftablifh- 
<£ ed them ? Do fecret affociations promote inftruc- 
<£ tion and true human happinefs, or are they the 
fC children of necefiity, of the multifarious wants, of 
£C unnatural conditions, or the inventions of vain and 
££ cunning men ?” 

2. £< What civil affociation, what fcience do you 
£C think to the purpofe, and what are not ?” 

3. ££ Has there ever been any other in the world, is 
££ there no other more limple condition, and what do 
££ you think of it r” 

4. ££ Does it appear pofiible, after having gone 
££ through all the nonentities of our civil conftitutions, 
££ to recover for once our firft fimplicity, and get 
<£ back to this honourable uniformity ?” 

5. ££ How can one begin this noble attempt; by 
££ means of open fupport, by forcible revolution, or 
££ by what other way ?” 

6. £< Does Chriftianity give us any hint to this pur- 
<£ pofe ? Does it not recognile fuch a blefied condition 
££ as once the lot of man, and as ft ill recoverable ?” 

7. ££ But is this holy religion the religion that is 
£C now profefied by any fed on earth, or is it a bet- 
<£ ter ?” 

8. ££ Can we learn thi^eligion—can the world, as 
<£ it is, bear the light ? Do you think that it would be 
££ of fervice, before numerous obftacles are removed,'- 

££ if 
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<c if we taught men this purified religion, fublime phi - 
tc lofophy, and the art of governing themfelves ? Oi v 
tc would not this hurt, by roufing the interefted pafii- 
“ ons of men habituated to prejudices, who would op- 
tc pofe this as wicked ?” 

ij. “ May it not be more advifable to do away thefe 
“ corruptions by little and little, in filence, and for 
<£ this purpofe to propagate thefe falutary and heart- 
c< confoling dodtrines in fecret ?” 

io. “ Do we not perceive traces of fuch a fecret 
c ‘ dodtrine in the ancient lchools of philofophy, in the 
tf dodtrines and inftrudtions of the Bible, which Chrifir," 
tc the Redeemer and Deliverer of the human race, 
£t gave to his trufty difciples ?—Do you not obferve 
“ an education, proceeding by fteps of this kind, hand- 
“ ed down.to us from his time till the prefent ?” 

In the ceremonial of Reception, crowns and fceptres 
are reprefented as tokens of human degradation. <f The 
(C plan of operation, by which our higher degrees adt, 
“ muft work powerfully on the world, and mull give 
fc another turn to all our prefent conftitutions.” 

Many other queftions are put to the pupil during hi>s 
preparation, and his anfwers are given in writing. 
Some of thefe refcripts are to be found in the lecret 
correfpondence. Thus, “ How far is the pofition true, 
that all thofe means may be ufed for a good purpofe 
ct which the wicked have employed for a bad ?” And 
along with this queftion there is an injundtron to take 
counfel from the opinions andcondudt ofthe learned and 
worthy out of the fociety. In one of the anfwers, the ex¬ 
ample of a great philofopher and Cofmopolice is adduced, 
who betrayed a private correfpondence entrufted to 
him, for the fervice of freedom : the cafe was Dodtor 
Franklin’s. In another, the^ower of the Order was 
extended to the putting the individual to death ; and 
the rcafon given was, that. <c this power was allowed 

<c to 
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“ to all Sovereignties, for the good of the S;ate, and 
<c therefore belonged to the Order, which w,,s co go- 

<s vern the world.”-' c N. B. \\ e muft acquire the 

<c direction of education—of church-management—of 
<c the profefforial chair, and of the pulpit. We mult 
tf bring our opinions into falhion by every art—fpread 
fC them among the people by the help of young wri- 
“ ters. We muft preach the warmeft concern for hu- 
<c inanity, and make people indifferent to all other relation r v 
“ We muft take care that our writers be well puffed, 
“ and that the Reviewers do not depreciate them ; 
fC therefore we muft endeavour by every mean to gain 
<c over the Reviewers and Journalifts; and we muft 
<c alfo try to gain the bookfellers, who in time wijl fee 
<f that it is their intereft to fide with us.” 

I conclude this account of the degree of Prefbyter 
with remarking, that there were two copies of it em¬ 
ployed occafionally. In one of them all the moft of- 
fenfive things in refpeCt of church and ftate were left 
out. The fame thing was done in the degree of Che¬ 
valier du Soleil of the French Mafonry. I have feen 
three different forms. 

In the Regent degree, the proceedings and inflec¬ 
tions are conducted in the fame manner. Here, it is 
faid, “ We muft as much as poffible feiedl for this de- 
tc gree perfons who are free, independent ofall princes j 
<f particularly fuch as have frequently declared them- 
c< lelves difeontented with the ufual inftitutions, and 
tf their wifhes to fee a better government eftablifhed.” 

Catching queftions are put to the candidate for this 
degree fuch as, 

i. <c Would the fociety be objectionable which 
“ fhould (till the greater revolution of nature fhould 
<c be ripe) put monarchs and rulers out of the condi- 
<f tion to do harm ; which fliould in filence prevent 
“ the abufe of power, by furrounding the great with 
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tc its members, and thus not only prevent their doing 
“ mifchief, but even make them do good ?” 

2. tc Is not tire objection unjuft, That fuch a Soci- 
cc ciety may abufe its power ? Do not our rulers fre- 
cc quently abufe their power, though we are filent ? 
tc This power is not fo lecure as in the hands of our 
<c Members, whom we train up with fo much care, 
ct and place about princes after mature deliberation 
* c and choice. If any government can be harmlefs 
tc which is erected by man, furely it muft be ours, 
4t which is founded on morality, forefight, talents, li- 
“ berty, and virtue,” &cc. 

The candidate is prefented for reception in the cha¬ 
racter of a Have j and it is demanded of him what has 
brought him into this mo ft miferable of all conditions. 
He anfwers—Society—the State—Submiffivenefs— 
Falfe Religion. A fkeleton is pointed out to him, at 
the feet of which are laid a Crown and a Sword. He 
is arked, whether that is the lkdeton of a King, a No¬ 
bleman. or a Beggar ? As he cannot decide, the Pre- 
iident of the meeting fays to him, <c the character of 
* c being a Man is the only one that is of importance.” 

In a long declamation on the hackneyed topics, we 
have here and there fome thoughts which have not yet 
come before us. 

“ We muft allow the underlings to imagine, (but 
“ without telling them the truth,) that we direct ail 

the Free Mafon Lodges, and even all other Orders, 
ft and that the greateft monarchs are under our guid- 
u ance, which indeed is here and there the cafe. 

“ There is no way of influencing men fo powerful- 
ff ly as by means of the women. Thefe Ibould there- 
“ fore be our chief ftudv ; we fliould infinuate our- 

4 * 

felves into their good opinion, give them hints of 
(C emancipation from the tyranny of public opinion, 
ft and of ftanding up for thcmfelves it will be an im- 
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<< mcnfe relief to their enflaved minds to be freed from 
lc any one bond of reftraint, and it will fire them the 
“ more, and caufe them to work for us with zeal, 
<c without knowing that they do fo ; for they will only 
cc be indulging their own defire of perfonal admira- 
<c tion. 

ff We muft win the common people in every cor- 
“ ner. This will be obtained chiefly by means of the 
tc fchools, and by open, hearty behaviour, fhow, con- 
<e defcenfion, popularity, and toleration of their pre- 
“ judices, which we fliall at leifure root out and diipel, 
u If a writer publiflies any thing that attracts notice, 
ce and is in itfelf juft, but does not accord with our 
“ plan, we muft endeavour to win him over, or decry 
ce him. 

<e A chief objedt of our care muft be to keep down 
l ' that fiavifh veneration for princes which fo much 
(< difgraces all nations. Even in the foi-difant free En- 
<f gland, the filly Monarch fays, We are gracioufly 
<£ pleafed, and the more Ample people fay, Amen. Thefe 
iC men, commonly very weak heads, are only the far- 
<c ther corrupted by this fervile flattery. • But let us at 
“ once give an example of our fpirit by our behaviour 
with Princes > we muft avoid all familiarity—never 
“ entruft ourfelves to them—behave with precilion, 
but with civility, as to other men—fpeak of them 
<f on an equal footing—this will in time teach them 
cc that they are by nature men, if they have fenfe and 
“ fpirit, and that only by convention they 'are Lords. 
“ We muft aftiduoufly colledl anecdotes, and the ho- 
“ nourable and mean adtions, both of the leaft and 
“ the greatefti and when their names occur in any re- 
<£ cords which are read in our meetings, let them 
ic ever be accompanied by thefe marks of their real 
tc worth. 

/ 

/ 
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“ The great Ihrength of our Order lies in its conceal- 
c( mentj let it never appear in anyplace in its oV/n 
<c name, buc always covered by another name, and 
tc another occupation. None is fitter than the three lower 
f< degrees of Free Mafcnry ; the public is accufiomed to it 
,{ experts Utile from it, and therefore takes little notice of it. 
ct Next to this the form of a learned or literary fociety 
is bcft fuited to our purpofe, and had Free Mafonry 
l< not cxiibed, this cover would have, been employed j 
“ and ic may be much more than a cover, it may he a 
<c powerful engine in our hands. By eftablifijing reading 
“ J'ocieties , andfulfcripticn libraries , and taking thefe under 
“ cur dir cdl ion, andfapplying them through our labours , we 
‘ £ may turn the public mind which way we will. 

<c In like manner we mult try to obtain an influence 
“ in the military academies, (this may be of mighty 
“ confequence,) the printing-houfes, booldellers fhops, 
c< chapters, and in lhort in all offices which have any 
“ efFe< 5 t, either in forming, or in managing, or even 
“ in directing the mind of man: painting and engrav- 
£C ing are highly worth our care*.” 

“ Could our Prefect” (obferveit is to the Illuminati 
Regcntes he is fpeaking, whofe officers are P ref edit) 
“ fill the judicatories of a ftate with our worthy mem- 
‘ c bers, he does all that man can do for the Order. It 
‘ c is better than to gain the Prince himfelf. Princes 
<c Ihould never get beyond the Scotch knighthood. 
‘ c They either never profecute any thing, or they twill 
<c every thing to their own advantage. 

“ A Literary Society is the molt proper form for 
< f the introduction of our Order into any ftate where 
“ we are yet Itrangers.” (Mark this!) 

<c The 

* (They were ilrongly fufpc&ed of having publilhed fome fcan- 
dalous caricatures, and fome very immoral prints.) They ferup- 
led at no mean, however bafe, for corrupting the nation. Mira- 
beau had done the fame thing at Berlin. By political caricatures 
and filthy prints, they corrupt even fuch as ennpot read. 
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« The power of the Order mud furely be turned to 
“ the advantage of its Members. All mud be afiided. 
“ They mud be preferred to ail perfons otherwife of 
“ equai merit. Money, fervices, honour, goods, and 
“ blood, mud be expended for the fully proved Bre- 
“ thren, and the unfortunate mud be relieved by the 
“ funds of the Society.” 

As evidence that this was not only their indrudtions, 
but alfo their adiduous practice, take the following re¬ 
port from the overfeer of Greece (Bavaria). 


In Cato's hand-writing . 

ft The number (about 600) of Members relates to 

Bavaria alone. 

“ In Munich there is a well-condituted meeting of 
“ Illuminati Majores , a meeting of excellent Illuminati 
c< Minores, a refpedtable Grand Lodge, and two Mi- 
“ nerval Afiemblies. There is a Minerval AiTembly 
“ at Freyfllng, at Landfbcrg, at Burghaufen, at Straf- 
tc burg, at Ingoldadt, and at lad at Regenfburg*. 

“ At Munich we have bought a houfe, and by cle- 
cc ver meafures have brought things fo far, that the 
<c citizens take no notice of it, and even fpeak of us 
fC with edeem. We can openly go to the houfe every 
“ day, and carry on the budnefs of the Lodge. This 
<f is a great deal for this city. In the houfe is a good 
cf mufcum of natural hidory, and apparatus for cx- 
“ periments: alfo a library which daily increaies. The 
“ garden is well occupied by botanic fpecimens, and 
“ the whole has the appearance of a fociety of zealous 
lf naturalids. 

“ We get all the literary journals. We take care, 
“ by well-timed pieces, to make the citizens and the 

Princes 

* In this fmall turbulent city there were eleven fecret focietics of 
Mafon6, Rofycrucians, Clair voyants, <?cc. 
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“ Princes a little more noticed for certain little (lips. 
<c We oppofe the monks with all our might, and with 
“ great fuccefs. 

O t ’ 

“ The Lodge is conflicted entirely according to our 
<c fyflem, and has broken off entirely from Berlin, and 
“ we have nearly finifhed our tranladlions with the 
<c Lodges of Poland, and fhall have them under our 
cc direction. 

" By the adlivity of our Brethren, the Jefuits have 
<c been kept out of all the profefforial chairs at Ingol- 
<c ftadt, and our friends prevail.” 

“ The widow Duchefs has let up her academy en- 
‘ e tircly according to our plan, and we have all the 
fi Profeffors in the Order. Five of them are excellent, 
‘ c and the pupils will be prepared for us. 

“ We have got Pylades put at the head of the Fife, 
cc and he has the church-money at his difpofal. By 
tc properly ufing this money, we have been enabled 

iC to put our brother-’s houfehold in good order; 

ce which he had deftroyed by going to the Jews. We 
“ have fupported more Brethren under fimilar misfor- 
<c tunes. 

ec Our Ghoflly Brethren have been very fortunate 
<f this lafl year, for we havev procured for them feveral 
“ good benefices, parifhes, tutorfhips, &c. 

“ Through our means Arminius and Cortes have 
fC gotten Profeflorfhips, and many of our younger 
<c Brethren have obtained Burfaries by our help. 

We have been very fuccefsful againft the Jefuits, 
cc and brought things to fuch a bearing, that their re- 
" venues, fuch as the Million, the Golden Alms, the 
cc Exercifes, and the Converfion Box, are now under 
cc the management of our friends. So are alfo their con- 
ec cernsin theuniverfity and the German fchool founda- 
Cf tions. The application of all will be determined 
“ prefently, and we have fix members and four friends 

“ in 
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“ in the Court. This has coft our fenate Tome nights 
c< want of deep. 

<f Two of our beft youths have got journies from the 
<f Court, and they will go to Vienna, where they will 
cc do us great fervicc. 

Cf All the German Schools, and the Benevolent So- 
cc ciety, are at laft under our direction. 

cc We have got feveral zealous members in thecourts 
<c ofjuftice, and we are able to afford them pay, and 
f< other good additions. 

cf Lately, we have got pofTelfion of the Bartholomew 
f< Inftitution for young clergymen, having fecured all 
cf its fupporters. Through this we fhall be able to 
ct fupply Bavaria with fit priefts. 

<c By a letter from Philo we learn, that one of the 
Cf higheft dignities in the church was obtained for a 
fC zealous Illuminatus, in oppofition even to the au- 
<f thority and right of the Bifhop of Spire, who is re- 
cf prefented as a bigoted and tyrannical pried.” 

Such were the lefter myfteries of the Illuminati. But 
there remain the higher myfteries. The fyftem of thefe 
has not been printed, and the degrees were conferred 
only by Spartacus himfelf, from papers which he never 
entrufted to any perfon. They were only read to the 
candidate, but no copy was taken. The publifher of 
the Neuefie Arbeitung fays that he has read them (fo fays 
Grollman). He fays, “ that in the firft degree of 
tc Magus or Philosophus, the dodtrines are the 
<c fame with thofe of Spinoza, where all is material, 
(c God and the world are the fame thing, and all re- 
t( ligion whatever is without foundation, and, the con- 
“ trivance of ambitious men.” THe fecond degree, 
or Rex, teaches, that every peafant, citizen, and 
houfeholder is a fovereign, as in the Patriarchal 
“ ftate, and that nations mult be brought back to that 
“ ftate, by whatever means are conducible—peace¬ 
ably, 
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<£ ably, if it can be done; but, if not, then by'force 
<c —for all fubordiniition mult vanifh from the face of 
f£ the earth.” 

The author fays further, that the German Union 
was, to his certain knowledge, the work of the Illu¬ 
minati. 

The private correfpondence that has been publifhed 
is by no means the whole of what was difcovered at 
Landfhut and Bafliis Hoff, and government got a great 
deal of ufeful information, which was concealed, both 
out of regard to the families of the perfons concerned, 
and alfo that the reft might not know the utmoft ex¬ 
tent of the difcovery, and be Ids on their guard. A 
third collection was found under the foundation of the 
houfe in which the Lodge Theodor vom guten Rath had 
been held. But none of this has appeared. Enough 
furely has been difcovered to give the public a very 
juft idea of the defigns of the Society and its connec¬ 
tions. 

Lodges were difcovered, and are mentioned in the 
private papers already publifhed, in the following 
places. 


Munich 

Ingolftadt 

Frankfort 

Echftadt 

Hanover 

Brunfwick 

Cal be 

Magde burgh 
Caftd 
Ofnabruck 
Weimar 

Upper Saxony (feveral) 
Auftria (14) 


Weftphalia (feveral) 
Heidelberg 
Manheim 
Strafburgh (5) 

Spire 
Worms 
Duffcldorff 
Cologne 
Bonn (4) 

Livonia (many) 
Courland (many) 
Frankendahl 
Allace (many) 


Vienna 
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Vienna (4) 

Deuxponts 

Heffe (many) 

Coufel 

Buchenwerter 

Treves (2) 

Mompeliard 

Aix-la~Chapelle (2) 

Stutgard (3) 

Bartfchied 

Carlfrune 

Hahrenberg 

Anfpach 

Switzerland (many) 

Neuwied (2) 

Rome 

Mentz (2) 

Naples 

Poland (many) 

Ancona 

T urin 

Florence 

England (8) 

France 

Scotland (2) 

Holland (many) 

Warfaw (2) 

Drefden (4) 

America (feveral.) N. B. 

This was before 1786. 

I have picked up the names of the following mem¬ 
bers. 

Spartacus, 

Weifhaupt, Profeffor. 

Philo, 

Knigge, Freyherr, i. e. 
Gentleman. 

Amelius, 

Bode, F. H. 

Bayard, 

Bufche, F. H. 

Diomedes, 

Conftanza, Marq. 

Gato, 

Zwack, Lawyer. 
Torring, Count. 
Khreitmaier, Prince. 
Utfchneider, Profeffor. 
Coffandey, Profeffor. 
Renner, Profeffor. 
Grunberger, Profeffor. 
Balderbufch, F. H. 
Lippert, Counfellor. 
Kundl, ditto. 

Bart, ditto. 

u 

Leiberhauer, 
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Pythagoras, 

Leiberhauer, Priefl. 
Kundler, Profeflor. 
Lowling, Profeflor. 
Vachency, Counfellor. 
Moraufky, Count. 
Hoffftetter, Surveyor of 
Roads. 

Strobl, Bookfeller. 
Weftenrieder, Profeflor. 
Babo, Profeflor. 

Baader, Profeflor. 

Burzes, Priefl. 

Pfruntz, Priefl. 

Hannibal, 

Brutus, 

Lucian, 

Bafius, Baron. 

Savioli, Count. 

Nicholai, Bookfeller. 

Zoroafter, Confucius, 

Bahrdt, Clergyman. 
Baierhamer. 


Hermes Trifmegiftus, Socher, School Infpedtor. 

Dillis, Abbe. 


Sulla, 

MeggenhofF, Paymafter. 
Danzer, Canon. 

Braun, ditto. 

Fifcher, Magiftrate. 
Frauenberger, Baron. 
Kaltner, Lieutenant. 

Pythagoras, (ad,) 
Marius, 

Drexl, Librarian. 

Hertel, Canon. 

Dachfel.. 

Saladin, 

Dilling, Counfellor. 
Seefeld, Count. 

Gunflieim, ditto. 
Morgellan, ditto. 

Ecker, ditto. 

Ow. Major. 

Werner, Counfellor. 

Cornelius, 
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Cornelius Scipio, 


Tycho Brahe, 
Thales, 

Attila, 

Ludovicus Bavarus, 

Shaftefbury, 

Coriolanus, 

Timon, 

Tamerlane, 

Livius, 

Cicero, 

Ajax, 


Berger, Counfellor. 
Wortz, Apothecary. 
Mauvillon, Colonel. 
Mirabeau, Count. 
Orleans, Duke. 
Hochinaer. 

Gafpar, Merchant. 
Kapfinger. 

Sauer. 

Lofi. 

Steger. 

Tropponero, Zufchwartz. 
Michel, 

Lange. 

Badorffer. 

Pfeft. 

Mafienhaufen, Count. 


I have not been able to find who perfonated Minos, 
Euriphon, Celfuis, Mahomet, Hercules, Socrates, 
Philippo Strozzi, Euclides, and fome others who have 
been uncommonly adtive in carrying forward the great 
caufe. 

The chief publications for giving us regular accounts 
of the whole, (befides the original writings,) are, 

1. GroJJe Abjicht des IlluminaUn Or dens. 

2. *- Nachtrages (3.) an denjelben. 

3. JVeifnaupf s improved Syjiem. 

4. Syjiem des Ilium. Ordens aus dem Griginal-Jchriften 
gezogcn. 

I may now be permitted to make a few refledtions 
on the accounts already given of this Order, which has 
fo diftindtly concentrated the cafual and fcattered ef¬ 
forts of its prompters, the Chevaliers Bienfaijants , the 
Phiialeihes., and Amis Reunis of France, and carried on 
the fyftem of enlightening and reforming the world. 

The 
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The great aim profefled by the Order is to make men 
happy; and the means profefled to be employed, ,as 
the only and furely effective, is making them good; and 
this is to be brought about by enlightening the mind> and 
freeing it from the dominion of fnperftition and prejudices . 
This purpofe is effected by its producing a juft and fteady 
morality. This done, and becoming univerfal, there 
can be little doubt but that the peace of fociety will be 
the confequence,—that government, fubordination, 
and all the difagreeable coercions of civil governments 
will be unneceflary,—and that fociety may go on 
peaceably in a ffate of perfect liberty and equality. 

But furely it requires no angel from heaven to tell 
us that if every man is virtuous, there will be no vice ; 
and that there will be peace on earth, and good-will 
between man and man, whatever be the differences of 
rank and fortune; fo that Liberty and Equality feem 
not to be the neceflary confequences of this juft Mora¬ 
lity, nor neceflary requifttes for this national happinefs. 
We may queftion, therefore, whether the Illumination 
which makes this a neceflary condition is a clear and 
a pure light. It may be a falfe glare fhowing the ob¬ 
ject only on one fide, tinged with partial colours thrown 
on it by neighbouring objedts. We fee fo much wif- 
dom in the general plans of nature, that we are apt to 
think that there is the fame in what relates to the hu¬ 
man mind, and that the God of nature accomplifnes 
his plans in this as well as in other inftances. We are 
even difpofed to think that human nature would fuffer 
by it. The rational nature of man is not contented 
with meat and drink, and raiment, and fhelter, but is 
alfo pleafed with exerting many powers and faculties, 
and with gratifying many taftes, which could hardly 
have exiftence in a fociety where all are equal. We 
fay that there can he no doubt but that the pleafure 
ariflng fronv the contemplation of the works of art— 
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the pleafure of intelledfual cultivation, the pleafure of 
mere ornament, are rational, diftinguifh man from a 
brute, and are fo general, that there is hardly a mind 
fo rude as not to feel them. Of all thefe, and of all 
the difficult fciences, all mod rational, and in them- 
felves mod innocent, and mod delightful to a culti¬ 
vated mind, we (hould be deprived in a fociety where 
all are equal. No individual could give employment 
to the talents neceffary for creating and improving thefe 
ornamental comforts of life. We are abfolutely cer¬ 
tain that, even in the mod favourable fituations on the 
face of the earth, the mod untainted virtue in every 
bread could not raife man to that degree of cultivation 
that is pofleffed by citizens very low in any of the dates 
of Europe; and in the fituation of mod countries we 
are acquainted with, the date of man would be much 
lower: for, at our very fctting out, we mud grant 
that the liberty and equality here fpoken of mud be 
complete} for there mud not be fuch a thing as a fzr* 
mer and his cottager. This would be as unjuft, as 
much the caufe of dilcontent, as the gentleman and 
the farmer. / 

This fcheme therefore fcems contrary to the defigns 
of our Creator, who has every where placed us in thofe 
fituations of inequality that are here fo much reproba¬ 
ted, and has given us drong propenfities by which we 
relifn thofe enjoyments. We alfo find that they may 
be enjoyed in peace and innocence. And ladly, we ima¬ 
gine that the villain, who, in the ftation of a profefTor, 
would plunder a prince, would alfo plunder the farmer if 
he were his cottager. The Illumination therefore that 
appears to have the bed chance of making mankind hap¬ 
py is that which will teach us the Morality which will re- 
fpeddthe comforts of cultivated Society, and teach us to 
protect the poffeiforsin the innocent enjoyment of them } 
that will enable us to perceive and admire the tade and 

elegance 
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elegance of Architedture and Gardening, without any 
wifti to fvveep the palaces, the gardens, and their owner, 
from off the earth, merely becaufe he is their owner. 

We are therefore fufpicious of this Illumination, 
and apt to aferibe this violent antipathy to Princes and 
fubordination to the very caufe that makes true Illumi¬ 
nation, and juft Morality proceeding from it, fo ne- 
ceflfary to public happinefs, namely, the vice and in- 
juftice of thofe who cannot innocently have the com¬ 
mand of thofe offenfive elegancies of human life. Lux¬ 
urious tafte, keen defires, and unbridled pafiions, would 
prompt to all this5 and this Illumination is, as we fee, 
equivalent to them in effect. The aim of the Order 
is not to enlighten the mind of man, and fhew him his 
moral obligations, and by the practice of his duties to 
make fociety peaceable, pofieflion fecurc, and coercion 
unneceflfary, fo that all may be at reft and happy, even 
though all were equal; but to get rid of the coercion 
which muft be employed in the place of Morality, that 
the innocent rich may be robbed with impunity by the 
idle and profligate poor. But to do this, an unjuft ca- 
fuiftry muft be employed inftead of a juft Morality; 
and this muft be defended or fuggefted, by mifrepre- 
fenting the true ftate of man, and of his relation to the 
univerfe, and by removing the reftriftions of religion, 
and giving a fuperlative value to all thofe conftittients 
of human enjoyment, which true Illumination fhews 
us to be but very fmall concerns of a rational and vir¬ 
tuous mind. The more clofely we examine the prin¬ 
ciples and practice of the Illuminati, the more clearly 
do we perceive that this is the cafe. Their firft and 
immediate aim is to get the poffeflion of riches, power, 
and influence, without induftry ; and to accomplifh 
this, they want to abolifh Chriftianity; and then dif- 
folute manners and univerfal profligacy will procure 
them the adherence of all the wicked, and enable them 

to 
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to overturn all the civil governments of Europe; after 
which they will think of farther conquefts, and extend 
their operations to the other quarters of the globe, till 
they have reduced mankind to the date of.one undif- 
tinguifhable chaotic mafs. 

But this is too chimerical to be thought their real 
aim. Their Founder, I dare fay, never entertained 
fuch hopes, nor troubled himfelf with the fate ofdiftant 
lands. But it comes in his way when he puts on the 
mafk of humanity and benevolence: it mult embrace 
all mankind, only becaufe it mult be ftronger than p.a- 
triotifm and loyalty, which ftand in his way. O.bferve 
that Weilhaupt took a name expreffive of his .princi¬ 
ples. Spartacus was a gladiator, who headed an in- 
lurreftion of Roman Haves, and for three years kept 
the city in terror. Weifhaupt fays in one of his let¬ 
ters, <c I never was fond of empty titles; but furely 
cc that man has a childifh foul who would not as rea- 
“ dily chufe the name of Spartacus as that of 06 ta- 
Cf vius Auguftus.” The names which he gives to fe- 
veral of his gang exprefs their differences of femi- 
ments. Philo, Lucian, and others, are very fignifi- 
cantly given to Knigge, Nicholai, &c. He was vain 
of the name Spartacus, becaufe he confidered himfelf 
as employed fomewhat in the fame way, leading flaves 
to freedom. Princes and Priefts are mentioned by him 
on all occafions in terms of abhorrence. 

Spartacus employs powerful means. The ftyle of 
the Jefuit.% (as he fays,) he confiders every mean as 
confecratea by the end for which it is employed, and 
he fays with great truth, 

(< FleRerefi nequeofuperos, Achercnta mevebo” 

To fave his reputation, he fcruples not to murder 
his innocent child, and the woman whom he had held 
in his arms with emotions of fondnefs and affc&ion. 

But 
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But left this Ihould appear too felnfh a motive, he fays, 
“ Had I fallen, my precious Order would have fallen 
" with me ; the Order which is to blefs mankind. I 
“ fhouldnot again have been able to fpeak of virtue fo 
“ as to make any lading impreffion. My example 
“ might have ruined many young men.” This he 
thinks will excufe, nay fandtify any thing. “ My 
“ letters are my greateft vindication.” He employs 
the Chriftian Religion, which he thinks a falfehood, 
and which he is afterwards to explode, as the mean for 
invitingChriftians of every denomination, and gradually 
cajoling them, by clearing up their Chriftian doubts in 
fuccefiion, till he lands them in Deiftn ; or if he finds 
them unfit, and too religious, he gives them a Stabene, 
and then laughs at the fears, or perhaps madnefs, in 
which he leaves them. Having got them the length 
ofDeifm, they are declared to be fit, and he receives 
them into the higher myfteries. But left they fhould 
ftill fhrink back, dazzled by the Pandemonian glare of 
Illumination which will now burft upon them, he ex¬ 
acts from them, for the firft time, a bond of perfc- 
verance. But, as Philo fays, there is little chance of 
tergiverfation. The life and honour of moft of the 
candidates are by this time in his hand. They have 
been long occupied in the vile and corrupting office of 
fpies on all around them, and they are found fit for 
their prefent honours, becaufe they have difcharged 
this office to his fatisfadlion, by the reports which they 
have given in, containing ftories of their neighbours, 
nay even of their own gang. They may be ruined in 
the world by difclofing thefe, either privately or pub¬ 
licly. A man who had once brought himfelf into this 
perilous fituation durft not go back. He might have 
been left indeed in any degree of Illumination ; and, if 
Religion has not been quite eradicated from his mind, 
he muft be in that condition of painful anxiety and 
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doubt that makes him defperate, fit for the full opera¬ 
tion of fanaticifm, and he may be engaged, in the caufe 
of God, £C to commit all kind of wickednefs and greedi- 
tc neks.” In this ft ate of mind, a man fhucs his eyes, 
andrufheson. Had Spartacus fuppofed that he was 
dealing^ with good men, his conduct: would have been 
the reverfe of all this. There is no occafion for this 
bond from a perfon convinced of the excellency of the 
Order. But he knew them to be unprincipled, and 
that the higher myfteries were fo daring, that even lb me 
of fuch men would ftart at them. But they muft not 
blab. 

Having thus got rid of Religion, Spartacus could 
with more fafety bring into view the great aim of all his 
efforts—to rule the world by means of his Order. As 
the immediate mean for attaining this, he holds out 
the prcfpebt of freedom from civil fubordination. Per- 
fe£f Liberty and Equality are interwoven with every 
thing ; and the flattering thought is continually kept 
up, that “ by the wife contrivance of this Order, the 
“ mod complete knowledge is obtained of the real 
<e worth of every perfon j the Order will, for its own 
<c fake, and therefore certainly , place every man in 
“ that fituation in which he can be moft effective. The 
£f pupils are convinced that the Order will rule the 
“ world. Every member therefore becomes a ruler.” 
We all think ourfelves qualified to rule. The difficult 
talk is to obey with propriety ; but we are honeftly 
generous in our profpefts of future command. It is 
therefore an alluring thought, both to good and bad 
men. By this lure the Order will fpread. If they are 
adlive in infinuating their members into offices, and 
in keeping out others, (which the private correfpon- 
dence ffiews to have been the cafe,) they may have had 
frequent experience of their fuccefs in gaining an influ¬ 
ence on the world. This muft whet their zeal. If 
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Weifhaupt was a finccre Cofmo-polite, he had 
the pleafure of feeing “ his work profpering in his 
hands.” 

It furely needs little argument now to prove, that 
the Order of Illuminati had for its immediate objedt 
the abolishing of Chriftianity, (at leaf!; this was the in¬ 
tention of the Founder,) with the foie view of over¬ 
turning the civil government, by introducing univerfal 
diflbiutenefs and profligacy of manners, and then getting 
the afiiftance of the corrupted fubjedts to overfet the 
throne. The whole condudt in the preparation and 
inftrudtion of the Prefbytcr and Regem is diredted to 
this point. Philo fays, ‘ f I have been at unwearied 
“ pains to remove the fears offome who imagine that 
t{ our Superiors want to abolifn Chriftianity but by 
l< and by their prejudices will wear off, and they will 
Cf be more at their eafe. Were I to let them know 
“ that our General holds all Religion to be a lie, and 
tc ules even Deifm, only to lead men by the nofe— 
<c Were I to connedt myfelf again with the Free Ma- 
i( fons, and tell them our deligns to ruin their Fra- 
“ ternity by ihis circular letter (a letter to the,Lodge 
“ in Courland)—Were I but to give the leaft hint to 
“ any of the Princes of Greece (Bavaria)—No, my 
cc anger fhall not carry me lb far.—An Order, forfooth, 
“ which in this manner abides human nature—which 
‘ c will fubjedt men to a bondage more intolerable than 

Jefuitifm—I could put it on a rcfpedtable footing, 
iC and the world would be ours. Should I mention 
c ‘ our fundamental principles, (even after all the pains 
“ I have been at to mitigate them,) fo unqueftionably 
cf dangerous to the world, who would remain ? What 
c ‘ fignifies the innocent ceremonies of the Prieft’sde- 
“ gree, t as I have compofed it, in comparifon with 
cc your maxim, that we may ufe for a good end thofe 
“ means which the wicked employ for a bafe purpofe ?” 

Brutus 
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Brutus writes, <c Numenius now acquiefces in the 
<c mortality of the foul; but, I fear we fhall lofe Lu- 
cc dovicus Bavarus. He told Spartacus, that he was 
ct miftaken when he thought that he had fwallowed 
“ his ftupid Mafonry. No, he faw the trick, and did 
“ not admire the end that required it. I don’t know 
“ what to do; a Sta bene would make him mad, and 
<c he will blow us all up. 

“ The Order muft poflefs the power of life and 
tc death in confequence of our Oath; and with pro- 
ct priety, for the fame realon, and by the fame right, 
cc that any government in the world poflcffes it; for 
“ the Order comes in their place, making them un- 
<c necefiary. When things cannot be otherwife, and 
cc ruin would enfue if the Affociation did not employ 
<c this mean, the Order muft, as well as public rulers, 
<c employ it for the good of mankind; therefore for 
{C its own prefervation.” (N. B. Obierve here the 
cafuiftry.) “ Nor will the political conftitutions fuf- 
c< fer by this, for there are always thoufands equally 
£< ready and able to fupply the place.” 

We need not wonder that Diomedes told the Pro- 
feflors, <£ that death, inevitable death, from which no 
<c potentate could prote<£t them, awaited every traitor 
(( of the Order;” nor that the French Convention 
propofed to take off the German Princes and Generals 
by fword or poifon, &c. 

Spartacus might tickle the fancy of his Order with 
the notion of ruling the world; but I imagine that his 
own immediate objedb was ruling the Order. The 
happinefs of mankind was, like Weifhaupt’s Chrifti- 
anity, a mere tool, a tool which the Regentes made a 
joke of. But Spartacus would rule the Regentes ; this 
he could not fo eafily accomplifh. His dcfpotifm was 
infupportable to mofc of them, and finally brought all 
to light. When he could not pcrfuade them by his 

own 
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own firmnefs, and indeed by his fuperior talents and 
diflnterettednefsin other refpettts, and his unwearied ac¬ 
tivity, he employed jefuitical tricks, caufing them to 
fall out with each other, fctting them as fpies on each 
other, and fepararing any two that he faw attached to 
each other, by making the one a Matter of the other; 
and, in fhort, he left nothing undone that could fecure 
his uncontrolled command. This caufed Philo to quit 
the Order, and made Bajfus, Ton Torring , Kreitmaier , 
and feveral other gentlemen, ceafe attending the meet¬ 
ings; and it was their mutual dittenfions which made 
them fpeak too freely in public, and call on them- 
felves fo much notice. At the time of the difcovery, 
the party of Weifhaupt confifted chiefly of very mean 
people, devoted to him, and willing to execute his 
orders, that by being his fervants, they might have 
the pleafure of commanding others. 

The objects, the undoubted objects of this AiToci- 
ation, are furely dangerous and detettable; namely, . 
to overturn the prefent conttitutions of the European 
States, in order to introduce a chimera which the 
hittory of mankind Ihews to be contrary to the nature 
of man. 

Nat nr am expellas fared, tamen ufque recurret. 

Suppofe it pofiible, and done in peace, the new fyftem 
could^r.ot ftand unlefs every principle of activity in the 
human mind be enthralled, all incitement to exertion 
and induftrv removed, and man brought into a condi- 
tion incapable of improvement; and this at the ex¬ 
pence of every thing that is valued by the beft of men 
—by mifery and devaluation—by loofening all the 
bands of fociety. To talk of morality and virtue in 
conjunction with fuch fchemes is an infult to common 
fenle ; dittolutenefs of manners alone can bring men to 
think of it. 
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Is it not aftonifhing, therefore, to hear people in 
this country exprefs any regard for this inftitution ? Is 
it not molt mortifying to think that there are Lodges 
of Illuminated among us ? I think that nothing bids 
fairer for weaning our inconfiderate countrymen from 
having any connection with them, than the faithful ac¬ 
count here given. I hope that there are few, very 
few of our countrymen, and none whom we call friend, 
who can think that an Order which held fuch doctrines, 
and which praCtiied fuch things, can be any thing elfe 
than a ruinous Afibciation, a gang of profligates. All 
their profelTions of the love of mankind are vain ; their 
Illumination mull be a bewildering blaze, and totally 
ineffectual for its purpofe, for it has had no fuch-influ¬ 
ence on the leaders of the band; yet it feems quite 
adequate to the effects it has produced; for fuch are 
the characters of thole who forget God. 

If we in the next place attend to their mode of edu¬ 
cation, and examine it by thofe rules of common fenfe 
that we apply in other cafes of eonduCt, we fhall find 
it equally unpromifing. The fyflem of Illuminatifm 
is one of the explanations of Free Mafonry; and it has 
gained many partifans. Thefe explanations reft their 
credit and their preference on their own merits. There 
is fomething in themfeives, or in one of them as dif- 
tinguifhed from another, which procures it the prefer¬ 
ence for its own fake. Therefore, to give this Order 
any dependence on Free Mafonry is to degrade the 
Order. To introduce a Mafonic Ritual into a manly 
inftitution, is to degrade it to a frivolous amufement 
for great children. Men really exerting themfeives to 
reform the world, and qualified for the tafk, muft have 
been difgufted with fuch occupations. They betray a 
frivolous conception of the talk in which they are real¬ 
ly engaged. To imagine that men engaged in the 
ftruggle and rivalfhip of life, under the ‘influence of 
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felfifh, or mean, or impetuous pafiions, are to be 
wheedled into candid fentiments, or a generous con- 
dudt, as a froward child may fometimes be made gen¬ 
tle and tractable by a rattle or humming-top, betrays 
a great ignorance of human nature, and an arrogant 
felf-conccit in thofe who can imagine that all but 
themfelves are babies. The further we proceed, the 
more do we fee of this want of wifdom. The whole 
procedure of their inftrudtion fuppofes fuch a complete 
l'urrender of freedom of thought, of common fenfe, 
and of common caution, that it feems impoflible that 
it fhould not have alarmed every fenfible mind. This 
indeed happened before the Order was feven years old. 
It was wife indeed to keep their Arecpagita out of 
fight; but who can be fo filly as to believe that their 
unknown Superiors were all and always faultlefs men ? 
But had they been the men they were reprefented to 
be,—If I have any knowledge of my own heart, or any 
capacity of drawing juft inferences from the conduct 
of others, I am perfuaded that the knowing his Supe¬ 
riors would have animated the pupil to exertion, that 
he might exhibit a pleafing fpefracle to fuch intelligent 
and worthy judges. Did not the Stoics profefs them¬ 
felves to be encouraged in the fcheme of life, by the 
thought that the immortal Gods were looking on and 
palfing their judgments on their manner of adting the 
part alfigned them ? But what abjedt fpirit will be con¬ 
tented with working, zealoufly working, for years, 
after a plan of which he is never to learn the full mean¬ 
ing ? In fhort, the only knowledge that he can per¬ 
ceive is knowledge in its worft form, Cunning. This 
muft appear in the contrivances by which he will loon 
find that he is kept in complete fubjedfion. If he is a 
true and zealous Brother, he has put himfclf in the 
power of his Superiors by his referipts, which they 
required of him on pretence of their learning his own 
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character, and of his learning how to know the cha¬ 
racters of other men. In thefe refcripts they have got 
his thoughts on many delicate points, and on the con¬ 
duct of others. His Directors may ruin him by be¬ 
traying him; and this without being feen in it. I 
fhould think that wife men would know that none but 
weak or bad men would fubjeCt rhemfelves to fuch a 
talk. They exclude the good, the manly, the only 
fit perfons for aflifting them in their endeavours to in¬ 
form and to rule the world. Indeed I may fay that 
this exclufion is almoft made already by connecting 
the Order with Free Mafonry. Lodges are not the 
reforts of fuch men. They may fometimes be found 
there for an hour’s relaxation. But thefe places are 
the haunts of the young, the thoughtlefs, the idle, the 
weak, the vain, or of defigning Literati; and accord¬ 
ingly this is the condition of three-fourths of the Illu¬ 
minati whofe names are known to the public. I own 
that the reafons given to the pupil for prefcribing thefe 
talks are artful, and well adapted to produce their ef- 
feCh During the flurry of reception, and the glow of 
expectation, the danger may not be fufpeCted but I 
hardly imagine that it will remain unperceived when 
the pupil fits down to write his firft leflfon. Mafon 
Lodges, however, were the molt likely places for 
finding and enlifting members. Young men, warmed 
by declamations teeming with the flimfy moral cant of 
Cofmo-politifm, are in the proper frame of mind for 
this Illumination. It now appears alfo, that the dif- 
fenfions in Fiee Mafonry mutt have had great influence 
in promoting this lcheme of Weifhaupt’s, which was, 
in many particulars, fo unpromifing, becaufe it pre- 
fuppofes luch a degradation of the mind. But when 
the fchifmatics in Mafonry difputed with warmth, tri¬ 
fles came to acquire unfpeakable importance. The 
hankering after wonder was not in the lead abated by 
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all the tricks which had been detected, and the impof- 
fibility of the wifhed-for difcovery had never been de- 
mondrated to perfons prepofiefied in its favour. They 
dill cbofe to believe that the lymbols contained fome 
important fecret; and happy will be the man who 
finds it out. The more frivolous the fymbols, the 
more does the heart cling to the mydery; and, to a 
mind in this anxious date, Weifhaupt’s proffer was 
enticing. He laid before them a fcheme which was 
fomewhat feaiible, was magnificent, furpafling our 
conceptions, but at the fame time fuch as permitted 
us to expatiate on the fubject, and even to amplify it 
at pleafure in our imaginations without abfurdity. It 
does not appear to me wonderful, therefore, that fo 
many were fal'cinated till they became at lad regardlefs 
of the abfurdity and inconfiftency of the means by 
which this fplendid objedt was to be attained. Hear 
what Spartacus himfelf fays of hidden myderies. “ Of 
<£ all the means I know to lead men, the mod effec- 

tual is a concealed mydery. The hankering of the 
<c mind is irrefidible and if once a man has taken it 
<e into his head that there is a mydery in a thing, it 
<c is impollible to get it out, either by argument or 
“ experience. And then, we can fo change notions 
“ by merely changing a word. What more contempti- 
“ ble than fanatkijm ; but call it enthufiafm ; then add 
tc the little word noble , and you may lead him over 
f< the world. Nor are we, in theie bright days, a bit 
{C better than our fathers, who found the pardon of 
<c their fins myderioufiy contained in a much greater 
<c fin, viz. leaving their family, and going barefooted 
<f to,Rome.” 

Such being the employment, and fuch the difciples, 
fhould we expedt the fruits to be very precious ? No. 
The dodlrines which were gradually unfolded were 
fuch as tuitcd thole who continued in the Cur Jus Aca- 
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demicus. Thofe who did net, becaufe they did not like 
them, got a Sta bene ; they were not fit for advance¬ 
ment. The numbers however were great j Spartacus 
boafted of 600 in Bavaria alone in 1783.- We don't 
know many of them ; few of thole we know were in 
the upper ranks of life ; and I can fee that it required 
much wheedling, and many letters of long worded 
German compliments from the proud Spartacus, to 
win even a young Baron or a Graf juft come of age. 
Men in an eafy fituation in life could not brook the 
employment of a fpy, which is bafe, cowardly, and 
corrupting, and has in all ages and countries degraded 
the perfon who engages in it. Can the perfon be call¬ 
ed wife who thus enflaves himfelf ? Such perfons give 
up the* right of private judgment, and rely on their un¬ 
known Superiors with the hlindeft and moft abjedt confi- 
dence? For their fakes, and to rivet ftill fafter their own 
fetters, they engage in the meft corrupting of all em¬ 
ployments—and for what ?—To learn fomething more 
of an Order, of which every degree explodes the doc¬ 
trine of a former one. Would it have hurt the young 
• Illumimtus to have it explained to him all at once? 
Would not this fire his mind—when he fees with the 
fame glance the great objetft, and the fitnefs of the 
means for attaining it ? Would not. the exalted charac¬ 
ters of the Superiors, fo much excelling himfelf in ta¬ 
lents, and virtue, and happinefs, (otherwife the Order 
is good for nothing,) warm his heart, and fill him 
with emulation, fince he fees in them, that what is fo 
ftrongly preached to him is an attainable thing? No, 
no—it is ail a trick; he muft be kept like a child, 
amufed with rattles, and ftars, and ribands—and ail 
the fatisfaiftion he obtains is, like the Mafons, the di- 
verfion of feeing others running the fame gauntlet. 

Wci'ihauot acknowledges that the great influence of 
the Order may be abufed. Surely, in no way fo eafily 
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or fo fatally as by corrupting or fed unlive leftons in the 
beginning. The miftake or error of the pupil is un- 
dilcoverable by himfelf, (according to the genuine 
principles of Illumination,) for the pupil muft believe 
his Mentor to be infallible—with him alone he is con- 
nedled—his leffons only muft he learn. Who can tell 
him that he has gone wrong—or who can fet him 
right ? 

Here, therefore, there is confufion and deficiency. 
There muft be fiome ftandard to which appeal can be 
made ; but this is inacceffible to all within the pale of 
the Order i it is therefore without this pale, and inde¬ 
pendent of the Order—and it is attainable only by 
abandoning the Order. The Quinus Licet, the 
Pr 1 mo, the Soli, can procure no light to the perlon 
who does not know that he has been led out of the 
right road to virtue and happinefs. The Superiors 
indeed draw much ufeful information from thefe re¬ 
ports, though they afFedt to Hand in no need of it, and 
they make a cruel return. 

All this is fo much out of the natural road ofinftruc- 
tion, that, on this account alone, we may prelume 
that it is wrong. We are generally lafe when we fol¬ 
low nature’s plans. A child learns in his father’s 
houfe, by feeing, and by imitating, and in common 
domeftic education, he gets much ufeful knowledge, 
and the chief habits which are afterwards to regulate 
his conduct. Example does ahnoft every thing; and, 
with refpedt to what may be called living, as diftin- 
guifhable from profefiion, fpeculation and argumenta¬ 
tive inftru&ion are feldom employed, or of any.ufe. 
The indifpenfablenefs of mutual forbearance and obe¬ 
dience, for domeftic peace and happinefs, forms moft 
of thele habits; and the child, under good parents, is 
kept in a fituation that makes virtue eafier than vice, 
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and he becomes wife and good without any exp refs 
ftudy about The matter. 

But this Illumination plan is darknefs over all—it is 
too artificial—and the topics, from which counfel is to 
be drawn, cannot be taken from the peculiar views of 
the Order—for thcfe are yet a fecret for the pupil— 
and muft ever be a fecret for him while under tuition. 
They muft therefore be drawn from common fources, 
and the Order is of no ufe ; all that can naturally be 
effieChiated by this Affociation is the forming, and aftl- 
duoufly foftering a narrow, Jewifh, corporation fpirit, 
totally oppofite to the benevolent pretenfions of the 
Order. The pupil can fee nothing but this, that there 
is a fet of men, whom he does not know, who may 
acquire incontroulable power, and may perhaps make 
ufe of him, but for what purpofe, and in what way, 
he does not know how can he know that his endea¬ 
vours are to make man happier, any other way than as 
he might have known it without having put this collar 
round his own neck ? 

Thefe reflections addrefs themfelves to all men who. 
profefs to cor^uCt themfelves by the principles and dic¬ 
tates of common fenfe and prudence, and who have the 
ordinary ftiare of candour and good-will to others. It 
requires no Angular fenfibility of heart, nor great ge- 
nerofity, to make fuch people think the doCtrines and 
views of the Illuminati falle, abfurd, foolifli, and ru¬ 
inous. But I hope that I addrefs them to thoufands of 
my countrymen and friends, who have much higher 
notions of human nature, and who cherifh wich care 
the affeClions and the hopes that are fuited to a rational, 
a benevolent, and a high-minded being, capable of 
endlefs improvement. 

To thofe who enjoy the cheering confidence in the 
fuperintendance and providence of God, who confider 
themfelves as creatures whom he has made, and whom 
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he cares for, as the fubjefts of his moral government, 
this Order muft appear with every charafter of falfe- 
hood and abfurdity on its countenance. What can 
be more improbable than this, that He, whom we 
look up to as the contriver, the maker, and direftor of 
this goodly frame of things, fhould have fo far miftakcn 
his own plans, that this world of rational creatures 
fhould have fubfifted for thoufands of years, before a 
way could be found out, by which his intention of mak¬ 
ing men good and happy could be accomplifhed; and 
that this method did not occur to the great Artift him- 
felf, nor even to the wife ft, and happieft, and beft men 
upon earth ; but to a few infignificant perfons at Mu¬ 
nich in Bavaria, who had been trying to raife ghofts, to 
change lead into gold, to tell fortunes, or difeover trea¬ 
sures, but had failed in all their attempts; men who 
had been engaged for years in every whim which cha- 
rafterifes a weak, a greedy, or a gloomy mind ? Find¬ 
ing all thefe beyond their reach, they combined their 
powers, and, at or.ee, found out this infinitely more 
important secret —for fecret it muft (till be, other- 
wife not only the Deity, but even thefe philofopiiers, 
will ftill be riifappointed. 

Yet this is the doftrine that muft be fwallowed by 
the Minervals and the Illuminati Minores , to whom it 
is not yetfafe to difeiofe the grand fecret, that there is 
no Jack fuper at en dance of Deity. At laft, however, when 
the pupil has conceived fuch exp.lted notions of the 
knowledge of his teachers, and fuch low notions of 
the blundering projector of this world, it may be no 
difficult matter to perfuade him that all his former no¬ 
tions were only old wives tales. By this time he muft 
have heard much about fuperftition, and how men’s 
minds have been dazzled by this fplendid pifture of a 
Providence and a moral government of the univerfe. 
]t now appears incompatible with the great object of 
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the Order, the principles ofuniverfal liberty and equa¬ 
lity—it is therefore rejedted without farther examina¬ 
tion, for this reafon alone. This was precifely the ar¬ 
gument ufed in France for rejecting revealed religion. 
It was incompatible with their Rights of Man. 

It is richly worth obfcrving how this principle can 
warp thejudgment, and give quite another appearance 
to the fame object. The reader will not be difpleafed 
with a me ft remarkable inftance of it, which I beg 
leave to give at length. 

Our immortal Newton, whom the philofophers of 
Europe look lip to as the honour of our fpecies, whom 
even Mr. Bailiy, the Prefident of the National Aftem- 
bly of France, and Mayor of Paris, cannot find words 
fufliciently energetic to praife ; this patient, fagacjous, 
and fucceisful obferver of nature, after having exhibit¬ 
ed to the wondering world the charadteriftic property 
of that principle of material nature by which all the bo¬ 
dies of rhe folar fyftem are made to form a connected 
and permanent univer'e ; and after having fhown that 
this law of action alone was adapted to this end, and 
that if'gravity had deviated buc one thcufandth part 
from the inverfe duplicate ratio of the diftances, the 
fyftem muff, in the courfe of a very few revolutions, 
have gone into confufion and ruin—he fits down, and 
views the goodly fcene,—and then clofcs his Principles 
of Natural Philofophy with this refiedtion (his Scholium 
generate): 

“ This mod elegant frame of things could not have 
C( arifen, unlefs by the contrivance and the direction of 
c{ a wife and powerful Being; and if the fixed ftars are 
“ the centres of fyftems, thele fvftems muft befimilar; 
u and all thefe, conftrudted according to the fame 
c< plan, are fubjedt to the government of one Being. 
u All thefe he governs, not as the foul of the world, 
( f but as the Lord of all ; therefore, on account of his 
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cc government, he is called the Lord God— ParJckra- 
iC tor ; for God is a relative term, and refers to fubjedts. 
<f Deity is God’s government, not of his own body, as 
£C thofe think who confidcr him as the foul of the 
£C world, but of his lervants. The fupreme God is a 
<r Being eternal, inrtnice, abfolutely perfedl. But a be- 
cc ing, however perfedl, without government, is not 
ic God; for we fay, my God, your God, the God of 
<c Ifrael. We cannot fay my eternal, my infinite. We 
<f may have fome notions indeed of his attributes, but 
cc can have none of his nature. With refpecl to bodies, 
<e we fee only fhapes and colour—hear only founds— 
<c touch oniy furfaces. Theft are attributes of bodies ; 
cc but of their ellence we know nothing. As a blind 
<c man can form no notion of colours, we can form 
cc none of the manner in which God perceives, and 
fC underftands, and influences every thing. 

tf Therefore we know God only by his attributes. 
<c What are thefe ? The wife and excellent contri- 
44 vance,, ftrudture, and final aim of all things. In 
cc thefe his perfedtions we admire him, and we wonder. 
Ci In his direction or government, we venerate and 
worlhip him—we worfhip him as his fervants ; and 
£C God, without dominion, without providence, and 
<c final aims, is Fate—not the objedt either of reve- 
ff rence, of hope, of love, or of fear. 

But mark the emotions which afredted the mind of 
another excellent obferver of Nature, the admirer 
of Newton, and the perfon who has put the finifhing 
Broke to the Newtonian philofophy, by flowing that 
the acceleration of the moon’s mean motion, is the 
genuine refult of a gravitation decreafing in the precife 
duplicate ratio of the diftance inverfely ; I mean Mr. 
Delaplace, one of the moll brilliant ornaments of the 
French academy of feiences. He has lately publified 
the Syjtcme du Monde , a moll beautiful compend of 
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aftronomy and of the Newtonian philofophy. Having 
finifhed his work with the fame obfervation, ic That a 
<c gravitation inverfely proportional to the fquares of 
tf the diftances was the only principle which could 
a unite material Nature into a permanent fyfcem 
he alfo fits down—furveys the fcene—points out the 
parts which he had brought within our ken—and then 
makes this refledtion: “ Beheld in its totality, aftro- 
nomy is the nobleft monument of the human mind, 

<f its chief title to intelligence. But, feduced by the 
tc illufions of fenfe, and by felf-conceit, we have long 
tc considered ourfelves as the centre of thefe motions ; 
cS and our pride has been puni-fhed by the groundlefs 
i( fears which we have created to ourfelves. We 
cC imagine, forfooih, that all this is for us, and that 
“ the liars influence our deftinies ! But the labours of 
<c ages have convinced, us of our error, and we find 
({ ourfelves on an infigniflcant planet, almoll imper- 
“ cepcible in the immenflty of fpac.e. But the fub- 
<c lime difcoveries we have made richly repay this 
ec humble fituation. Let us cherilh thefe with care, as 
<c the delight of thinking beings—they have deftroyed 
(c our miftakes as to our relation to the reft of the uni- 
“ verfe errors which were the more fatal, becaufe ' 
<c the fociai Order depends on juftice and truth alone. 

Cf Far be from us the dangerous maxim, that it is fome- 
cc times ufeful to depart from thefe, and to deceive 
Cc men, in order to infure their happinefs ; but cruel 
cc experience has fhewn us that thefe laws are never to- 
tally extindt/' 

There can be no doubt as to the meaning of thefe laft 
words—they cannot relate to aftrology—this was en¬ 
tirely out of date. The u attempts to deceive men, 

“ in order to infure their happinefs,” can only be 
thofe by which we are made to think too highly of our¬ 
felves. “ Inhabitants of this pepper-corn, we think 
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“ ourfelves the peculiar favourites of Heaven, nay the 
“ chief objects of care to a Being, the Maker of all,; 
(i and then we imagine that, after this life, we are to 
“ be happy or miferable, according as we accede or 
" not to this fubjugation to opinions which enflave 11s. 
rt But truth and juftice have broken thefe bonds.”— 
But where is the force of the argument which entitles 
this perfedter of the Newtonian phiiofophy to exult lb 
much ? It all refts on this, That this earth is but as a 
grain of muftard-feed. Man would be more worth at¬ 
tention had he inhabited Jupiter or the Sun. Thus 
may a Frenchman look down on the noble creatures 
who inhabit Orolong or Pelew. But whence aiil'es the 
abfurdity of the intellectual inhabitants of this pepper¬ 
corn being a proper objeCt of attention ? it is becaufe 
our (hallow comprehenftons cannot, at the fame glance, 
fee an extenfive lcene, and perceive its mod minute 
detail. 

David, a King, and a foldier, had fome notions of 
this kind. The heavens, it is true, pointed out to 
him a Maker and Ruler, which is more than they feem 
to have done to the Gallic philofopherj but David was 
afraid that he would be forgotten in the crowd, and 
cries out, “ Lord what is man that thou art mindful of 
“ him?" But David gets rid of his fears, not by be¬ 
coming a philofopher, and diicovering all this to be 
abfurd,—he would dill be forgotten,—he at once thinks 
of what he is—a noble creature—high in the fcale of 
nature. tc But,” fays he, “ I had forgotten myfelf. 
c< Thou haft made man but a little lower than the an- 
“ gels—thou haft crowned him with glory and honour 
“ —thou haft put all things under his feet.” Here 
are exalted fentiments, fit for the creature whole ken 
pierces through the immenfity of the viftble univerl’e, 
and who fees his relation to the univerfe, being nearly 
allied to its Sovereign, and canable of rifing con- 
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tinually in his rank, by cultivating thofe talents which 
diftinguifh and adorn it. 

Thoufands, I trufb, there are, who think that this 
life is but a preparation for another, in which the mind 
of man will have the whole wonders of creation and of 
providence laid open to its enraptured view—where 
it will fee and comprehend with one glance what New¬ 
ton, the mod patient and fuccefsful of all the obfervers 
of nature, took years of meditation to find out—where 
it will attain that pitch of wifdom, goodnefs, and en¬ 
joyment, of which our confciences tell us we are ca¬ 
pable, though it far lurpaffes that of the wifeft, the 
bed, and the happied of men. Such perfons will con- 
fider this Order as degrading and deteftabie, and as in 
diredb oppofition to their mod confident expectations: 
For it pretends to what is impodible, to perfect peace 
and happinefs in this life. They believe, and they 
feel, that man mud be made perfedt through fuderings, 
which fhall call into adlion powers of mind that other- 
wife would never have unfolded themfelves—powers 
which are frequently fources of the pured and mod 
foothing pleafures, and naturally make us red our eyes 
and hopes on that date where every rear fhall tj>e wiped 
away, and where the kind adedtions fhall become the 
never-failing fources of pure and unfading delight. 
Such perfons fee the palpable abfurdity of a prepara¬ 
tion which is equally necefTary for all, and yet mud be 
confined to the minds of a few, who have the low and 
indelicate appetite for frivolous play-things, and for 
grofs fenfual pleafures. Such minds will turn away 
from this boaded treat with loathing and abhorrence. 

I am well aware that fome of my readers may fmile 
at this, and think it an enthufiadicai working up of 
the imagination, fimilar to what I reprobate in the cafe 
of Utopian happinefs in a date of univerfal Liberty 
and Equality. It is like, they will fay, to the decia- 
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mation in a fermon ly perions o f the trade, who arc 
trained up to fineUe, by which they allure and tickle 
weak minds.- 

I acknowledge that in the prefent cafe I do not ad- 
drefs myfelf to the cold hearts, who contentedly 

“ Sink and Jlumbcr in /heir cells of clay ; 

-Peace to all fuch ;-but to the <( /dices a.ninnc, 

l< quibus Ihcc cognofcere cura —to thole who have en¬ 
joyed the plealures of fcience, who have been fuccefs- 
ful—who have made difeoveries—who have really il¬ 
luminated the world—to the Bacons, the Newtons, the 
Lockes.—Allow me to mention one, Daniel Bernoul¬ 
li, the mod elegant mathematician, the only philofo- 
pher, and the mod worthy man, of that celebrated 
family. He laid to a gentleman, (Dr. Staehling,) 
who repeated it to me, that cc when reading fome of 
ic thole wonderful gueOes of Sir Ifaac Newton, the 
cc fubfequent demon dration of which has been the 
£< chief lource of fame to his mod celebrated commen- 
C( tators—his mind has lometimes been lo overpower- 
(e ed by thrilling emotions, that he has wifhed that 
cc moment to be his lad; and that it was this which 
(< gave him the cleared conception of the happinels 
<c of heaven.” If fuch delightful emotions could be 
excited by the perception of mere truth, what mud 
they be when each of thele truths is an indance of wif- 
dom, and when we recoiled, that what we call wifdom 
in the works of nature, is always the nice adaptation 
of means for producing beneficent ends; and that each 
of thele affecting qualities is fufceptible of degrees 
which are boundlefs, and exceed our higheft concep¬ 
tions ? What can this complex emotion or feeling be 
but rapture ? But Bernoulli is a Dodor of Theology— 
and therefore a fufpicious perfon, perhaps one of the 
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combination hired by defpots to enflave us. I will 
take another man., a gentleman of rank and family, a 
foldier, who often fignalifed himfclf as a naval com¬ 
mander—who at one time forced his way through a 
powerful fleet of the Venetians with a fmall fquadron, 
and brought relief to a diftrefifed garrifon. I would 
defire the reader to perufe the conclufion of Sir Ken- 
helm Digbyhs TreatiJ'es on Body and Mind; and after 
having reflected on the Hate of fcience at the time this 
author wrote, let him coolly weigh the incitements to 
manly conduct which this foldier finds in the differences 
obferved between body and mind ; and then let him 
fay, on his confcience, whether they are more feeble 
than thofe which he can draw from the eternal fleep 
of death. If he thinks that they are—he is in the pro¬ 
per frame for initiation into Spartacus’s higher myfte- 
ries. He may be either Magus or Rex. 

Were this a proper place for confidering the quef- 
tion as a queftion of fcience or truth, I would fay, that 
every man who has been a JucceJsful ftudent of nature, 
and who will reft his conclufions on the fame maxims 
of probable reafoning that have procured him fuccefs 
in his paft refearches, will confider it as next to certain 
that there is another ftate of exiflence for rational man. 
For he muff own, that if this be not the cafe, there is 
a mod lingular exception to a propofition which the 
\vhoie courfe of his experience has made him confider 
as a truth founded on univerfal indu&ion, viz. that 
nature accomplices all her flans, and that every clafs of 
beings attains all the improvement of which it is capa¬ 
ble. Let him but turn his thoughts inward, he will 
feel that his intellect is capable of improvement, in 
comparifon with which Newton is but a child. I 
could purlue this argument very far, and (I think) 
warm the heart of every man whom I fhould wifh to 
call my friend. 

What 
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What opinion will be formed of this Aflbeiation by 
the modeff, the lowly-minded, the candid, v/ho ac¬ 
knowledge that they too often feel the luperior force 
of prefent and fenfibie pleasures, by which their minds 
are drawn off from the contemplation of what their 
conferences tell them to be right,—to be their dutiful 
and filial fentiments and emotions refpeding their great 
and good Parent—to be their dutiful and neighbourly 
affections, and their proper conduit to all around them 
—and which diminifh their veneration for that purity 
of thought and moderation of appetite which becomes 
their noble natures ? What mull; they think of this Or¬ 
der ? Co.ofcious of frequent faults, which would offend 
themfeives if committed by their deareft children, 
they look up to their Maker with anxiety—are grieved 
to have fo far forgotten their duty, and fearful that 
they may again forget it. Their painful experience 
tells them that their reafon is often too weak, their in¬ 
formation too fcanty, or its light is obftruted by paf- 
ffon and prejudices, which diftort and difcolour every 
thing; or it is unheeded during their attention to pre¬ 
fent objets. Happy fhould they be, if it fhould pleafe 
their kind Parent to remind them of their duty from 
time to time, or to influence their mind in any way 
that would compenfate for their ov/n ignorance, their 
own weaknefs, or even their indolence and neglet. 
They dare not expert fuch a favour, which their mo- 
defly tells them they do not deferve, and which they 
fear may be unfit to be granted ; but when fuch a com¬ 
fort is held out to them, with eager hearts they re¬ 
ceive it—they blefs the kindnefs that granted it, and 

the hand that brings it.-Such amiable chara&ers 

have appeared in all ages, and in all lituacions of man¬ 
kind. They have not in all inftances been wife—often 
have they been precipitate, and have too readily caught 
at any thing which pretended to give them the fo much 
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wifned-for affiflances 3 and, unfortunately, there have 
been enthuflafts, or villains, who have taken advan¬ 
tage of this univerfai wifh of anxious man 3 and the 
world has been darkened by cheats, who have mifre- 
prefented God to mankind, have filled us with vain 
terrors, and have then quieted ©ur fears by fines, and 
facrifices, and mortifications, and fervices, which they 
faid were more than lufiicient to expiate all our faults. 
Thus was our duty to our neighbour, to our own dig¬ 
nity, and to our Maker and Parent, kept out of fight, 
and religion no longer came in aid to our fenfe of right 
and wrong 3 but, on the contrary, by thefe fuperfli- 
tions it opened the doors of heaven to the worthlefs 
and the wicked.—But I wifh not to fpeak of thefe 
men, but of the.good, the candid, the modest, the 
humble, who know their failings, who love their du¬ 
ties, but wifh to know, to perceive, and to love them 
ftill more. Thefe are they who think and believe that 
<f the Gofpel has brought life and immortality to 
light,” that is, within their reach. They think it 
worthy of the Father of mankind, and they receive it 
with thankful hearts, admiring above all things the 
fimplicity of its morality, comprehended in one fen- 
tence, “ Do to another what you can reafonably wifh 
“ that another fhould do to you,” and that purity 
of thought and manners which distinguishes 

IT FROM ALL THE SYSTEMS OF MORAL INSTRUCTION 
THAT HAVE EVER BEEN OFFERED TO MEN. Here 

they find a ground of refignation under the troubles of 
life, and a fupport in the hour of death, quite fuited 
to the diffidence of their own character. Such men 
are ready to grant that the Stoics were perfons of no¬ 
ble and exalted minds, and that they had worthy con¬ 
ceptions of the rank of man in the fcale of God’s 
works 3 but they confefs that they themfelves do not 
feel all that fupport from Stoical principles which man 

too 
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too frequently needs; and they fay that they are not 
fingular in their opinions, but that the bulk of man¬ 
kind are prevented, by their want of heroic fortitude, 
by their iituation, or their want of the opportunities of 
cultivating their native ftrength of mind, from ever 
attaining this hearty lubmiiTion to the will of the Deity. 
They maintain, that the Stoics were but a few, a very 
few, from among many millions'-—and therefore their 
being latisfiecl was but a trifle amid ft the general dif- 
content, and anxiety, and defpair.—Such men will 
moft certainly ft art back from this Illumination with 
horror and fright—from a Society which gives the lie 
to their fondeft expectations, makes a fport of their 
grounds of hope, and of their deliverer; and which, 
after laughing at their credulity, bids them (hake off 
all religion whatever, and denies the exiftence of that 
Supreme Mind, the pattern of all excellence, who till 
now had filled their thoughts with admiration and love 
—from an Order which pretends to free them from 
fpiritual bondage, and then lays on their necks a load 
ten times more oppreftive and intolerable, from which 
they have no power of ever efcaping. Men of fenfe 
and virtue will fpurn at fuch a propofal; and even the 
profligate, who trade with Deity, muft be fenfible that 
they will be better off with their priefts, whom they 
know, and among whom they may make a felcClion of 
fuch as will with patience and gentlenefs clear up their 
doubts, calm their fears, and encourage their hopes. 

And all good men, all lovers of peace and of juftice, 
will abhor and rejeCt the thought of overturning the 
prefent conftitution of things, faulty as it may be, 
merely in the endeavour to cltablilh another, which 
the vices of mankind may lubvert again in a twelve- 
month. They muft fee, thac in order to gain their 
point, the propofers have found it neceffary to deftroy 
the grounds of morality, by permitting the moft: wick- 
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cd means for accomplifning any end that our fancy, 
warped by paflion or intered, may reprefent to us as 
of great importance. They fee, that indead of mora¬ 
lity, vice mud prevail, and that therefore there is no 
fecurity for the continuance of this Utopian felicity ; 
and, in the mean time, defolation and mifery muft lay 
the world walte during the druggie, and half of thofe 
for whom we are ftriving will be fwept from the face 
of the earth. We have but to look to France, where 
in eight years there have been more executions and 
fpoliations and didrefifes of every kind by the pouvoir 
revGlutiovnaire , than can be found in the long records 
of that deijpotic monarchy. 

There is nothing in the whole conditution of the 
Illuminati that (trikes me with more horror than the 
propofals of Hercules and Minos to enlift the women 
in this (hocking warfare with all that £C is good, and 
u pure, and lovely, and of good report.” They could 
not have fallen on any expedient that will be more ef¬ 
fectual and fatal. If any of my countrywomen (hall 
honour thefe pages with a reading, I would call on 
them, in the mod earned manner, to confider this as 
an affair of the utmod importance to themfelves. I 
would conjure them by the regard they have for their 
own dignity, and for their rank in fociety, to join 
againd thefe enemies of human nature and profligate 
degraders of the fex; and I would aflfure them that 
the prefent date of things almod puts it in their power 
to be the faviours of the world. But if they are remifs, 
and yield to the feduClion, they will fall from that high 
date to which they have arifen in Chriflian Europe, 
and again fink into that infignificancy or flavery in 
which the fex is found in all ages and countries out of 
the hearing of Chridianity. 

I hope that my country women will confider this fo- 
lemn addrefs to them as a proof of the high efteem in 

which 
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which I hold them. 1 hey will not be offended then 
if, in this feafon of alarm and anxiety, when I wifli to 
imprefs their minds with a ferious truth, I lhall wave 
ceremony, which is always defigning, and fpeak of 
them in honed but decent plainnefs. 

Man is immerfed in luxury. Our accommodations 
are now fo numerous that every thing is pleafure. Even 
in very fober fituations in this highly-cultivated Soci¬ 
ety, there is hardly a thing that remains in the form 
of a neceffary of life, or even of a mere conveniency— 
every thing is ornamented—it mud not appear of ufe 
—it mud appear as giving feme fenfible pleadire. I 
do not fay this by way of blaming—it is nature—man 
is a refining creature, and our mod beaded acquire¬ 
ments are but refinements on our neceffary wants. Our 
hut becomes a palace, our blanket a fine drefs, and 
our arts become fciences. This difeontent with the 
natural condition of things, and this difpofition to re¬ 
finement, is a charadteridic of our fpecies, and is the 
great employment of our lives. The direction which 
this propenfity chances to take in any age or nation, 
marks its character in the mod confpicuous and intc- 
reding manner. All have it in fome degree, and it is 
very conceivable that, in fome, it may conditute the 
chief objedt of attention. If this be the cafe in any na¬ 
tions, it is furely mod likely to be fo in thofe where 
the accommodations of life are the mod numerous— 
therefore in a rich and luxurious nation. * I may furely, 
without exaggeration or reproach, give that appella¬ 
tion to our own n uion at this moment. If you do not 
go to the very lowed clafs of people, who mult labour 
all day, is it not the chief object of all co procure "per¬ 
ceptible pleafure in one way or another ? The fober and 
bufy druggie in the thoughts and hopes of getting the 
means of enjoying the comforts of life without farther 
labour—and many have no other object than pleafure. 

Then 
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Then let us reflect that it is woman that is to grace 
the whole—It is in nature, it is the very conditution of 
man, that woman, and every thing connected with 
woman, mult appear as the ornament of life. That 
this mixes with every other focial fentiment, appears 
from the conduct of our fpecies in all ages and in eve y 
fituation. This I prefume would be the cafe even 
though there were no qualities in the fex to juftify it. 
This fentiment refpe&ing the fex is necelTary, in order 
to rear fo helplcfs, fo nice, and fo improveable a crea¬ 
ture as man j without it, the long abiding talk could 
not be performed :—and I think that I may venture 
to fay that it is performed in the different fates of fo- 
ciety nearly in proportion as this preparatory and indif- 
penfable fentiment is in force. 

On the other hand, I think it no lefs evident that it 
is the defire of the women to be agreeable to the men, 
and that they will model themfeives according to what 
they think will pleafe. Without this adjudment of 
fentiments by nature, nothing would go on. We ne¬ 
ver obferve any fuch want of fymmetry in the works 
of God, If, therefore, thofe who take the lead, ajnd 
give the fafhion in fociety, were wife and virtuous, I 
have no doubt but that the women would fet the 
brightefl: pattern of every thing that is excellent. But 
if the men are nice and fadidious fenfualids, the women 
will be refined and elegant voluptuaries. 

There is no deficiency in the female mind, either in 
talents or in difpoiitions; nor can we fay with certainty 
that there is any fubjedb of intellectual or moral difeuf- 
fion in which women have not excelled. If the deli¬ 
cacy of their conditution, and other phyfical caufcs, 
allow the female fex a lmaller fhare of fome mental 
powers, they poffcfs others in a fuperior degree, which 
are no lefs refpedtable in their own nature, an.lofas 
great importance to fociety. Indead of delcanting at 
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large on their powers of mind, and fupporting my af- 
fertions by the inftances of a Hypatia, a Schurman, a 
Zenobia, an Elizabeth, &c. I may repeat the account 
given of the fex by a perfon of uncommon experience, 
who law them without difguife, or any motive that 
could lead them to play a feigned part—Mr. Ledyard, 
who traverfed the greatefb part of the world, for the 
mere indulgence of his tafte for obfervation of human 
nature ; generally in want, and often in extreme mi- 
fery. 

I have (fays he) always remarked that women, 
c< in all countries, are civil, obliging, tender, and hu- 
“ mane: that they are ever inclined to be gay and 
f£ cheerful, timorous and modeftj and that they do 
c( not hefitate, like men, to perform a kind or gene- 
“ rous aftion.—Not haughty, not arrogant, not fu- 
,c percilious, they are full of courtefy, and fond of fo- 
<c ciety—more liable in general to err than man, but 
‘ c in general, alfo, more virtuous, and performing 
tc more good actions than he. To a woman, whether 
“ civilized or favage, I never addrefled myfelf in the 
c< language of decency and friendfhip—without recciv- 
‘ c ing a decent and friendly anfwer—with man it has 
“ often been otherwife. 

Cf In wandering over the barren plains of in- 
“ hofpitable Denmark, through honeft Sweden, and 
“ frozen Lapland, rude and churlifh Finland, unprin- 
“ cipled Ruffia, and the wide fpread regions of the wan- 
dering Tartar,—if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or Tick, 
(( the women have ever been friendly to me, and uni- 
cc formiy lb: and to add to this virtue, (fo worthy of 
<c the appellation of benevolence,) thele ablions have 
£c been performed in fo free and fo kind a mannei*, that 
<f if I was thirlly, I drank the fweetell draught, and 
rt if hungry, I ate the coarfe meal with a double 
“ relilh.” 

i i 
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And thefc are they whom Weifhaupt would cor¬ 
rupt ! One of thefe, whom he had embraced with 
fondnefs, would he have murdered, to have his honour, 
and qualify himfelf to preach virtue ! But let us not be 
too ftvere on Weifhaupt—let us wafh ourfelves clear 
ofallftain before we think of reprobating him. Are 
we not guilty in fome degree, when we do not culti¬ 
vate in the women thofe powers of mind, and thofe 
difpofitions of heart, which would equally dignify them 
in every ftation as in thofe humble ranks in which Mr. 
Ledyard molt frequently faw them ? I cannot think 
that we do this. They are not only to grace the whole 
of cultivated fociety, but it is in their faithful and af- 
fedlionate perfonal attachment that we are to find the 
fweeteft pleafures that life can give. Yet in all thefe 
fituations where the manner in which they are treated 
is not dictated by the ftern laws of neceffity, are they 
not trained up for mere amufement—are not ferious 
occupations confidered as a talk which hurts their love- 
linefs ? What is this but felfifhnefs, or as if they had 
no virtues worth cultivating? Their bufinejs is fuppofed 
to be the ornamenting themfelves, as if nature did not 
didfate this to them already, with at lead: as much 
force as is neceffary. Every thing is prefcribed to 
them becauje it makes them more lovely ■—even their moral 
lefiTons are enforced by this argument, and Mifs Wool- 
ftoncraft is perfectly right when fhe fays that the fine 
lefTons given to young women by Fordyce or Roulfeau 
are nothing but lelfifh and refined voluptuoufnefs. This 
advocate of her lex puts her filters in the proper point 
of view, when fhe tells them that they are, like man, 
the fubjedts of God’s moral government,—like man, 
preparing themfelves for boundlefs improvement in a 
better ftate of exiftence. Had fhe adhered to this view 
of the matter, and kept it conftantly in fight, her book 
(which doubtlefs contains many excellent things, highly 
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deferving of their ferious confideration) would have 
been a moft valuable work. She juftly obfcrves, that 
the virtues of the fex are great and refpe&able, but 
that in our mad chace of pleafure, only pleafure, they 
are little thought of or attended to. Man trufts to his 
own uncontroulable power, or to the general goodnefs 
of the fex, that their virtues will appear when we have 
occafion for them ;— cc but we will fend for thefe fome 
‘ f other time:”—Many noble difplays do they make 
of the moll difficult attainments. Such is the patient 
bearing up under misfortunes, which has no brilliancy 
to fupport it in the effort. This is more difficult than 
braving danger in an adtive and confpicuous fituation. 
How often is a woman left with a family, and the ffiat- 
tered remains of a fortune, loft perhaps by diffipation 
or by indolence—and how feldom, how very feldom, 
do we fee woman ffirink from the tafk, or difeharge it 
with negligence ? Is it not therefore folly next to mad- 
nefs, not to be careful of this our greateft bluffing—of 
things which fo nearly concern our peace—nor guard 
ourfeives, and thefe our beft companions and friends, 
from the effedts of this fatal Illumination ? It has in¬ 
deed brought to lighc what dreadful lengths men will 
go, when under the fanatical and dazzling glare ofhap- 
pinefs in a ftate of liberty and equality, and fpurred on 
by infatiablc luxury, and not htId in check by moral 
feelings and the reftraintsof religion-—and mark, reader, 
that the women have here alfo taken the complexion of the 
men, and have even gone beyond them. If wehavefeena 
fon prefent himfelf to the National Affembly of France, 
profeffing his fatisfaflion with the execution of his fa¬ 
ther three days before, and declaring himfelf a true 
cicizen, who prefers the nation to all other confidera- 
tions ; we have alfo feen, on the fame day, wives de¬ 
nouncing their hulbands, and (O fhocking to human 
nature!) mothers denouncing their fons, as bad ci¬ 
tizens 
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tizens and traitors. Mark too what return the women 
have met with for all their horrid fervices, where, to 
cxprefs their fentiments of civifm and abhorrence of 
royalty, they threw away the character of their fex, 
and bit the amputated limbs of their murdered coun¬ 
trymen*. Surely thefe patriotic women merited that 
the rights of their fex Ihould be confidered in full coun¬ 
cil, and they were well entitled to a feat ; but there is 
not a fmgle a cl of their government in which the fex is 
confidered as having any rights whatever, or that they 
are things to be cared for. y 

Are not the accurfed fruits of Illumination to be'feen 
in the prefenthumiliating condition of woman in France ? 
pampered in every thing that can reduce them to the 
mere inftruments of animal pleafure. In their prefent 
date of national moderation (as they call it) and fe- 
curity, fee Madame Tallien come into the public thea¬ 
tre, accompanied by other beautiful women, (I was 
about to have mifnamed them Ladies,) laying afide all 
modefty, and prefenting themfclves to the public view, 
with bared limbs, a la Sauvage > as the alluring objects 
of defire. I make no doubt but that this is a ferious 
matter, encouraged, nay, prompted by government. 
To keep the minds of the Parifians in the prefent fe¬ 
ver of difiolute gaiety, they are at more expcnce from 
the national treafury for the fupportof the fixty theatres, 
than all the penfions and honorary offices in Britain, 
three times told, amount to. Was not their abomina¬ 
ble farce in the church of Notre Dame a bate of the 
fame kind in the true ipirit of Weifiiaupt’s Ercteriun ? 

“ We 

•* I fay this on the authority of a young gentleman, an emigrant, 
who faw it, and who faid, that they were women, not of the dregs 
of the Palais Royal, nor of infamous chara&er, but well drelfed.—I 
am forry to add, that the relation, accompanied with looks of hor¬ 
ror and difguft, only provoked a contemptuous fmile from an illumi¬ 
nated Britilh Fair-one. 
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“ We do not,’' faitl the high prieft, ec call you to the 
<c worfhip of inanimate idols. Behold a mafter-p,iece 
f( of nature, (lifting up the veil which concealed the 
“ naked charms of the beautiful Madmf. Barbier) : 
“ This facred image fhould inflame all hearts." And 
it did fo ; the people fhouted out, Cf No more altars* 
“ no more priefts, no God but the God of Nature." 

Orleans, the iirft prince of the blood, did not fcruple 
to proftitute his daughter, if not to the embraces^ yet 
to the wanton view of the public, with the precife in¬ 
tention of inflaming their defires. (See the account 
given of the dinners at Siilery’s, by Camille Defmoti- 
lines, in his fpeech againft the Briliotins.) But what 
will be the end of all this ? The fondlings of the weal¬ 
thy will be pampered in all the indulgences which 
faftidious voluptuoufnefs finds necefiary for varying or 
enhancing its pleafures; but they will either be flighted 
as toys, or they will be immured ; and the companions 
of the poor will be drudges and flaves. 

I am fully perluaded that it was the enthufiaftic ad¬ 
miration of Grecian democracy that recommended to 
the French nation the drefs a la Grecque , which exhibits 
not the elegant, ornamented beauty, but the alluring 
female, fully as well as Madame Tallien’s drefs a la 
Sauvage. It was no doubt with the fame adherence to 
Jerious principle , that Mademoifelle Therouanne was 
moll beautifully drefled a VAmazcnne on the 5th of 
Odtober 1789, when fhe turned the heads of fo many 
young officers of the regiments at Verfailles. The 
Cythera, the homnum dwunque voluptas, at the cathe¬ 
dral of Notre Dame, was alfo drefled a la Grecque: 
There is a moft evident and charadteriftic change in 
the whole fyftem of female drefs in France. The Filles 
de VOpera always gave the ton, and were furely withheld 
by no rigid principle. They fometimes produced 
very extravagant and fantaftic forms, but thefe were 
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almoft always in the Ryle of the higheft ornament, and 
they trufted, for the reft of the impreflion which they 
wifhed to make, to the fafcinar.ing cxprcflion of elegant 
movements. This indeed was wonderful, and hardly 
conceivable by any who have not feen a grand ballet 
performed by good adtors. I have filed tears of the 
moft fincere and tender forrow during the exhibition of 
Antigone, let to mufic by Traetta, and performed by 
Madame Meilcour and S re Torclli, and Zantini. 1 can 
eafily conceive the impreflion to be ftill ftronger, though 
perhaps of another kind, when the former fuperb dref- 
fes are changed for the expreflive fimplicity of the 
Grecian. I cannot help thinking that the female orna¬ 
ments in the reft of Europe, and even among ourfelves, 
have lefs elegance fince we loft the fandtion of the 
French court. But fee how all this will terminate, 
when we fliall have brought the fex fo low, and will 
not even wait for a. Mahometan paradile. What can 
we expedt but fuch adifiolutenefs of manners, that the 
endearing ties of relation and family, and mutual con¬ 
fidence within doors, will be flighted, and will ceafe - s 
and every man muft ftand up for himfcif, Angle and 
alone ? 

Fcecunda cidpx Jeccula nupUas 
Prinmm inquinavere , et genus, et demos . 

Hccfonte derivafa eludes 

Inpatriampopulumqitefluxit. Hor. iii. 6. 17. 

This is not the fuggeftion of prudifii fear, I think it is 
the natural courfe of things, and that France is at this 
moment giving to the world the fulleft proof of 
Weifliaupt’s fagacity, and the judgment with which he 
has formed his plans. Can it tend to the improvement 
of our morals or manners to have our ladies frequent 
the gymnaftic theatres, and fee them decide,,like the . 
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Roman matrons, on the merits of a naked gladiator or 
wreftler? Have we not enough of this already with our 
vaulters and pofture-mafters, and fhould we admire 
any lady who had a rage for fuch fpe< 5 tacles ? Will it 
improve our tafte to have our rooms ornamented with 
fuch paintings and fculptures as filled the cenaculum, 
and the ftudy of the refined and elegant moralift Ho¬ 
race, who had the art —ridendo die ere verum ? Shall 
we be improved when fuch indulgences arc thought 
compatible with fuch lefTbns as he generally gives for 
the condud of life ? The pure Morality of Illumina- 
tifm is now employed in dripping Italy of all thofe pre¬ 
cious remains of ancient arc and voluptuoufnefs ; and 
Paris will ere long be the depoftt and the refort of ar- 
tifts from all nations, there to ftudy the works of an- 
cienc mafters, and to return from thence panders of 
public corruption. The plan is mafterly, and the low¬ 
born Statefmen and Generals of France may in this ref- 
ped be fee on a level with a Colbert or a Conde. But 
the confequcnces of this Gallic dominion over the 
minds of fallen man will be as dreadful as their domi¬ 
nion over their lives and fortunes. 

Recoiled in what manner Spartacus propofed to 
corrupt his lifters (for we need not fpeak of the manner 
in which he expeded that this would promote his plan 
—this is abundantly plain). It was by deftroying their 
moral fentiments, and their fentiments of religion. Re¬ 
coiled what is the recommendation that the Atheift 
Minos gives of his ftep-daughrers, when he fpeaks of 
chem, as proper perfons for the Lodge of Sifters. 
“ They have got over all prejudices, and, in matters 
tc of religion they think as I do.” Thefe profligates 
judged rightly chat this affair required much caution, 
and that the utmoft attention to decency, and even de¬ 
licacy, muft be obferved in their rituals and ceremo¬ 
nies, otherwife the women would be dijgujicd . This 

was 
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was judging fairly of the feelings of a female mind. 
But they judged falfely, and only according to their 
own coarfe experience, when they attributed their dif- 
guft and their fears to coynefs. Coynefs is indeed the 
inftinCtive attribute of the female. In woman it is very 
great, and it is perhaps the genuine fource of the dijguft 
of which the Illuminati were fufpicious. But they have 
been dim-fighted indeed, or very unfortunate in their 
acquaintance, if they never obferved any other fource 
of repugnance in the mind of woman to what is im¬ 
moral or immodeft—if they did not fee diflike—moral 
difapprobation. Do they mean to infinuate, that in 
that regard which modeft women exprefs in all their 
words and actions, for what every one underftands by 
the terms decency, modefty, and the difapprobation 
of every thing that violates - thofe feelings, the women 
only fhow female coynefs? Then are they very blind 
inftru&ors. But they are not fo blind. The account 
given of the initiation of a young Sifter at Frankfort, 
under the feigned name Pjycbarion , fhows. the moft 
fcrupulous attention to the moral feelings of the fex; 
and the confufion and difturbance which, after all their 
care, it occafioned among the ladies, fhows, that wheii 
they thought all right and delicate, they had been but 
coarfe judges. Minos damns the ladies there, becaufe 
they are too free, too rich, too republican, and tod 
wife, for being led about by the nofe (this is his own 
exprefiion). But Philo certainly thought more cor¬ 
rectly of the fex in general, when he fays, Truth is a 
modeft girl: She may be handed about like a lady* by 
good fenfe and good manners; but muft not be bullied 
and driven about like a ftrumpet. I would here irifert 
the difcourfes or addrefies which were made on that 
occafion to the different clafies of the aflembly, girls, 
young ladies, wives, young men, and ftrangers, which 
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are really ingenious and well ccmpofed, were they not 
fuch as would offend my fair countrywomen. 

The religions fentiments by which mortals are to be 
affiled, even in the difcharge of their moral duties, 
and Hill more, the fentiments which are purely reli¬ 
gious, and have no reference to any thing here, arc 
precifely thofe which are mod eafily excited in the 
mind of woman. Affedtion, admiration, filial reve¬ 
rence, are, if I miiiake not exceedingly, thofe in 
which the women far furpafs the men; and it is on. 
this account chat we generally find them fo much dif- 
pofed to devotion, which is nothing but a fort of fond 
indulgence of thofe affections without limit to the ima¬ 
gination. The enraptured devotee pours out her foul 
in expreffions of thefe feelings, juft as a fond mother 
mixes the cardies given to her child with the moftex r 
travagant expreffions of love. The devotee even en¬ 
deavours to excite higher degrees of thefe affedtions, 
by expatiating on fuch circumftances in the divine 
condudl with refpedu to man as naturally awaken them; 
and he does this without any fear of exceeding; be- 
caule Infinite Wifdom and Goodnefs will always juftify 
the fentiment, and free the expreffion of it from all 
charge of hyperbole or extravagance. 

I am convinced, therefore, that the female mind is 
well adapted to cultivation bv means of religion, and 
that their native lbftnefs and kindnels of heart will al¬ 
ways be fuffeient for procuring it a favourable recep¬ 
tion from them. It is therefore with double regret 
that I fee any of them join in the arrogant pretenfions 
of our Illuminated philofophers, who fee no need of 
luch affllances for the knowledge and difcharge of 
their duties. There is nothing lb unlike that general 
modefty of thought, and that diffidence, which we are 
difpofed to think the character of the female mind. I 
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am inclined to think, that fuch deviations from the ge- 
neral conduct of the fex are marks of a hardier cha¬ 
racter, of a heart that has lcfs fenfibility, and is on the 
whole lefs amiable than that of others. * Yet it muic 
be owned that there are feme iuch among us. Much, 
if not the whole of this perverfion, has, I am perfuad- 
ed, been owing to the contagion of bad example in 
the men. They are made familiar with fuch expref- 
fions—their firft horror is gone, and (would to heaven 
that I were miftaken!) fome of them have already 
wounded their consciences to fuch a degree, that they 
have fome reafon to wifh that religion may be without 
foundation. 

But I would call upon all, and theje women in parti¬ 
cular, to confidcr, this matter in another light—as it 
may a ft e 61 themielvcs in this life ; as it may affeCt their 
rank and treatment in ordinary fociety. I would fay 
to them, that if the world fhall once adopt the belief 
that this life is our all, then the true maxim of rational 
conduCl will be, to <c eat and to drink, lince to-moi- 
<c row we are to die j” and that when they have-no¬ 
thing to truft to but the fondnefs of the men, they 
will foon find thcmlelves reduced to flavery. The 
crown which they now wear will fall from their heads, 
and they 1 will no longer be the arbiters of what is lovely 
in human life. The empire of beauty is but fhort \ 
and even in republican France, it will not be many 
years that Madame Tallien can fafeinate the Pari firm 
Theatie by the exhibition of her charms. Man faf- 
tidious and changeable, he is the ftronger animal, and 
can always take his own will with refpeCt to w man. 
At prefent he is with-held by refpeCt for her moral 
worth—and many are with-held by religion—and ma¬ 
ny more are with-held by public laws, which laws 
were framed at a time when religious truths influenced 

the 
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the minds and the conduct of men. When the fenti- 
ments of men change, they will not be fo foolifh as-to 
keep in force laws which cramp their ftrongeft defires. 
Then will the rich have their Harems, and the poor 
their drudges. 

Nay, it is not merely the circumftance of woman's 
being confidered as the moral companion of man that 
gives the fex its empire among us. There is fome- 
ihing of this to be obferved in all nations. Of all the 
diftindtions which fet our fpecies above the other fen- 
tient inhabitants of this globe, making us as unlike to 
the beft of them as they are to a piece of inanimate 
matter, there is none more remarkable than the differ¬ 
ences obfervable in the appearances of thofe defires by 
which the race is continued. As I obferved already, 
fuch a diftindtion is indifpenfably neceffary. There 
muft be a moral connexion, in order that the human 
fpecies may be a race of rational creatures, improve- 
able, not only by the increafing experience of the in¬ 
dividual, but alio by the heritable experience of the 
fuccefiive generations. It may be obferved between 
the folitary pairs in Labrador, where human nature 
ftarves, like the ftunted oak in the crevice of a baron 
rock; and it is feen in the cultivated focieties of Eu¬ 
rope, where our nature in a feries of ages becomes a 
majeftic tree. Whatever may be the native powers 
of mind in the poor but gentle Efquimaux, fhe can do 
nothing for the fpecies but nurfe a young one, who 
cannot run his race of life without inceffant and hard 
labour to keep foul and body together—here therefore 
her ftation in fociety can hardly have a name, becaufe 
there can hardly be faid to be any affociation, except 
what is needfary for repelling the hoftile attacks of 
Indians, who feem to hunt them without provocation 
as the dog does the hare. In other parts of the world, 

we 
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we fee chat the confideration in which the fex is held, 
nearly follows the proportions of that aggregate of ma¬ 
ny different particulars, which we ccnfider as confti- 
tuting the cultivation of a fociety. We may perhaps 
err, and we probably do err, in our eftimation of thole 
degrees, becaufe we are not perfectly acquainted with 
what is the real excellence of man. Blit as far as we 
Qan judge of it, I believe that my alfertion is acknow¬ 
ledged. On this authority, I might prefume to fay, 
that it is in Chriftian Europe that man has attained his 
higheft degree of cultivation—and it is undoubtedly 
here that the women have attained the higheft rank. 
I may even add, that it is in that part of Europe where 
the efiential and diftinguifhing doctrines of Chriftian 
morality are moft generally acknowledged and attended 
to by the laws of the country, that woman adts the 
higheft part in general fociety. But here we muft be 
very careful how we form our notion, either of the 
fociety, or of the female rank—it is furely not from 
the two or three dozens who fill the higheft ranks in 
the ftate. Their number is too fmall, and their fitu- 
ation is too particular, to afford the proper average. 
Befides, the fituation of the individuals of this clafs in 
all countries is very much the fame—and in all it is 
very artificial—accordingly their charadter is fantafti- 
cal. Nor are we to take it from that clafs that is the 
moft numerous of all, the loweft clafs of fociety, for 
thefe are the labouring poor, whofe condudt and oc¬ 
cupations are fo much didtated to them by the hard 
circumftances of their fituation, that fcarcely any thing 
is left to their choice. The fituation of women of this 
clafs muft be nearly the fame in all nations. But this 
clafs is ftill fufceptible of fome variety—and we fee it 
—and I think that even here there is a perceptible fu- 
periority of the female rank in thofe countries where 
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.the pureft Chriilianity prevails. We muft however 
take our meafures or< proportions from a numerous 
clafs, but alfo a clafs in fomewhat of eafy circum- 
ftances, where moral fentiments call fome attention, 
and perfons have fome choice in their conduct. And 
here, although I cannot pretend to have had many 
opportunities of obfervation, yet I have had fome. I 
can venture to fay that it is not in Raffia, nor in 
Spain, that woman is, on the whole, the moft im¬ 
portant as a member of the community. I would 
fay, that in Britain her important rights are more ge¬ 
nerally refpedted than any where elle. No where is 
a man’s charadter fo much hurt by conjugal infide¬ 
lity—no where is it fo difficult to rub off the ftigma 
of baftardy, or to procure a decent reception of foci- 
ciety for an improper connexion; and I believe it 
v/ill readily be granted, that the ffiare of the women 
in fucceffions, their authority in all matters of domef- 
tic trull, and even their opinions in what concerns 
life and manners, are fully more refpedted here than 
in any country. 

I have long been of the opinion, (and every obfer¬ 
vation that 1 have been able to make fince I firft 
formed it confirms me in it,) that woman is indebted 
to Chriilianity alone for the high rank fhe holds in 
fociety. Look into the writings* of antiquity—into 
the works of the Greek and Latin poets—into the 
numberlefs panegyrics of the fex, to be found both 
in profe and verl'e—I can find little, very little in¬ 
deed, where woman is treated with refpedl—there is 
no want of love, that is, of fondnels, of beauty, of 
charms, of graces. But of woman as the equal of 
man, as a" moral companion, travelling with him the 
road to felicity—as his advifer—his folace in misfor¬ 
tune—as a pattern from which he may fometimes 

copy 
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copy with advantage;—of ail this there is hardly a 
trace. Woman is always mentioned as an object of 
pafiion. Chaflity, modefty, fober-mindednefs, are- 
all confidered in relation to this fingle point; or fome- 
times as of importance in refpect of economy or do- 
meftic quiet. Recollect the famous fpeech of Metel- 
tellus Numidicus to the Roman people, when, as, 
Cenfor, he was recommending marriage. 

cf Si fine uxore pofifemus Quirites efife, omnes ea 
ff moleftia careremus. Sed quoniam ita natura tradi- 
cc dit, ut nec cum illis commode, nec fine illis ullo 
<f modo vivi polfet, laluti perpetuas potius quam brevi 

voluptati confulendum.” 

Aul.'GelL j NgcI. Att . I. 6. 

What'does Ovid, the great panegyrift of the fex, 
fay for his beloved daughter, whom he had praifed 
for her attractions in various places of his Triftia and 
other compofitions ? He is writing her Epitaph—and 
the only thing he can fay of her as a rational creature 
is, that the was— •Domijida —not a Gadabout.—Search 
Apuleius, where you will find many female characters 
in abftrattc —You will find that his little Photis (a 
cook-maid and ferumpet) was neareft to his heart, af¬ 
ter all his philofophy. Nay, in his pretty ftory of 
Cupid and Pfyche, which the very wife will tell you 
is a fine lefion of moral philofophy, and a reprefenta- 
tion of the operations of the intellectual and moral fa¬ 
culties of the human foul, a ftory which gave him 
the fineft opportunity, nay, almoft made it neceflary 
for him to infert whatever can ornament the female 
character j what is his Pfyche but a beautiful, fond, 
and filly girl; and what are the whole fruits of any 
acquaintance with the fex ?—Pleafure. But why take 
more pains in the fcarch Look at their immortal 
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goddefies—is there one among them whom a wife man 
would feleCt for a wife or a friend ?—I grant that a 
Lucretia is praifed—a Portia, an Arria, a Zenobia— 
but thcfe are individual characters—not reprefentatives 
of the fex. The only Grecian ladies who made a 
figure by intelledhial talents, were your Afpafias, Sap¬ 
phos, Phrynes, and other nymphs of this call, who 
had emerged from the general infignificance of the fex, 
by throwing away what we are accuftomed to call its 
greateft ornament.' 

I think that the firft piece in which woman is pic¬ 
tured as a refpedlable character, is the oldeft novel 
that I am acquainted with, written by a Chriftian Bi- 
fhop, Heliodorus—I mean the Adventures of Thea- 
genes and Chariclea. I think that the Heroine is a 
greater character than you will meet with in all the 
annals of antiquity. And it is worth while to obferve 
what was the effeCt of this painting. The poor Bi- 
fhop had been dcpofed, and even excommunicated, 
for doctrinal errors, and for drawing fuch a picture of 
a heathen. The magiftrates of Antioch, the molt 
voluptuous and corrupted city of the Eaft, wrote to 
the Emperor, telling him that this book had reformed 
the ladies of their city, where Julian the Emperor and 
his Sophifts had formerly preached in vain, and they 
therefore prayed that the good Bifhop might not be 
deprived of his mitre.—It is true, we read of Hypatia, 
daughter of Theon, the mathematician at Alexandria, 
who was a prodigy of excellence, and taught philofo- 
phy, i. c. the art of leading a good and happy life, with 
great applaufe in the famous Alexandrian fchool.— 
But flie alfo was in the times of Chriftianity, and was 
the intimate friend of Syncellus and other Chriftian 
Bilhops. 
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It is undoubtedly Chriftianity that has fet woman on 
her throne, making her in every refpedt the equal of 
man, bound to the fame duties, and candidate for the 
fame happinefs. Mark how woman is defcribed by a 
Chriftian poet* 

- w Yet when I approach 

Her lovelinefs, fo abfolute fhe feems, 

And in herfelf complete, fo well to know 
Her own, that what fhe wills to do or fay 
Seems wife/}, vittuoufefl, difcreetefl , befi. 

Neither her outllde, form’d fo fair,- 

So much delights me, as thofe graceful adds , 

Thofe thoufand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and aftions, mix’d with love 
And fsveet compliance, which declare unfeign’d 
Union of mind , or in us both one foul. 


-And, to confummate all, 

Greatnefs of mind , and noblenefs , their feat 
Build in her lovelieft, and create an avoe 
About her , as a guard angelic plac’d” 


MlLTONi 


This is really moral painting, without any abatement 
of female charms. 

This is the natural confequence of that purity of 
heart, which is fo much infilled on in the Chriftian mo¬ 
rality. In the inftru&ions of the heathen philofophers, 
it is either not mentioned at all, or at moft, it is recom¬ 
mended coldly, as a thing proper, and worthy of a mind 
attentive to great things.—But, in Chriftianity, it is 
infilled on as an indifpenfable duty, and enforced by 
many arguments peculiar to itfelf. 

It is worthy of obfervation, that the moft prominent 
fuperftitions which have dilhonoured the Chriftian 
churches, have been the excelfive refinements which 
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the enthufiaftic admiration of heroic purity has allow¬ 
ed the holy trade to introduce into the manufacture of 
our fpiritual fetters. Without this enthufiafm, cold 
expediency would not have been able to make the Mo- 
naftic vow fo general, nor have given us fuch numbers 
of convents. Thefe were generally founded by fuch 
enthufiafts—the rulers indeed of the church encouraged 
this to the utmoft, as the beft levy for the fpiritual 
power—but they could not enjoin fuch foundations. 
From the fame fource we may derive the chief influ¬ 
ence of auricular confeflion. When thefe were firmly 
eflabliflied, and were venerated, almofi: all the other 
corruptions of Chriftianity followed of courfe. I may 
almofi; add, that though it is here that Chriftianity has 
fuffered the moft violent attacks, it is here that the 
place is moft tenable.—Nothing tends fo much to knit 
all the ties of fociety as the endearing connections of 
family, and whatever tends to leflen our veneration for 
the marriase-contraCl, weakens them in the moft efFec- 
tual manner. Purity of manners is the moft effectual 
fupport, and pure thoughts are the only fources from 
which pure manners can flow. I readily grant that in 
former times this veneration for perfonal purity was 
carried to an extravagant height, and that feveral very 
ridiculous fancies and cuftoms arofe from this. Ro¬ 
mantic love and chivalry are ftrong inftances of the 
ftrange vagaries of our imagination, when carried along 
by this enthufiaftic admiration of female purity; and 
fo unnatural and forced, that they could only be tem¬ 
porary fafhions. But I believe that, with all their ri¬ 
dicule, it would be a happy nation where this was the 
general creed and praCHce. Nor can I help thinking 
a nation on its decline, when the domeftic connections 
ceafe to be venerated, and the illegitimate offspring of 
a nabob or a nobleman are received with eafe into good 
company. 

Nothing 
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Nothing is more clear than that the defign of the Ik 
luminati was to abolifh Chriftianity—and we now fee 
how effectual this would be for the corruption of the 
fair fex, a purpofe which they eagerly \yifhed to gain, 
that they might corrupt the men. But if the women 
would retain the rank they now hold, they will be 
careful to preferve in full force on their minds this re¬ 
ligion, fo congenial to their difpofitions, which nature 
has made affectionate and kind. 

And with refpeCt to the men, is it not egregious 
folly to encourage any thing that can tend to blaft our 
fweeteft enjoyments ? Shall we not do this moft effecr- 
tually if we attempt to corrupt what nature will always 
make us confider as the higheft elegance of life ? The 
divinity of the Stoics was, c( Mens Jana In corpore Jano,” 

■—but it is equally true, 

u Gratior efi pulchro veniens e corpore virtue.” 

If, therefore, inftead of profcffedly tainting what is of 
itfelf beautiful, we could really work it up to 

<£ That fair form, which, wove in fancy’s loom, 
u Floats in light vifions round the poet’s head,” 

• and make woman a pattern of perfection, we fhould 
undoubtedly add more to the heartfelt happinefs of life 
than by all the dilcoveries of the Illuminati. See what 
was the effeCt of Theagenes and Chariclea. 

And we fhould remember that with the fate of wo¬ 
man that of man is indifTolubly knit. The voice of 
nature fpoke through our immortal bard, when he made 
Adam fay. 


-“ From thy flate 

“ Mine never fhall be parted, blifs or woe.” 


Should 
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Should wc fuffer the contagion to touch our fair part 
ner, all is gone, and too late fhall we fay, 

“ O faireft of creation ! laft and beft 
“ Of all God’s works, creature in whom excell’d 
“ Whatever can to fight or thought be form’d, 

“ Holy, divine , good, amiable , or Jweet! 

“ How art thou loft,-a-and now to death devote? 
u And me with thee haft ruin’d ; for with thee 
“ Certain my refolution is to die.” 
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w„ E N fuch a fermentation had been ex¬ 
cited in the public mind, it cannot be fuppofed that 
the formal fuppreflion of the Order of the Illumi¬ 
nati in Bavaria, and in the Duchy of Wirtemberg, 
by the reigning princes, would bring all to reft again. 
By no means. The minds of men were predifpof- 
ed for a change by the reftlefs fpirit of fpeculation 
in every kind of enquiry, and the leaven had been 
carefully and fkilfully difleminated in every quarter 
of the empire, and even in foreign countries. Weif- 
haupt faid, on good grounds, that “ if the Order 
fhould be difeovered and fupprefied, he would re- 
ftore it with tenfold energy in a twelvemonth.” Even 
in thofe ftates where it was formally abolifhed, no¬ 
thing could hinder the enlifting new members, and 
carrying on all the purpofes of the Order. The 
Areopagitae might indeed be changed, and the feat 
of the direction transferred to fome other place, but 
the Minerval and his Mentor could meet as former¬ 
ly, and a ride of a few miles into another State, 
would bring him to a Lodge, where the young would 
be amufed, and the more advanced would be engag¬ 
ed in ferious mifehief. Weifhaupt never liked chil¬ 
dren’s play. He indulged Philo in it, becaufe he 
faw him taken with fuch rattles: but his own pro¬ 
jects were dark and folemn, and it was a relief to 
him now to be freed from that mummery. He foon 
found the bent of the perfon’s mind on whom he 
had fet his talons, and, he fays, that “ no man ever 
efcaped him whom he thought it worth while to fe- 
cure.” He had already filled the lifts with enough 
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of the young and gay, and when the prefent condition 
of the Order required fly and experienced heads, he 
no longer courted them by play-things. He commu¬ 
nicated the ranks and the infirudlions by a letter, 
without any ceremony. The correfpondence with 
Philo at the time of the breach with him, Ihews the 
fuperiority of Spartacus. Philo is in a rage, provok¬ 
ed to find a pitiful profefior difcontented with the 
immenfe fervices which he had received from a gen¬ 
tleman of his rank, and treating him with authority, 
and with difitigenuity.—He tells Spartacus what Hill 
greater fervices he can do the Order, 2 nd that he can 
alforuin it with a breath.—But in the midft of this 
rage, he propofes a thoufand modes of reconcile¬ 
ment. The fmailefi: concefiion would make him 
hug Spartacus in his arms. But Spartacus is deaf to 
all his threats, and firm as a rock. Though he is con- 
feious of his own vile condutff, he abates not in the 
fmailefi point, his abfolute authority-^-requires the 
mod implicit fubmifiion, which he fays “ is due not 
to him, but to the Order, and without which the 
Order mud immediately go to ruin.”—He does not 
eveu deign to challenge Philo to do his world, but 
allows him to go out of the Order without one angry 
word. This fiiows his confidence in the energy of 
that fpirit of vefilefs difeontent, and that hankering 
after reform which he had fo fuccefsfully fpread a- 
broad. 

This had indeed arifen to an unparalleled height, 
unexpected even by the feditious themfelves. This 
appeared in a remarkable manner by the reception 
given to the infamous letters on the confiitution of 
the Prulfian States. 

The general opinion was, that Mirabeau was the 
author of the letters themfelves, and it was perfe&ly 
underfiood by every perfon, that the tranflation into 
French was a joint contrivance of Mirabeau and Ni- 

cholai. 
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cholai. I was adured of this by the Britifh Minider 
at that Court. There are fome blunders in refpe<5l 
of names, which an inhabitant of the country could 
hardly be guilty of, but are very confident with the 
felf-conceit and precipitancy of this Frenchman — 
There are feveral indances of the fame kind in two 
pieces, which are known for certain to be his, viz. 
the Chronique JcandaleuJe and the Hifioire fecrette de 
la Cour de Berlin . Thefe letters were in every hand, 
and were mentioned in every converfation, even in 
the Pruflian dominions—and in other places of the 
empire they were quoted, and praifed, and com¬ 
mented on, although fome of their contents were 
nothing fhort of rebellion. 

M irabeau had a large portion of that felf-conceit 
which didinguifhes his countrymen. He thought 
hirafelt qualified not only for any high office in ad- 
m ini drat ion, but even for managing the whole af¬ 
fairs of the new King. He therefore endeavoured 
to obtain fome pod of honour. But he was difap- 
pointed, and, in revenge, did every thing in his 
power to make thofe in adminidration the obje&s of 
public ridicule and reproach. His licentious and 
profligate manners were fuch as excluded him from 
the fociety of the people of the fird clades, whom 
it behoved to pay fome attention to perfonal digni¬ 
ty. His opinions were in the highed degree cor¬ 
rupted, and he openly profeded Atheifm. This 
made him peculiarly obnoxious to the King, who was 
determined to corresd the didurbances and difquiets 
which had arifen in the Prudian dates from the in¬ 
difference of his predeced'or in thofe matters. Mi- 
rabeau therefore attached himfelf to a junto of wri¬ 
ters and fcribblers, who had united in order to dif- 
feminate licentious principles, both inrefpecfof re¬ 
ligion and of government. His wit and fancy were 
great, and he had not perhaps his equal for eloquent 

and 
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and biting fatire. He was therefore carefted by 
thofe writers as a moft valuable acquifition to their 
Society. He took all this deference as his juft due; 
and was fo confident in his powers, and fo foolifh, 
as to advife, and even to admonifh, the King. 
Highly obnoxious by fuch condu<5t, he was excluded 
from any chance of preferment, and was exceeding¬ 
ly out of humour. In this ftate of mind he was in 
a fit frame for Illumination. Spartacus had been 
eyeing him for fome time, and at laft communicated 
this honour to him through the intermedium of Mau- 
villon, another Frenchman, Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the fervice of the Duke of Brunfwick. This perfon 
had been moft a&ive during the formal exiftence of 
the Order, and had contributed much to its recep¬ 
tion in the Proteftant ftates—he remained long con¬ 
cealed. Indeed his Illumination was not known till 
the invafion of Holland by the French. Mauvillon 
then ftepped forth, avowed his principles, and re¬ 
commended the example of the French to the Ger¬ 
mans. This encouragement brought even Philo 
again on the ftage, notwithftanding his refentment 
againft Spartacus, and his folemn declaration of hav¬ 
ing abjured all fuch focieties.—Thefe, and a thou- 
fand fuch fails, Chow that the feeds of licentious 
Cofmopolitifm had taken deep root, and that cut¬ 
ting down the crop had by no means deflroyed the 
baneful plant..—But this is not all—a new method of 
cultivation had been invented, and immediately 
adopted, and it was now growing over all Europe in 
another form. 

I have already taken notice of the general perver- 
fion of the public mind which co-operated with the 
fchifms of Free Mafonry in procuring a liftening 
ear to Spartacus and his afibciates. It will not be 
doubted but that the machinations of the Illuminati 
mcreafed this, even among thofe who did not enter 
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into the Order. It was eafier to diminfh the refpeft 
for civil efiablifhments in Germany than in almofi: 
any other country. The frivolity of the ranks and 
court-offices in the different confederated petty Hates 
made it impoffible to combine dignity with the ha¬ 
bits of a fcanty income.—It was Hill eafier to expofe 
to ridicule and reproach thofe numberlefs abufes 
which the folly and the vices of men had introdu¬ 
ced into religion. The influence on the public mind 
which naturally attaches to the venerable office of a 
moral infirudlor, was prodigioufly diminifhed by the 
continual difputes of the Catholics and Protefiants, 
which were carried on with great heat in every little 
principality. The freedom of enquiry, which was 
fupported by the ftate in Proteftant Germany, was 
terribly abufed, (for what will the folly of man not 
abufe?) and degenerated into a wanton licentiouf- 
nefs of thought, and a rage for fpeculation and fcep- 
ticifm on every fubjedd whatever. The ftruggle, 
which was originally between the Catholics and the 
Protefiants, had changed, during the gradual progrefs 
of luxury and immorality, into a conteft between 
reafon and fuperfiition. And in this conteft the 
denomination of fuperftition had been gradually ex¬ 
tended to every do&rine which profeffed to be of 
divine revelation, and reafon was declared to be, for 
certain, the only way in which the Deity can inform 
the human mind. 

Some refpeClable Catholics had publifhed works 
filled with liberal fentiments, Thefe were repre- 
fented as villainous machinations to inveigle Protef- 
tants. On the other hand, fome Proteftant divines 
had propofed to imitate this liberality by making con- 
ceffions which might enable a good Catholic to live 
more at eafe among the Protefiants, and might even 
accelerate an union of faiths. This was hooted be¬ 
yond meafure, as Jefuitical, and big with danger. 

While 
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While the fceptical junto, headed by the editors of 
the Deutfche Bibliothek and the Berlin Monatfchrift , 
were recommending every performance that was hof- 

tileto the eftabliflied faith of the country, Leuchtfen- 

✓ 

ring was equally bufy, finding Jefuits in every corner, 
and went about with all the inquietude of a madman, 
picking up anecdotes. Zimmerman, the refpe&able 
phyfician of Frederick King of Prufiia, gives a di¬ 
verting account of a vifit which he had from Leucht- 
fenring at Hanover, all trembling with fears of Je¬ 
fuits, and wifhing to perfuade him that his life was 
in danger from them. Nicholai was now on the 
hunt, and during this crufade Philo laid hands on 
him, being introduced to his acquaintance by Leucht- 
fenring, who was, by this time, cured of his zeal for 
Proteftanifm. and had become a difciole of Illumi- 

* i 

natifm. Philo had gained his good opinion by the vi¬ 
olent attack which he had publifhed on the Jefuits and 
Rofycrucians by the orders of Spartacus.—He had 
not far to go in gaining over Nicholai, who was at 
this time making a tour through the Lodges. The 
fparks of Illumination which he perceived in many 
of them pleafed him exceedingly, and he very cheer¬ 
fully received the precious fecret from Philo. 

• This acquifition to the Order was made in Janua¬ 
ry 1782. Spartacus was delighted with it, confider- 
ed Nicholai as a mofl excellent champion, and gave 
him the name of Lucian, the great fcoffer at all reli¬ 
gion, as aptly expvefling his character. 

Nicholai, on his return to Berlin, publifhed many 
volumes of his difcoveries. One would imagine 
that net a Jefuit had efcaped him. He mentions 
many Orange fchifmatics, both in religion and in 
Mnfonrv—But he never once mentions an lllumina- 
tv.s .—When they were firft checked, and before the 
difcovery of the fecret correfpondence, he defended 
them, and fhongly reprobated the proceedings of the 

Ele-flor 
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EIe< 5 tor of Bavaria, calling it vile perfecution.—• 
Nay, after the difcovery of the letters found in 
Zwack’s houfe, he perfided in his defence, vindica¬ 
ted the poffeflion of the abominable receipts, and 
highly extolled the chandler of Weifhaupt.—But 
when the difcovery of papers in the houfe of Batz 
informed the public that he himfelf had long been 
an Illuminatus , he was fadlv put to it to reconcile his 

defence with any pretenfions to religion*.- 

Weifhaupt faved him from difgrace, as he thought, 
by his publication of the fyllem of Illuminatifm— 
Nicholai then boldly faid that he knew no more of 
the Order than was contained in that book, that is, 
only the two firft degrees. 

But before this, Nicholai had made to himfelf a 
moll formidable enemy. The hiftory of this con- 
teft is curious in itfelf, and gives us a very inftrudlive 
picture of the machinations of that conjuration des 
philofopbes , or gang of fcribblers who were leagued 
again ft the peace of the world. The reader wilt 
therefore find it to our purpofe. On the authority 
of a lady in Courland, a Qountefs von der P.ecke, 
Nicholai had accufed Dr. Stark of Darmfiadt (who 
made fuch a figure in Free Mafonry) of Jefiutifm, 
and of having even fubmitted to the tonfurc. Stark 
was a moll: reftiefs fpirit—had gone through every 
myflery in Germany, Illuminatifm excepted, and 
had ferreted out many of Nicholai’s hidden tranlac- 

* He impudently pretended that the papers containing the 
fyftem and do&rines of Illuminatifm, came to him at Berlin, from 
an unknown hand. But no one believed him—it was inconfillent 
with what is faid of him in the fccret correfpondencer He had 
faid the fame thing concerning the French tranflation of the Let¬ 
ters on the Conftitution of the Pruffian States. Fifty copies were 
found in his ware-houfe. He faid that they had been fent from Straf- 
burg, and that he had never fold one of them.—Suppofing both 
thefe aflertions to be true, it appears that Nicholai was conlidered 
as a very proper hand for difperfing fuch poifon. 
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tions. He was alfo an unwearied book-maker, and 
dealt out thefe difcoveries by degrees, keeping the 
eye of the public continually upon Nicholai. He 
had fufpected his Illumination for fome time part, 
and when the fecret came out, by Spartacus’ letter, 
where he boalls of his acquificion, calling Nicholai 
a molt fturdy combatant, and faying that he was 
contentijjimus , Stark left no ftone unturned till he 
difcovered that Nicholai had been initiated in all the 
horrid and molt profligate mvfteriesof Illuminatifra, 
and that Spartacus had at the very firft entrulted him 
with his molt darling fecrets, and advifed with him 
on many occafions*'. 

This complete blading of his moral charafter 
could not be patiently borne, and Nicholai was in 
his turn the bitter enemy of Stark, and, in the pa- 

* Of this we have complete proof in the private correfpond- 
ence. Philo, fpcaking in one of his letters of the gradual change 
which was to be produced in the minds of their pupils from Chrifti- 
anity to Deifm, fays, “ Nicholai informs me, that even the pious 
“ Zollikofer has now been convinced that it would be proper to fat 
“ up a deiftical church in Berlin.” It is in vain that Nicholai 
fays that his knowledge of the Order was only of what Weifhaupt 
had publifhed ; for Philo fays that that corre&ed fyftem had not 
been introduced into it when he quitted it in 1784. But Nicholai 
deferves no credit—he is one of the mod fcandalous examples of 
the operation of the principles of Weifhaupt. He procured ad- 
mifiton into the Lodges of Free Mafons and Rofyerucians, merely 
to a& the difhonourable part of a fpy, and he betrayed their fecrets 
as far as he could. In the appendix to the 7th volume of his 
journey, he declaims againft the Templar Mafons, Rofyerucians, 
and Jefuits, for their blind fubmifiion to unknown fuperiors, for 
their fuperftitions, their priefthoods, and their bafe principles-—and 
yet had been five years in a fociety in which all thefe were carried 
to the greateft height. He remains true to the Illuminati alone, 
becaufe they had the fame objedl in view with himfelf and his 
atheillical affociatcs, His defence of Proteftantifm is all a cheat; 
and perhaps he may be confidered as an enemy equally formidable 
with Weilliaupt himfelf. This is the reafon why he occupies fo 
many of thefe pages. 

roxyfms 
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roxyfms of liis anger, publifhed every idle tale, al¬ 
though he W 3 S often obliged to contradict them in the 
next Review. In the courfe of this attack and de¬ 
fence, Dr. Stark difcovered the revival of the Illu¬ 
minati, or at lead: a fbcietv which carried 011 the 
fame great work in a fomewhat different way. 

Dr. Stark had written a defence againft one of Ni- 
cholai’s accufations, and wifhed to have it printed at 
Leipzig. He therefore fent the manufcript to a 
friend, who redded there. This friend immediate¬ 
ly propofed it to a mod improper perfon, ■ Mr. Pott, 
who had written an anonymous commentary on the 
King of Pruffia’s ediX for the uniformity of religious 
worlhip in his dominions. This is one of the mofc 
fhamelefs attacks on the eftablifhed faith of the na¬ 
tion, and the authority and conduct of the Prince, 
that can be imagined; Stark’s friend was ignorant 
of this, and fpoke to Pott, as the partner of the 
great publifher Walther. They, without helitation, 
undertook the publishing ; but when fix weeks had 
pafl'ed over^ Stark’s friend found that it was not be¬ 
gun. • Some exceptionable paffages, which treated 
with difrefpeX the religion of Reafon, were given 
as the caufe of delay ; and he was told that the au¬ 
thor had been written to about them, but had not yet 
returned an anfvver. This was afterwards found to 
be falfe. Then a paffage in the preface was object¬ 
ed to, as treating roughly a lady in Couriand, which 
Walther could not print, becaufe he had connexions 
with that court. The author muft be entreated to 
change his exprefiions. After another delay, paper 
was wanting. The MS. was withdrawn. Walther 
now faid that he would print it immediately, and 
again got it into his hands, proraifing to fend the 
fheets as they came from the prefs. Thefe not ap¬ 
pearing for a long time, the agent made enquiry, 
and found that it was fent to Michaelis at Halle, to 
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be printed there. The agent immediately went 
thither, and found that it was printing with great al¬ 
terations, another title, and a guide or key, in which 
the work was perverted and turned into ridicule by 
a Dr. Balordt, who refided in that neighbourhood. 
An adion of recovery and damages was immediately 
commenced at Leipzig, and after much conteft, an 
interdict was put on Michaelis’s edition, and a pro¬ 
per edition was ordered immediately from Walther, 
with fecuritty that it (hould appear before Bahrdt’s. 
key. Yet when it was produced at the next fair, 
the bookfellers had been already fupplied with the 
fpurious edition ; and as this was accompanied by 
the key, it was much more faleable ware, and com¬ 
pletely fupplanted the other. 

This is furely a ftrong inftance of the machina¬ 
tions by which the Illuminati have attempted to 
deftroy the Liberty of the Prefs, and the power 
they have to difcourage or fupprefs any thing that 
is not agreeable to the tafte of the literary junto. 
It was in the courfe of this trania&ion that Dr. 
Stark’s agent found people talking in the coffee- 
houfes of Leipzig and Halle of the advantages of 
public libraries, and of libraries by fubfcription, 
in every town, where perfons could, at a fmalles- 
pence, fee what was palling in the learned world. 
As he could not but acquiefce in thefe points, they 
who held this language began to talk of a gene¬ 
ral Afiociation, which fhould adt in concert over 
all Germany, arid make a.full communication of 
its numerous literary produdtions by forming fo- 
cieties for reading and inllrudtion, which (hould 
be regularly fupplied with every publication. Fly¬ 
ing {beets and pamphlets were afterwards put into 
his hands, hating the great ufe of fuch an Aflfoci- 
ation, and the efte£t which it would fpeedily pro¬ 
duce by enlightening the nation. By and by he 

learned 
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learned that fuch an Affociation did really exift, 
and that it was called the German union, for 
ROOTING OUT SUPERSTITION AND PREJUDICES, 
AND ADVANCING TRUE CHRISTIANITY. On 
enquiry, however, he found that this was to be a 
Secret Society, becaufe it had to combat prejudi¬ 
ces which were fupported by the great of this 
world, and becaufe its aim was to promote that 
general information which priefts and defpots 
dreaded above all things. This Affociation was 
accelfible only through the reading focieties, and 
oaths of lecrecy and fidelity were required. In 
(hort, it apppeared to be the old long of the Illu¬ 
minati. 

This difeovery was immediately announced to 
the public, in an anonymous publication in defence 
of Dr. Stark. It is fuppofed to be his own per¬ 
formance. It difclofes a feene of complicated 
villiany and folly; in which the Lady in Courland 
makes a very ftrange figure. She appears to be a 
wild fanatic, deeply engaged in magic and ghoft- 
raifing, and leagued with Nicholai, Gedicke, and 
Biefter, againfl Dr. Stark, He is very completely 
cleared of the fadts alledged againft him ; and his 
three male opponents appear void of all principle 
and enemies of all religion. Stark however would, 
in Britain, be a very lingular charadter, conlider- 
ed as a clergyman. The frivolous fecrets of Ma- 
fonry have either engrolfed his whole mind, or he 
has laboured in them as a lucrative trade, by which 
he took advantage of the folly of others. The 
conteft between Stark and the Triumvirate at 
Berlin engaged the public attention much more 
than we lhould imagine that a thing of fo private 
a nature would do. But the charadters were very 
notorious ; and it turned the attention of the pub¬ 
lic to tliofe clandeftine attacks which were made 
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in every quarter on the civil and religious edablifh- 
ments. It was obvious to every perlon, that thefe 
reading focieties had all on a Hidden become very 
numerous; and the characters of thofc who pa- 
tronifed them only inereafed the fufpicions which 
were now railed. 

The firft work that fpeaks exprcfsly of the Ger¬ 
man Union, is a very fenlible performance “ On 

the Right of Princes to dire Cl the Religion of their 
“ Subjects.” The next is a curious work, a fort 
of narrative Dialogue on the Characters of Nicho- 
lai , Gcdicke , and Bieflcr. It is chiefly occupied 
with the conteft with Dr. Stark, but in the 5th 
part, it treats particularly of the German Union. 

About the fame time appeared fome farther ac¬ 
count, in a book called Archives of Fanaticifm and 
Illuminatifm. But all thefe accounts are very 
vague and unfatisfaCtory. The fulled account is 
to be had in a work publilhed at Leipzig by Gof- 
chen the bookfeller. Itis entitled, “ More Notes 
“ than Text , or the German Union of XXIf a new 
“ Secret Society for the Good of Mankind f Leip¬ 
zig 1789. The publisher fays that it was fent 
him by an unknown hand, ana that he publilhed 
it with all fpeed, on account of the many mif- 
chiefs which this Society, (of which he had be¬ 
fore heard feveral reports,) might do to the world, 
and to the trade, if allowed to go on working in 
fecret. From this work, therefore, we may form 
a notion of this redoubtable Society, and judge 
how far it is practicable to prevent fuch fecret 
machinations againd the peace and happinefs of 
mankind. 

There is another work, “ Further information 
11 concerning the German Union, (Nahere Beleuch- 
“ tung der Deulfche Union,) alfo /homing hozu , 
“ for a moderate price , one may become a Scotch 

11 Free 
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u Free MafonFrankford and Leipzig, 1789. 
The author fays that he had ail the papers in his 
hands ; whereas the author of More Notts than 
Text acknowledges the want of ibme. But very 
little additional light is thrown on the (object by 
this work, and the firfb is Hill the moll infru&ive, 
and will chiefly be followed in the account which 
is now to be laid before the reader. 

The book More Notes than Text contains plans 
and letters, which the Twenty-two United Bre¬ 
thren have allowed to be given out, and of which 
the greateft part were printed, but were entrufted 
only to allured members. 

No. I. is the firft plan, printed on a Angle quar¬ 
to page, and is addrelfed, To all the Friends of Rea- 
[on, of Truth , and of Virtue. It is pretty well 
written, and fates among other things, that “ be- 
“ caufe a great number of perfons are labouring, 
ct with united effort, to bring Reafon under the 
“ yoke, and to prevent ali infrudtion, it is therc- 
ci fore neceflfary that there be a combination which 
“ fhall work in oppofition to them fo that man- 
“ kind may not fink anew into irrecoverable bar- 
{{ barifm, when Reafon and Virtue fliall have been 
“ completely fubdued, overpowered by the re- 

“ fraints which are put on our opinions.”- 

li For this noble purpofe a company of twenty- 
“ two perfons, public inf ructors, and men in pri- 
“ vate flations, have united themlelves, according 
iC to a plan which they have had under confldera- 
“ tion for more than a year and a half, and which, 
“ in their opinion, contains a method that is fair 
11 and irrefifible by any human power, for pro- 
“ moting the enlightening and forming of man- 
(< kind, and that will gradually remove all the ob- 
t: facies which fupcrftition fupported by force 
il has hitherto put in the way.” 


This 
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This addrefs is intended for an enlifling adver- 
tifemcnt, and, after a few infignificant remarks 
on the Aflociation, a rix-dahler is required along 
with the fubfcription of acquiefcence in (he plan, 
as a compenfation for the expences attending this 
mode of intimation and confent. 

Whoever pays the rix-dahler, and declares his 
wifh to join the Aflociation, receives in a few days, 
No. 11. which is a form of the Oath of fecrecy, 
alfo printed on a fingle 4.to page. Having fubfcrib- 
ed this, and given a full defignation of himfelf, 
he returns it agreeably to a certain addrefs; and 
loon after, he gets No. III. printed on a qto iheet. 
This number contains what is called the Second 
Plan, to which all the fubfequent plans and circu¬ 
lar letters refer. A copy therefore of this will 
give us a pretty full and juft notion of the Order, 
and its mode of declaration. It is intitled, 

^The Plan of the Twenty-Two, 

and begins with this declaration : “ We have unit- 
“ ed, in order to accomplifli the aim of the ex- 
iC alted Founder of Chriftianity, viz. the enlighten- 
u ing of mankind, and the dethronement of fu* 
“ perdition and fanaticifm, by means of a fecret 
“ fraternization of all who love the work of God. 

“ Our firft exertion, which has already been 
“ very extenfive, confifis in this, that, by means 
u of confidential perfons, we allow ourfelvcs to 
“ be announced every where as a Society united 
u for the above-mentioned purpofe; and we in- 
li vite and admit into brotherhood with ourfelvcs 
“ every perfon who has a fenfe of the importance 
“ of this matter, and wifhes to apply to us and 
u fee our plans. 


“ We 
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44 We labour fil'd of all to draw into our Aflb- 
44 ciation all good and learned writers. This we 
44 imagine will be the eafier obtained, as they 
44 mud derive an evident advantage from it. 
41 Next to fuch men, we feek to gain the mailers 
44 and fecretaries of the Pod-offices, in order to 
44 facilitate our correfpondence. 

44 Befides thefe, we receive perfons of every 
44 condition and dation, excepting princes and' 
“ their miniders. Their favourites, however, 
44 may be admitted, • and may be ufefnl by their 
44 influence in behalf of Truth and Virtue. 

44 When any perfon writes to us, we fend him 
41 an oath, by which he mud abjure all treachery 
44 or difcovery of the ,Affociation, till circum- 
44 dances diall make it proper for us to come for- 
44 ward and.ffiow ourfelves to the world. When 
44 he fubfcribes the oath, he receives the plan, and 
44 if he^finds this to be what fatisfies his mind as 
44 a thing good and honourable, he becomes our 
44 friend only in fo far as he endeavours to gain 
44 over his friends and acquaintances. Thus 
44 we learn who are really our zealous friends, 
64 and our numbers increafe in a double pro- 
44 portion. 

“ This procedure is to continue till Provi- 
“ dence {hall fo far blefs our endeavours, that 
u we acquire an a&ive Brother and coadjutor in 
“ every place of note, where there is any lite- 
“ rary profeffion; and for this purpofe we have 
44 a fecretary and proper office in the center of 
44 the, AfTociation, where every thing is expedit- 
44 ed, and all reports received. When this happy 
44 epoch arrives, we begin our fecond operation.” 
That is to fay, 

44 We intimate to all the Brotherhood in every 
44 quarter, on a certain day, that the German 

44 Union 
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“ Union has now acquired a conjificnce , and we 
u now divide the fraternifed part of the nation 
66 into ten or twelve Provinces or Diocefes , each 
u directed by its Diocefan at his office ; and thefc 
11 are fo arranged in due fubordination, that all 
“ bufmcfs comes into the Union-house as into 
“ the center of the whole. 

“ Agreeably to this manner of proceeding there 
“ are two ciaffes of the Brotherhood, the Orcli* 
“ nary and the Managing Brethren. The latter 
“ alone know the aim of the affociation, and all 
“ the means for attaining it; and they alone 
“ conftitute the Union, the name, and the con- 
“ nedtion of which is not intended to be at all 
“ confpicnous in the world. 

u To this end the bufmefs takes a new exter- 
u nal form. The Brethren, to wit, fpeak not of 
the Union in the places where they re fide, nor 
“ of a Society, nor of enlightening the people ; 
u but they aftemble, and act together in every 
“ quarter, merely as a Literary Society* 
* c bring into it all the lovers of reading and of 
<c ufeful knowledge; and fuch in fatt are the 
“ Ordinary Brethren , who only know that an 
“ Affociation exifts in their place of refidence 
“ for the encouragement of literary men, but 
“ by no means that it has any conne&ion with 
“ any other fimilar Society, and that they all 
“ conftitute one whole. But thefe Societies will 
“ naturally point out to the intelligent Brethren 
Inch perfons as are proper to be fele&ed for 
“ carrying forward the great work. For per- 
“ fons of a ferious turn of mind are not mere 
“ loungers in fuch company, but fhow in their 
converfation the intereft they take in real in- 
“ ftruction. And the caft of their reading, which 
u muft not be checked in the beginning in the 

“ fmalleft 
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fmalleft degree, although it may be gradually 
directed to proper fubjedts of information, will 
point out in the mod: unequivocal manner their 
peculiar ways of thinking on the important 
fubjedts conne&ed with our great object, Here, 
therefore, the active Brethren will obferve in 
feeret, and will feledt thofe whom they think 
valuable acquifitions to the facred Union. They 
will invite fuch perfons to unite with them- 
felves in their endeavours to enlighten the 
reft of mankind, by calling their attention to 
profitable fubjedts of reading, and to proper 
books. Reading Societies, therefore, are to be 
formed in every quarter, and to be furniflied 
with pioper books. In this provifion attention 
muft be paid to two things. The tafte of the 
public muft be complied with, that the So¬ 
ciety may have anyTffcdt at all in bringing 
men together who are born for fomewhatmore 
than juft to look about them. But the general 
tafte may, and muft alfo be carefully and fkil- 
fully directed to fubjedts that will enlarge the 
comprehenfton, will fortify the heart, and, by 
habituating the mind to novelty, and to fuc- 
cefsful difeovery, both in phylics and in morals, 
will hinder the timid from being ftartled at 
dodtrines and maxims which are fingular, or, 
perhaps oppofite to thofe which are current 
in ordinary fociety. Commonly a man fpeaks 
as if he thought he was uttering his own fen- 
timents, while he is only echoing the general 
found. Our minds are drefled in a prevailing 
fafhion as much as our bodies, and with ftufF 
as little congenial to fentiment, as a pieee 
of woollen cloth is to the human fkin. So care' 
lefs and indolent are men, even in what they 
call ferious converi'ation. Till refledtion be- 

2 D “ comes 
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“ comes a habit, what is really a thought ftartles, 
<c however fimple, and, if really uncommon, it 
“ aftonilhes and confounds. Nothing, therefore, 
“ can fo powerfully tend to the improvement of 
“ the human character, as well-managed Read- 
il ing Societies. 

‘‘ When thefe have been eftablifhed in different 
u places, we muft endeavour to accomplifli the 
“ following intermediate plans: 1. To introduce 
“ a general literary Gazette or Review, which, 
“ by uniting all the learned Brethren, and com- 
“ bining with judgment and addrefs all their 
“ talents, and lteadily proceeding according to 
a a diftin£t and precife plan, may in time fup- 
“ plant every other Gazette, a thing which its 
“ intrinfic merit and comprehenfive plan will 
“ eafily accomplifli. 2. To felect a fecretary for 
“ oar Society, who fhall have it in charge to 
“ commiflion the books which they fhall fele£t 
“ in conformity to the great aim of the AfTocia- 
“ tion, and who fliall undertake to commiflion 

all other books for the curious in his neigh- 
“ bourhood. If there be a bcokfeller in the place, 
6i who can be gained over and fvvorn into the 
“ Society, it will be proper to clioofe him for 
“ this office, fince, as will be made more 
<( plain afterwards, the trade will gradually 
“ come into the plan, and fall into the hands 
* ( of the Union. 

“ And now, every eye can perceive the pro- 
(e greflive moral influence which the Union will 
“ acquire on the nation. Let us only conceive 
“ what fuperftition will lole, and what inftruc- 
“ tion muft gain by this; when, 1. In every 
“ Reading Society the books arc lele&cd by our 

Fraternity. 2. When we have confidential 
u perfons in every quarter, who will make it 

“ their 
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4< their ferious concern to fpread fuch perform- 
11 ances as promote the enlightening of mankind, 
“ and to introduce them even into every cot- 
44 tage. o. When we have the loud voice of the 
44 public on our fide, and fince we are able; 
44 either to banifh into the fliade all the fanatical 
44 writings which appear in the reviews that are 
44 commonly read, or to warn the public againft- 
4t them ; and, on the other hand, to bring into 
44 notice and recommend thofe performances 
44 alone which give light to the human mind. 
44 4. When we by degrees bring the whole trade 
“ of bookfelling into our hands, (as the good 
44 writers will fend all their performances into 
44 the market through our means) we fhall bring 
44 it about, that at iaft the writers who labour in 
44 the caufe of fuperftition and reftraint, will 
44 have neither a publisher nor readers* 5. When, 
“ lallly, by the fpreading of our Fraternity, all 
“ good hearts and fenfible men will adhere to 
** us, and by our means will be put in a con- 
“ dition that enables them to work in filence 
“ upon ail courts, families, and individuals in 
f< every quarter, and acquire an influence in the 
<c appointment of court-officers, ftewards, fecre- 
“ taries, parifh-priefts, public teachers, and pri- 
u vate tutors. 

u Remark, That we fhall fpeedily get the trade 
4< into our hands, (which was formerly the aim 
“ of the Affociation called the Gelchrttnbuch- 
“ hand-lung) is conceivable by this, that every 
u writer who unites with us immediately acquires 
“ a triple number of readers, and finds friends 
4C in every place who promote the fale of his 
** performance; fo that his gain is increafed ma- 
“ nifold, and confequently all will quit the book- 

fellers, alid accede to u$ by degrees. Had the 

44 above 
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“ above named Aflociation been conftrudted in 
“ this manner, it would, long ere now, have 
“ been the only (hop in Germany.” 

The book called Fuller Information, See. gives 
a more particular account of the advantages held 
forth to the literary manufa£turers of Germany 
by this Union for God's work. The clafs of lite¬ 
rary Brothers, or writers by trade, was divided 
into Mefopolites , Aldermen, Men , and Cadets. 

The Mesopolites, or Metropolitans, are to 
be attached to the archive-office, and to be taken 
care of in the Union-houfe, when in flraits through 
age or misfortune. They will be occupied in the 
department of the fciences or arts, which this 
Aflociation profefs principally to chcrifti. They 
are alfo Brethren of the third degree of Scotch 
Free Mal'onry, a qualification to be explained af¬ 
terwards. The Union-houfe is a building which 
the oftenfible Founder of the Union profefled to 

have acquired, or fpeedily to acquire at-, 

through the favour and protection of a German 
Prince, who is not named. 

Aldermen are perfons who hold public of¬ 
fices, and arc engaged to exercife their genius and 
talents in the fciences. Thefe alfo are Brothers of 
the third rank of Scotch Free Mafonry, and out 
of their number are the Diocefans and the Direc¬ 
tors of the Reading Societies feletted. 

The members who are defigned Amply Men, 
are Brothers of the fecond rank of Mafonry, and 
have alfo a definite fcientific occupation afligned 
them. 

The Cadets are writers who have not yet 
merited any particular honours, but have exhi¬ 
bited fuffleient difpofitions and talents for differ¬ 
ent kinds of literary manufacture. 

Every 
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Every member is bound to bring the produc¬ 
tions of his genius to market through the Union. 
An Alderman receives fur an original work 8oper 
cent, of the returns, and 70 for a tranllation. The 
member of the next clai's receives 60, and the 
Cadet £0. As to the expence of printing, the Al¬ 
derman pays nothing, even though the work 
fhould he on hand unfold ; but the Man and the 
Cadet muff pay one-half. Three months after 
publication at the fairs an account is brought in, 
and after this, yearly, when and in what manner 
the author (liali delirc. 

In every Diocefe will be eftablifhed at leaft one 
Reading Society, of which near 800 are pro- 
pofed. To each of thele will a copy of an Alder¬ 
man's work be fent. The fame favour will be 
fliown to a difiertation by a Man, or by a Cadet , 
provided that the manufeript is documented by 
an Alderman, or formally approved by him upon 
ferious perufal. This imprimatur , which mult be 
confidered as a powerful recommendation of the 
work, is to be publifiied in the General Review or 
Gazette . This is to be a vehicle of political as 
well as of literary news ; and it is hoped that, by 
its intrinfic worth, and the recommendation of 
the members, it will foon fupplant all others. 
(With refpedt to affairs of the Union, a fort of 
cypher was to be employed in it. Each Diocefan 
was there defigned by a letter, of a fize that 
marked his rank, and each member by a number. 
It was to appear weekly, at the very ftnall price 
of five-and-tvventy {hillings.)—But let us return 
to the plan. 

When every thing has been eftablifhed in the 
manner fet forth above, the Union will affume 
the following republican form, (the reader al¬ 
ways recollecting that this is not to appear to 

the 
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the world, and to be known only to the manag¬ 
ing Brethren. 

t 

I-Icre, however, there is a great blank. The 
above-named (ketch of this Conftitntion did not 
come to the hands of the perfon who furnifhed 
the bookfcller with the reft of the information. 
But we have other documents which give fufti- 
cient information for our purpofe. In the mean 
time, let us juft take the papers as they (land. 

No. 3V. Contains a lift of the German Union., 
which the fender received in manufeript. Here 
we find many names which we fliovdd not have 
expected, and mifs many that were much more' 
likely to have been partners in this patriotic . 
fcheme. There are feveral hundred names, but 
very few delignations; fo that it is difficult to 
point out the individuals to the public. Some 
however are defigned, and the writer obferves 
that names are. found, which, when applied to 
fome individuals whom he knows, accord furprif- 
ingly with the anecdotes that are to be feen in the 
private correfpondence of the Illuminati, and in 
the romance called Materials for the Kiftory of 
So era ti fin (Illuminatifin)*. It is but a difagree- 
able remark, that the lift of the Union contains 

* This, by the by, is a very curious and entertaining work/ 
and, had the whole affair been better known in this country,- 
would have been a much hetter antidote againft the baneful 
effeCts of that Aflociation than any thing that I can give to 
the public, being written with much accutenefs and knowledge 
of the human mind, and agreeably diverfified with anecdote and 
ironical exhibition of the affeCted wifdom and philanthropy of 
the knaviih Founder and his coadjutors. If the prefent imper¬ 
fect and defultory account fliall be found to intereft the public, I 
doubt not but that a tranfktion of this novel, and fome other 
fanciful performances on the fubjeft, will be read with entertain¬ 
ment and profit. 


the 
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the names of many public teachers, both from the 
pulpit, and from the acc.ademic chair in, ail its 
degrees; and among thefe are feveral whofe cy¬ 
phers fho\v that they have been active hands. 
Some of thefe have in their writings given evi¬ 
dent proofs of their mifconception oF the fimple 
truths, whether dogmatical or hidorical, of re¬ 
vealed religion, or of their inclination to twill 
and manufacture them fo as to chime in with the 
religion and morality of the Sages of France. But 
it is more dillrelling to meet with unequivocal 
names of fome who profefs in their writings to 
confider thele fubjeCts as an honed man.fhould 
confider them, that is, according to the plain and 
common fenfe of the words; whereas we have 
demondrative proofs that the German Union had 
the diametrically oppofite purpofe in view. The 
only female in the lid is the Crafin ven der Recke , 
the Lady who gave Dr. Stark of Darmdadt fo 
much trouble about his Tonfure . This Lady, as 
we have already feen, could not occupy herfelf 
with the frivolity of drefs, flirtation, or domef- 
tic cares. “ Femina fonte patet, vir pettore” She 
was not pleafed however at finding her name in 
fuch a Plebeian lid, and gave oath, along with 
Bieder at the centre, that {he was not of the Af- 
fociation. I de that the public was not fatisfied 
with' this denial. The Lady has publhhcd fomc 
more fcandal againd Stark fince that time, and 
takes no notice of it; and there have appeared 
many accounts of very ferious literary connec¬ 
tions between thefe two perfons and the man who 
was afterwards difeoverea to be the chief agent 
of the Union. 

No. V. is an important document. It is a letter 
addrefled to the fworn members of the Union, re¬ 
minding the beloved fellow-workers that “ the by- 

“ eone 

G 
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“ gone management of the bufinefs has been ex- 

“ penfive, and that the XXII. do not mean to make 

“ any particular charge for their own compenfation. 

“ But that it was necelVarv that ail and each of ihe 

* 

“ members Ihonld know precifely the objebl of the 
“ Ailocialion, and the way which mature confidera- 
“ lion had pointed out as the mod eftedlual method 
“ of attaining this objed. Then, and not till then, 
“ could the worthy members a <51 by one plan, and 
“ confequently with united force. To accompliili 
tt this purpofe, one of their number had compofed 

a Treat ife on hijlrutlion , and the means of pro mot' 
“ ing it*” This work has been revifed by the whole 
number, and may be confidered as the relult of their 
deeped refle&ion. x They fay, that it would be a 
fignal misfortune fhould this Aflociation, this under¬ 
taking, fo important for the happinefs of mankind, 
be cramped in the very beginning of its brilliant 
progrefs. They therefore propofe to print this 
work, this Holy Scripture of their faith and praiftice, 
by fubfeription. (They here give a lliort account 
of the work.) And they requeil the members to 
encourage the work by fubteribing, and by exerting 
more than their ufual activity in procuring fubferip- 
tions, and in recommending the performance in the 
newfpapers. Four perfons are named as Diocelans, 
who are to receive the money, which they beg may 
be fpeedily advanced in order to purchafe paper, 
that the work may be readv for the fir ft fair (Eafter 

os?) 

No. VI. is a printed paper (as is No. V.) without 
date, farther recommending the Eftay on Inftrudion. 
No. VII. is in manufeript, without date. It is ad- 

* Ueler auffklarung und deren B efor de rungs-Millet. The only 
proper tranflation of this word would be, clearing up or enlighten • 
ing. Injlrudior. feetns the fmgle word that comes neareft to the 
precife meaning of Aujfklarung , but is not fynonymous. 
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dreffed to 44 a worthy man,” intimating that the like 
are fent to others, to whom will alfo fpeedily be for¬ 
warded an improved plan, with a requeft to cancel 
or deflroy the former contained in No. III. It is 
added, that the Union now contains, among many 
others, more than two hundred of the mod refpec- 
table perfons in Germany, of every rank and condi¬ 
tion, and that in the courfe of the year, (1788,) a 
general lift will be fent, with a requeft that the re¬ 
ceiver will point out fuch as he does not think wor¬ 
thy of perfect confidence. It concludes with ano¬ 
ther recommendation of the book on Injlruftion , on 
the returns from which firft work of the German 
Union the ftipport of the fecretary’s office is to de¬ 
pend. 

Accordingly No. VIII. contains this plan, but it 
is not entitled The Improved Plan . Such a denomi¬ 
nation would have called in doubt the infallibility of 
the XXII. It is therefore called the ProgreJJive 
(vorlaufig) plan, a title which leaves room for every 
fubfequent change. It differs from the former only 
in forne unimportant circumftances. Some expref- 
fions, which had given offence or raifed fufpicions, 
are foftened or cancelled. Two copies of this, which 
we may call A and'B, are given, differing alfo in 
fome circumftances. 

“ The great aim of the German Union is the good 
“ of mankind, which is to be attained only by means 
l4 ;of mental illumination ( Aujfklaning ) and the de- 
44 *throning of fanaticifm and moral defpotifm.” 
Neither paper has the expreflion which immediately 
followed in the former plan, “ that this had been 
44 the aim of the exalted founder of Chriftianity.” 
The paper A refers, on the prefent fubjedf, to a dif- 
fertation printed in 1787, without a name, On the 
freedom of the Prefs and its Limitation. This is one 
of the mod licentious pieces that has been pubiifhed 

2 E on 
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on the fubjed, not only enforcing the mod: unquali¬ 
fied liberty of publifhing every thing a man pleafes, 
but exemplifying it in the moft fcandalous manner ; 
libelling characters of every fort, and perfons of eve¬ 
ry condition, and this frequently in the mod abu- 
five language, and expreffions fo coarfe, as (hewed 
the author to be either habituated to the coarfeff com¬ 
pany,- or determined to try boldly once for all, what 
the public eye can bear. The piece goes on : “The 
* 4 Union confiders it as a chief part of its fecret plan 
“ of operation, to include the trade of bookfelling 
“ in their circle. By getting hold of this, they 
“ have it in their power to increafe the number of 
“ writings which promote inffrudion, and to leflen 
“ that of thofe which mar it, fince the authors of 
“ the latter will by degrees lofe both their publifli- 
“ ers and their readers. That the prefent book-* 
“ fellers may do them no harm, they will by degrees 
“ draw in the greater part of them to unite with 
“ them.”—The literary newfpaper is here ffrongly 
infilled on, and, in addition to what was faid in the 
former plan, it is faid, “ that they will include po- 
u litical news, as of mighty influence on the public 
“ mind, and as a fubjed that merits the clofeff at- 
“ tention of the moral inftrudor.-< For what illumi- 
u nation is that mind fufceptible of, that is fo blind- 
“ ed by the prejudice created and nurfed by the 
“ habits of civil fubordination, that it worfliips ffu- 
“ pidity or wickednefs under a coronet, and negleds 
“ talents and virtue under the bearfkin cap of the 
“ boor ? We muff therefore reprefent political 
“ tranfadions, and public occurrences, not as they 
“ affed that artificial and fantaflical creature of ima- 
“ gination that we fee every where around us wheel- 
“ ed about in a chariot, but as it affeds a man, ra- 
“ tional, adive, free born man. By thus Gripping 
“ the tranfadion of all foreign circumflances, we 

“ fee 
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“ fee it as it affecls, or ought to affetf, ourfelves. 
“ Be aflbred that this new form of political intelli- 
“ gence will be highly interefling, and that the 
“ Gazette of the Union will foonfuperfedeall others, 
“ and, of itfelf, will defray all our neceffary ex- 
44 fences.” 

This is followed by fome allufions to a fecret cor- 
refpondence that is quick, unfufceptible of all dif- 
covery or treachery, and attended with no expence, 
by which the bufmefs of the fecret plan ( different 
from either of thoje communicated | to the fworn Bre¬ 
thren at large ) is carried on, and which puts the 
members in a condition to learn every thing that 
goes on in the world, for or againfl their caufe, and 
alfo teaches them to know mankind, to gain an in¬ 
fluence over all, and enables them effectually to pro¬ 
mote their beft fubje&s into all offices, Sec. and finally, 
from which every member, whether flatefman, mer¬ 
chant, or writer, can draw his own advantages. Some 
paffages here and in another place make me imagine 
that the Union hoped to get the command of the 
poft-offices, by having their Brethren in the di¬ 
rection.' 

It is then faid, that “ it is fuppofed that the levy 
44 will be fufficiently numerous in the fpring of the 
11 enfuing year. When this takes place, a general 
“ lynod will be held, in which the plan of fecret 
“ operations will be finally adjufted, and accommo- 
“ dated to local circumffances, fo as to be digefled 
“ into a law that will need no farther alteration. A 
44 proper perfon will fet off from this lynod, with 
“ full powers to vifit every quarter where there are 
“ fworn Brethren, and he will there efiablifh a 
“ Lodge after the ancient fimpie ritual, and will 
44 communicate ‘verbally the plan of fecret opera- 
“ ration , and certain inftruCtions. Thefe Lodges 
44 will then efiablifh a managing fund or box. Each 

“ Lodge 
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“ Lodge will alfo eliablifh a Reading Society, under 
44 the management of a boukfeller redding in the 
“ place, or of forne perfon acquainted with the roe- 
44 chanical condud of things of this nature. There 
11 muff alfo be a collector and agent, ( Expediteur ,) 
“ fo that in a moment the Union will have its of- 
“ fices or comploirs in every quarter, through which 
“ it carries on the trade of bookfelling, and guides 
“ the ebb and flow of its correfpondence. And thus 
44 the whole machine will be fet in motion, and its 
“ activity is all directed from the centre.” 

I remark, that here we have not that exclulion of 
Princes and miniflers that w ? as in the former plani 
they are not even mentioned. The exclulion in ex- 
prels terms could not but furprife people, and ap¬ 
pear fomewbat fufpicious. 

No. IX. is a printed circular letter to the fworn 
Brethren, and is fubfcribed 11 by their truly afl’ociat- 
44 ed Brother Barthels, Oberamtfman (firfl bailiff) 
44 for the King of Prufiia, at Halle on the Saab” 

In this letter the Brethren are informed that 44 the 
44 XXII. were wont to meet fometimes at Halle, and 
44 fometimes at Berlin. But unavoidable circum- 
44 fiances oblige them not only to remain concealed 
44 for fometime, but even to give up their relation 
44 to the Union, and withdraw themfelves from anv 
44 fhare in its proceedings. Thefe eircumflances 
44 are but temporary, and will be completely ex- 
44 plained in due time. They trull, however, that 
44 this necelfary fiep on their part will not abate the 
44 zeal and activity of men of noble minds, engag- 
44 ed in the caufe by the conviction of their own 
44 hearts. They have therefore communicated to 
44 their worthy Brother Barthels all neceflary in- 
44 formations, and have unanimoufly conferred on 
“ him the dfrecfion of the fecretarv’s office, and 
44 have provided him with every document and 

44 mean 
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mean of carrying on the correfpondence. I 3 e has 
devoted himfelf to the honourable office, giving 
up all other employments. They obferve that by 
this change in the manner of proceeding, the Al- 
fociation is freed from an objection made with 
juftice to all other fecret focieties, namely, that 
the members fubjed themfelves to blind and un¬ 
qualified fubmiffion to unknown luperiors.”— 
The Society is now in the hands of its own avow¬ 
ed members. Every thing will loon be arranged 
according to a conftitution purely republican; a 
Diocefan will be chofen, and will dived in every 
province, and report to the centre every fecond 
month, and inftrudions and other informations 
will iftue in like manner from the centre. 

“ If this plan (hall be approved of by the AfTo- 
ciated, H. Earthels will tranfmit to all the Dio- 
cefes general lifts of the Union, and the Plan of 
Secret Operation, the refult of deep medita¬ 
tion of the XXII. and admirably calculated for 
carrying on with irrefiflable effed their noble and 
patriotic plan. To flop all cabal, and put an end 
to all flander and fufpicion, H. Baithels thinks it 
proper that the Union Ihall ftep forward, and de¬ 
clare itfelf to the world, and openly name fome 
of its mod refpedable members. The public 
muft however be informed only with refpect to 
the exterior of the Society, for which purpofe he 
had written a fheet to be annexed as an appendix 
to the work, On Infi ruction , declaring that to be 
the work of the Society, and a fufficient indica¬ 
tion of its moil honourable aim. He deli res 
fuch members as choofe to (hare the honour 
with him, to fend him their names and proper 
defignations, that they may appear in that Ap¬ 
pendix. And, laftly, he requefts them to in- 
ftrud him, and cooperate with him, according 

“ to 
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“ to the concerted rules of the Union, in promot- 
u ing the caulc of God and the happinefs of maii- 
“ kind.” * 

The appendix now alluded to makes No. X. of 
the packet fent to the Bookfeller Gofchen of Leip¬ 
zig, and is dated December 1788. It is alfo found 
in the book On InfiruElion , See. printed at Leipzig 
in 1789, by Walther. Here, however, the Appen¬ 
dix is dated January 1789. This edition agrees in 
the main with that in the book from which I 
have made fnch copious extracts, but differs in 
fomc particulars that are not unworthy of remark. 

“ In the packet it is written, “ The Under - 
“ Jigr.ed as Member and ^ 4 gent of the German 
({ Union , in order to rectify feveral miltakes and 
“ injurious (landers and accufations, thinks it ne- 
4i ceffary thatthe public itfelf fhould judge of their 
“ object and conduct.”—Towards the end it is 
{aid, “ and all who have any doubts may apply 
“ to thofe named below, and are invited to write 
“ to them.” No names however are fubjoined. 
In the Appendix to the book it is only laid, “ the 
“ agent of the German Union,” See. and “ per- 
“ Tons who wifh to be better informed may write 
“ to the agent, under the addrefs, To the German 
“ Union —under cover to the (hop of Walther, 
“ bookfeller in Leipzig.”—Here too there are no 
names, and it does not appear that any perfon has 
chofen to come from behind the curtain*, 

v Walther Is an eminent bookfeller. and carries on the bufinefsof 
publifhing to a great extent, both at Leipzig and other places. 
He was the publifher of the mod virulent attacks on the King of 
Pruffia’s Edift on Religion, and was brought into much trouble 
about the Commentary by Pott which is mentioned above. He 
alfo publifhes many of the fceptical and licentious writings which 
have fo much difturbed the peace of Germany. 


There 
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There has already been fo much faid about En-> 
lightening, that the reader mull be almcfl tired of it. 
He is allured in this performance that the Illumina¬ 
tion propofed by the Union is not that of the P/oU 
fenbuttle Fragments, nor that of Horus, nor that of 
Bahrdt. The Fragments and Floras are books which 
aim diredlly, and without any concealment, to de- 
flroy the authority of our Scriptures, either as hiflo- 
rical narrations or as revelations of the intentions of 
providence and of the future profpedls of man. The 
Theological writings of Bahrdt are grofs perverfions, 
both of the fenfe of the text, and of the moral in- 
trudtions contained in it, and are perhaps the mod 
exceptionable performances on the fubjetfh They 
are ftigmatifed as abfurd, and coarfe, and indecent, 
even by the writers on the fame fide ; yet the work 
recommended fo often as containing the elements of 
that Illumination which the world has to expedl from 
the Union, not only coincides in its general princi¬ 
ples with thefe performances, but is almoft an ab- 
flracfl of fome of them, particularly of his Popular 
Religion, his Paraphrqfe on the Sermon on the Mount , 
and his Morality of Religion. We have alfo feen 
that the book on the Liberty of the Prefs is quoted 
and recommended as an elementary book. Nay 
both the work on Inftruction and that on the Liber¬ 
ty of the Prefs are now known to beBahrdt’s. 

But thefe principles, exceptionable as they may 
be, are probably not the word of the inftitution. 
Wc fee that the oatfde alone of the Union is to be 
Ihewji to the public.- Barthels felicitates the public 
that there is no fubordination and bliud obedience 
to unknown Superiors; yet, in the fame paragraph, 
he re its us that there is a fecret plan of operations, 
that is known only to the Centre and the Confiden¬ 
tial Brethren. The author of Fuller Information 
fays that he has this plan, and would print it, were 
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he not red rained by a promife*. He gives us enough 
however to Ihovv u<? that the higher my Aeries of the ' 
Union are precifely the fame with thofe of the Illu¬ 
minati. Chridianity is exprefsly faid to have been 
a Mydical Afiociation, and its founder the Grand 
Mader of a Lodge. The Apodles, Peter, James, 
John, and Andrew, were the Eledt, and Brethren of 
the Third Degree, and initiated into all the mvde- 
ries. The remaining Apodles were only of the 
Second Degree ; and the Seventy-two were of the 
Fird degree. Into this degree ordinary Chridians 
may be admitted, and prepared for further advance¬ 
ment. The great millery is; that J-C-was a 

Naturaliji , and taught the dcdrine of a Supreme 
Mind, the Spedator, but not the Governer of the 
World, pretty nearly in the fenfe of the Stoics. 
The Initiated Brethren were to be indrudedby read¬ 
ing proper books. Thofe particularly recommend¬ 
ed are Bafdozvs Practical Knowledge^ Eberhard's 
Apology for Socrates , Babrdf s Apology for Reafon , 
Steinbardf s Syfcem of Moral Education , Meiners An¬ 
cient Myfleries , Babrdt's Letters on the Bible , and 

Bahrdt’s Completion of the Plan and Aim of J - 

C -. Thefe books are of the mod Antichridian 

charader, and fome of them aim at (haking off all 
moral obligation whatever. 

Along with thefe religious dodrines, are incul¬ 
cated the mod dangerous maxims of civil condud. 
The defpotifm that is aimed at over the minds of 
men, and the machinations andhntrigues for obtain¬ 
ing poffeffion of places of trud and influence, are 
equally alarming; but being perfedly fimilar to thofe 
of the Illuminati, it is r.eedlefs to mention them. 

The chief intelligence that we get from this 
author is that the Centre of the Union is at a 

* This I find to be falfe, and the book a common job. 

hotife 
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houfe in the neighbourhood of Haile. It is a fort 
of tavern, in a vineyard immediately without the 
city. This was bought by Dotdor Karl Frie- 
derich Bahrdt, and fitted up for the amufement 
of the Univerfity Students. He calls it BahRdt’s 
K-Uke (Bahrdt’s Repofe). The author thinks that 
tiiis mull have been the work of the Affociation, 
becaufe Bahrdt had not a farthing, and was total¬ 
ly unable for fuch an undertaking. He may how¬ 
ever have been the contriver of the inditution. 
He has never affirmed or denied this in explicit 
terms; nor has he ever faid who are the XXII co¬ 
adjutors. Wucherer,- an eminent bookfeller at 
Vienna, feemsto have been one of the mod active 
hands, and in one year admitted near two hun¬ 
dred members, among whom is his own fhoe- 
maker* He has publifhed fome of the mod profit- 
gate pamphlets which.have yet appeared in Ger¬ 
many; 

The publication of the lid of members alarmed 
the nation ; perfons were adonifiied to find them- 
felves in every quarter in the middof villains who 
were plotting againd the peace and happinefs of 
the country, and deftroying every fentiment of re- 
ligion, morality, or loyalty. Many perfons pub' 
lilhed in the newfpapers and literary journals affir¬ 
mations and proofs of the falfe insertion of their 
names. Some acknowledged that curiofity had 
made them enter the Affociation, and even conti¬ 
nue their correfpondence with the Centre, in or¬ 
der to learn fomething of what the Fraternity had 
in view, but declared that they had never taken 
any part in its proceedings. But, at the fame time, 
it is certain that many Reading Societies had been 
fet up during thefe tranfadlions, in every quarter 
of Germany, and that the odenfible managers 
were iiVgeneral of very fufpicious characters, both 
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as to morals and loyalty. 'The Union had actual¬ 
ly fct up a prefs- of their own at Calbe, in the 
neighbourhood of Ilalberftadt. Every day there 
appeared itronger proofs of a combination of the 
journalifts, Reviewers, and even of the publifhers 
and bookfeilers, to fupprefs the writings which 
appeared in defence of the civil and ecclefialtical 
conftitutions of the States of Germany. The ex- 
tenfive literary manufacture of Germany is carri¬ 
ed on in fuch a manner that it is iinpoffible for any 
thing lets than the joint operation of the whole 
federated powers to prevent this. The fpirit of 
freethinking and innovating in religions matters 
had been remarkably prevalent in the dominions 
of the King of Prullia, having been much encou¬ 
raged by the indifference of the late King. One of 
the vilell things publifhed on ibis occafion was an a- 
bominable farce, called the Religion Edidt. This 
was traced to Bahrdt’s Rube, and the Doctor was ar¬ 
retted, and all his papers feizedand ranfacked. The 
civil Magiffrate was glad of an opportunity of expif- 
cating the German Union, which common fame had 
alfo traced hither. The correfpondence was ac¬ 
cordingly examined, and many difeoveries were 
made, which there was no occafion to communicate 
to the public, and the profecution of the bufinefs of 
the Union was by this means hopped. But the per- 
fons in high office at Berlin agree in faying that the 
Affociation of writers and other turbulent perfons in 
Germany has been but very faintly hit by this blow, 
and is almoff as active as ever. 

The German Union appears a mean and precipi¬ 
tate Affociation. The Centre, the Archives, and 
the Secretary are contemptible. All the Archives 
that were found were the plans and lifts of the mem¬ 
bers and a parcel of letters of correfpondence. The 
correfpondence and other bufinefs was managed by 

an 
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ati old man in fome very inferior office or judicato- 
rv, who lived at bed and board in Bahrdt’s houfe for 
about lix (hillings a week, having a chert of papers 
and a writing-defk in the corner of the common 
room of the houfe. 

Bahrdt gives a long narration of his concern in 
the affair, but we can put little confidence in what 
he fays : yet as we have no better authority, I (hall 
give a very (hort abrtraft of it, as follows : 

He faid, that he learned Cofmo-political Free 
Mafonry in England, when he was there getting pu¬ 
pils for his academy—-but negletrted it on his return 
to Germany. Some time after his fettlement he 
was roufed by a vifit from a rtranger who parted for 
an Engliffiman, but whom he afterwards found to be 
a Dutch officer—(he gives a defeription which 
bears confiderable refemblance to the Prince or Ge¬ 
neral Salms who gave fo much dirturbance to the 
States General)—He was rtill -more excited by an 
anonymous letter giving him an account of a Society 
which was employed in the inrtru&ion of mankind, 
and a plan of their mode of operations, nearly the 
fame with that of No. III. He then fet up a Lodge 
of Free Mafonry on Cofmo-political principles, as a 
preparation for engaging in this great plan—he was 
llopped by the National Lodge, becaufe he had no 
patent from it.—-1 his obliged him to work in fe- 
cret.—He met with a gentleman in a coffee- houfe, 
who entreated him to go on, and promifed him great 
affirtance—this he got from time to time, as he flood 
molt in need of it, and he now found that he was 
working in concert with many powerful though un¬ 
known friends each in his own circle. The plan 
of operation of the XXII. was gradually unfolded to 
him, and he got folemn promifes of being made ac¬ 
quainted with his colleagues. But he now found, 
that after he had fo ertentially ferved their noble . 
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caufe, lie was dropped by them in the hour of dan¬ 
ger, and thus was made the facrifice for the public 
good. The lad packet which he received was a re- 
qued from a Friend to the Union to print two per¬ 
formances fent him, with a promife of loo dahlers 
for his trouble. Thefe were the abominable farce 
called the Religion Edidt, and fome Diflertations on 
that Royal Proclamation. 

He then gives an account of his fydem of Free 
Mafonry, not very different from Weifhaupt’s Ma- 
fonic Chridianity—and concludes with the follow’- 
ing abdracf of the advantages of the Union—Ad¬ 
vancement of Science—A general intered and con¬ 
cern for Arts and Learning—Excitementof Talents— 
Check of Scribbling—Good Education—Liberty—• 
Equality—Hofpitality—Delivery of many from Mis¬ 
fortunes—Union of the Learned—and at lad—per-r 
haps—Amen. 

What the meaning of this enigmatical concludon 
is we can only guefs—and our conjectures cannot be 
very favourable. 

< The narration, of which this is a very fhort in¬ 
dex, is abundantly entertaining; but the opinion of 
the mod intelligent is, that it is in a great meafure 
delirious, and that the contrivance of the Union is 
modly his own. Although it could not be legally 
proved that he was the author of the farce, every 
perfon in court was convinced that he was, and in¬ 
deed it is perfectly in Bahrdt’s very lingular manner. 
This invalidates the whole of his dory—and he af¬ 
terwards acknowledges the faice (at lead by impli¬ 
cation) in feveral writings, and boads of it. 

For thefe reafons I have omitted the narration in 
detail. Some information, however, which I have 
received fmee, feems to confirm his account, while 
it dimimfhes its importance. I now find that the 
bock called Fuller Information is the peiformance of 
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a clergyman called Schulz, of the lowed clafs, and 
by no means of an eminent charader.—Another 
performance in the form of a dialogue between X, 
Y, and Z, giving nearly the fame account, is by Pott, 
tlie dear friend of Bradht and of his Union, and au¬ 
thor of the Commentary on the Edid. Schutz got 
his materials from one Roper, an expelled dudent 
of debauched morals, who fubfitled by copying and 
vending filthy manufcripts. Bahrdt fays, that he 
found him naked and fiarving, and, out of pity, 
look him into his houie, and employed him as an 
amanuenfis. Roper dole the papers at various times, 
taking them with him to Leipzig, whither he went 
on pretence of ficknefs. At lad Schutz and he went 
to Berlin together, and gave the information on 
which Bahrdt was put in prifon. In Ihort they ail 
appear to have been equally profligates and traitors 
to each other, and exhibic a dreadful, but I hope a 
ufeful pidure of the induence of this Illumination 
which fo wonderfully fafcinates Germany. 

This is all the dired information that I can pick 
up of the founder and the proceedings of the Ger¬ 
man Union. The projed is coarfe, and palpably 
mean,- aiming at the dahlers of entry-money and of 
annual contribution, and at the publication and pro¬ 
fitable faie of Dr. Bahrdt’s books. This circumdance 
gives it drong features of its parentage—Philofpeaks 
of Bahrdt in his Final Declaration in terms of con¬ 
tempt and abhoience. There is nothing ingenious, 
nothing new, nothing enticing, in the plans; and 
the immediate purpofe of indulging the licentious 
tade of the public comes fo frequently before the 
e_\e, that it Dears all the marks of that groffnefs of 
mind, precipitancy, and impatient overfight that 
are to be found in all the voluminous writings of 
Dr. Bahrdt. Many in Germany, however, afcribe 
the Union to Weifhaupt, and fay that it is the Illu¬ 
minati 
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minati working in another form. There is no deny¬ 
ing that the principles, and even the manner of 
proceeding, are the fame in every eflential circurn- 
ijance. Many paragraphs of the declamations cir¬ 
culated through Germany with the plans, are tran¬ 
scribed verbatim from Weifhaupt’s Cor re fled fyflem 
cf Illuminati fm. Much of the work On Injlruftion , 
and the Means for promoting it , is very nearly a copy 
of the fame work, blended with flovenly extracts 
from fome of his own writings—There is the fame 
Series of delations from the beginning, as in Illumi- 
liatilm—Free Mafonry and Chriliianity are com¬ 
pounded—firft with marks of refpefl—then Chris¬ 
tianity is twilled to a purpofe foreign from it, but 
die fame with that aimed at by Weifhaupt—then it 
is thrown away altogether, and Natural Religion and 
Atheifm fubflituted for it—For no perfon will have 
a moment’s hefitation in faying, that this is the creed 
of the author of the books On Injiruflion and On the 
Liberty of the Prefs . Nor can he doubt that the 
political principles are equally anarchical with 
thofe of the Illuminati.—The endeavours alfo to 
get poffelhon of public offices—of places of edu¬ 
cation—of the public mind, by the Reading So¬ 
cieties, and by publications—are So many tran- 
i’cripts from the Illuminati. Add to this, that Dr. 
Bahrdt was an I Hit mind US ' — and wrote the Letter 
than Horns, at the command of Weilhaupt. Nay, 
it is well known that Wei On a up t was twice or 
thrice at Bahrdt’s Iluhe during thofe tranfcdUons, 
and that he zcaiouliy promoted the formation of 
Reading Societies in Several places. — But I am ra¬ 
the r of the opinion that Weilhaupt made thofe 
vifrs in order to keep Dr. bahrdt within Ionic 
bounds of decency, and to hinder him from hurt¬ 
ing the cr.wfc by his prec ; plta.icy, when (purred on 
by the want of money. Weilhaupt could not work 
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in fuch an unikilful manner. But he would be 
very glad of fuch help as this coarfe tool could 
give him—anc! Bahrdt gave great help; for, when 
he was imprifoned and his papers feized, his Ar¬ 
chives, as he called them, fhewed that there 
were manv Heading Societies which his projeft 
liad drawn together. The Prink an States had 
above thirty, and the number of readers was si- 
toniihingly great—and it was found, that the per¬ 
nicious hooks had really found their way into 
every hut. Bahrdt, by defeending a fcory lower 
than Weilhaupt, has greatly increafed the number 
of his pupils. 

But, although I cannot confider the German 
Union as a formal revival of the Order under an¬ 
other name, I muft hold thole United , and the 
members of thole Reading Societies, as Illuminati 
and Minerva Is . I mull even confider the Union 
as a part of Spartacus’ work. The plans of Wei- 
fl\tJ Vi j 5t were partly carried into effect in their dif¬ 
ferent branches—they were pointed out, and the 
way to carry them on arc diliiruftly deferibed in 
the private concfpondence of the Order—It re¬ 
quired little genius to attempt them in imitation. 
Bahrdt made the attempt, and in part fucceeded. 
Wedhaupt’s hopes were well founded—The lea¬ 
ven was not onlv diftributed, but the management 
of the fermentation was now underftood, and it 
went on apace. 

It is to be remarked, that nothing was found 
among Bahrdt’s papers to fupport the flory he 
writes in his diary—no fuch correfpondences— 
but enough for detecting many of thefe Societies. 
Mary others however were found unconnected 
with Bahrdt’s Ruhe, not of better character, either 
at: to Morality or Loyalty, and feme of them con- 
fnlcrable and expenfive; and many proofs were 

found 
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found of a combination to force the public to a 
certain way of thinking*, by the management of 
the Reviews and Journals. The extenlive dealings 
of Nicholai of Berlin gave him great weight in 
the book-making trade, which in Germany fur- 
paffes all our conceptions. The catalogues of new 
writings in fheets, which are printed twice a-yeaf, 
for each of the fairs at Leipzig and Frankfort, 
would aflonilh a Britiih reader by the number. 
The bookfellers meet there, and at one glance 
fee the whole republic of literature, and, like Ro¬ 
man fenators, decide the fentiincuts of dillant 
provinces. By thus feeing the whole together, 
their {peculations are national, and they really 
have it in their power to give what turn they 
pleafe to the literature and to the fentiments of 
Germany. Still however they mull be induced by 
motives. The motive of a merchant is gain, and 
every object appears in his eye fomething by 
which money may be made. Therefore in a lux¬ 
urious -and voluptuous nation, licentious and free- 
thinking books will abound. The writers fugged, 
and the bookfellers think how the thing will tickle. 
Yet it mud not be inferred, from the prevalence 
of fuch books, that fuch is the common fenfe of 
mankind, and that the writings are not the cor¬ 
rupters, but the corrupted, or that they are what 
they ought to be, becaufe they pleafe the public* 
We need only pulli the matter to an extremity* 
and its caufe appears plain. Filthy prints will al¬ 
ways create a greater crowd before the {hop win¬ 
dow than the fineft performances of Wollett. Li¬ 
centious books will be read with a fluttering eager- 
nefs, as long as they are not univerfally permitted ; 
and pitiable will be the date of the nation when 
their number makes them familiar and no longer 
captivating. 


But 
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But although it muft be confeffed that great en¬ 
couragement was given to the fceptical, infidel, 
and licentious writings in Germany, we fee that 
it was dill neceflary to praCtife feduiftion, The 
Religionijl was made to expeft Tome engaging ex¬ 
hibition of his faith. The Citizen muft be told 
that his civil connections are. refpeCted, and will 
be improved ; and all are told that good manners 
or virtue is to be fupported. Man is fuppofed to 
be, in very eftential circumftances, what he wifhes 
to be, and feels he ought to be : and he is cor¬ 
rupted by means of falfelhood and trick. The 
principles by which he is wheedled into wicked- 
nefs in the firft inftance, are therefore fuch as are 
really addrefled to the general fentiments of man¬ 
kind : thele therefore fiiould be conlidered as 
more expreflive of the public mind than thofe 
which he afterwards adopts, after this'artificial 
education. Therefore Virtue, Patriotifm, Loy¬ 
alty, Veneration for true and undefiled Religion, 
are really acknowledged by thofe corrupters to be 
the prevailing fentiments; and they are good if 
this prevalence is to be the teft of worth. The 
mind that is otherwiie affeCted by them, and hy¬ 
pocritically ufes them in order to get hold of the 
uninitiated, that he may in time be made to cherifii 
the contrary fentiments, cannot be a good mind, 
notwithftanding any pretenfions it may make to 
the love of mankind. 

No man, not YVeifhaupt himfelf, has made 
ftronger profelfions of benevolence, of regard for 
thehappineis of mankind, and of every thing that 
is amiable, than Dr. Balirdt. It may not be ufe- 
lefs to enquire what effeCt fuch principles have had 
on his own mind, and thofe of his chief coadju¬ 
tors. Deceit of every kind is dishonourable ; and 
the deceit that is profeffedly employed in the pro- 
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ceedings of the Union is no exception. No pi¬ 
ous fraud "whatever muft be ufed, and pure reli¬ 
gion mult be prefented to the view without all 
difguife. 

“ The more fair Virtue’s feen, the more (lie charms. 

“ Safe, plain, and eafy, 3re her artlefs ways. 

“ With face ereft, her eyes look llrait before ; 

“ For dauntlefs is her march, her ftep fecure. 

“ Not fo, pale Fraud—now here Hie turns, now there, 

“ Still feeking darker (hades, fecure in none, 

“ Looks often back, and wheeling round and round, 

“ Sinks headlong in the danger fhe would (bun.” 

The mean motive of the Protellant Sceptic is 
as inconfiftent with our notions of honefty as with 
our notions of honour ; and our fufpicions are 
juftly raifed cf the charafter of Dr. Bahrdt and 
his afTociates,even although we do notfuppofe that 
their aim is the total abolifhing of religion. With 
propriety therefore may we make fome enquiry 
about their lives and conduit. Fortunately this 
is eafy in the prefent inltance. A man that has 
turned every eye upon himfelf can hardly efcapc 
obfervation. But it isnotfo eafy to get fair infor¬ 
mation. The peculiar fituation of Dr. Bahrdt, 
and the caufe between him and the public, are of 
all others the molt productive of millake, mif- 
reprelentation, obloquy, and injulticc. But even 
here we are fortunate. Many remarkable parts 
of his life are eftablifhed by the molt refpeitabie 
teftimony, or by judicial evidences; and, to make 
all fure, he has written his own life. I {hall infert 
nothing here that is not made out by the two laft 
modes of proof, refting nothing on the frit, how¬ 
ever rel'peitable the evidence may be. But I mult 
obferve, that his life was alfo written by his dear 
friend Pott, the partner of Walther the bookfel- 
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]er. The (lory of this publication is curious, and 
it is inftruiftive. 

Bahrdt was in prifon, and in great poverty. He 
intended to write his own life, to be printed by 
Walther. under a fiftitious name, and in this work 
he intended to indulge his fpleen and his diflike of 
all thole who had offended him, and in particular 
all priefts, and rulers, and judges, who had given 
him fo much trouble. He knew that the ftrange, 
and many of them fcandalous anecdotes, with 
which he had fo liberally interlarded many of his 
former publications, would let curiofity on tiptoe, 
and would procure a rapid fale as loon as the pub¬ 
lic fhould guels that it was his oWn performance, 
by the fmguiar but fignificant name which the 
pretended author would affume. He had almoft 
agreed with Walther for a thoufand dahlers, 
(about L. 200), when he was imprifoned for being 
the author of the farce fo often named, and of 
the commentary on the Religion Edict , written by 
Pott, and for the proceedings of the German Uni¬ 
on. He was refufed the ufe of pen and ink. Ke 
then applied to Pott, and found means to corref- 
pond with him, and to give him part of his life 
already written, and materials for the reft, con¬ 
fiding of ilories, and anecdotes, and correfpon- 
dence. Pott fent him feveral fneets, with which 
he was fo pleafed, that they concluded a bargain. 
Bahrdt fays, that Pott was to have 400 copies, and 
that the reft wasto go to the maintenance of Bahrdt 
and his family, confiding of his wife, daughter, a 
Chriftina and her children who lived with them, 
&rc. Pott gives a different account, and the truth 
was different from both, but of little confequence 
to us. Bahrdt’s papers had been feized, and fearch- 
ed for evidence of his tranfactions, but the ftrift- 
eft attention was paid to the precife points of the 

charg 
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charge, and no paper was abfcradted which did 
not relate to thefe. All others were kept in a feal- 
ed room. Pott procured the removal of thefeals 
and got poffeffion of them. Bahrdt fays, that his 
wife and daughter came to him in priion, almoft 
flarving, and told him that now that the room was 
opened, Pott had made an offer to write for their 
fupport, if he had the ufe of thefe papers—that 
this was the conclufion of the bargain, and that 
Pott took away all the papers. N. B. Pott was the 
alfociate of Walther, who had great confidence 
in him (shiecdotenbuch fur meinen leiben AmtJbrri¬ 
der, p. 400) and had conduced the bufinefs of 
Stark’s book, as has been already mentioned. 
No man was better known toBahrdt, for they had 
long adfed together as chief hands in the Union. 
He would therefore write the life of its founder 
con amore , and it might be expected to be a rare 
and tickling performance. And indeed it was. 
The firft part of it only was publifhed at this time ; 
and the narration reaches from the birth of the 
hero till his leaving Leipzig in 1768* The atten¬ 
tion is kept fully awake, but the emotions which 
fucceflively occupy the mind of the reader are no¬ 
thing but ftrong degrees of averfion, difguft, and 
horror. The figure fet up to view is a monfter, 
a man of talents indeed, and capable of greatthings; 
but loft to truth, to virtue, and even to the affec¬ 
tation of common decency—In fhort, a fhamelefs 
profligate.—Poor Bahrdt was aftonifhed,—(fared 
—but, having his wits about him, faw that this 
life would fell, and would alio fell another.— 
Without Iofs of time, he faid that he would hold 
Pott to his bargain—but he reckoned without his 
hoft. “ No, no,” faid Pott, “ your are not the 
“ man I took you for—your correlpondence was 
“ put into my hands—r-I faw that you had de- 
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44 ceived me, and it was my duty, as a man 
44 who loves truth above all things , to hinder you 
44 from deceiving the world. I have not writ- 
44 ten the book you defired me. I did not work 
44 for you, but for myfelf—therefore you get 
u riot a grofehen.” “ Why, Sir,” faid Bahra t, we 
44 both know that this won’t do. You and I have 
44 already tried it. You received Stark’s manu- 
•“ feript, to be printed by Walther—Walther and 
44 you lent it hither to Michaelis, that I might fee 
44 it during the printing. I wrote an illuflratino 
44 and a key, which made the fellow very ridicu- 
44 Ions, and they were printed together, with one 
44 title page.—You know that we were call in 
44 court.—Walther was obliged to print the work 
44 as Stark firit ordered, and we loft ail our la- 
44 hour.—So fhall you now, for 1 will commence 
44 an action this inflant, and let me fee with what 
44 face you will defend yourfelf, within a few 
44 weeks of your laft appearance in court.” Pott 
faid, 44 You may try this. My work is already fold, 
44 and difperfed over all Germany—and I have 
44 no objection to begin yours to-morrow-—believe 
44 me, it will fell.” Bahrdt pondered—and refolv- 
ed to write one himfelf. 

This is another fpecimen of the Union. 

Dr. Carl Frederick. Bahrdt was born in 
1741. His father was then a parifh minifter, and 
afterwards Profeffor of Theology at Leipzig, 
where he died, in 1775. The youth, when at 
College, enlifted in the Pruflian fervice as a huffar, 
but was bought off by his father. He was M. A. 
in 1761. He became catechift in his father’s 
church, was a popular preacher, and publifhed 
fermons in 1765, and fome controverfial writings, 
which did him honour—But he then began to in¬ 
dulge in conviviality, and in anonymous pafqui- 
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nades, uncommonly bitter and ofTeniive. No pcr- 
lon was iitfe—Profeliorr—Magi Urates—Clergy¬ 
men, had his chief notice—alio Undents—and 
even comrades and friends. (Bahrdt fays, that 
thefe things might cut to the quick but they were 
alljuU.) Unluckily his temperament was what the 
atomical philofoohers (who can explain every 
thing by aethers and vibrations) call fanguine. Hg 
therefore (his own word) was a pallionate admirer 
of the ladies. Coming home from 1 'upper he fre¬ 
quently met a young Mils in the way to his lodg¬ 
ings, neatly drclTed in a role-coloured iiik jacket 
and train, and a fable bonnet, coltly, and like a 
lady. One evening (after fome old Kenilh, as he 
fays,) he faw the lady home. Some time after, the 
miUreis of the hcule, Madam Godl’chulky, came 
into his room, and laid that the poor maiden was 
pregnant. He could not help that—but it was very 
unfortunate, and would ruin him if known.—He 
therefore gave the old lady a bond for 200 dah- 

lers, to be paid by inUalments of twenty-five.- 

“ The girl was fenlible, and good, and as he had 
“ already paid lor it, and her convcrlation was 
“ agreeable, he did not diicontinue hisacquaint- 
“ ance.” A comrade one day told him, that one 
Bel, a magiUrate, whom he had lampooned, knew 
the affair, and would bring it into court, unlels he 
immediately retrieved the bond. This bond was 
the only evidence, but it was enough. Neither 
Bahrdt nc.r his friend could raile the nioacj. But 
they fell on another contrivance. They got Ma¬ 
dam Godlchufky to meet them at another houfo, 
in order to receive the money. Bahrdt was in a 
clolet, and his comrade wore a fvvord. The wo¬ 
man could not be prevailed on to produce the 
bond till Bahrdt Hiould arrive, and the money be 
put into her hands, with a prefent tq hcrlelf. The 

comrade 
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comrade tried to flutter her, and, drawing his 
fword, fliewed her how men fenced—made pafles 
at the wall — and then at her—but {he was too 
firm — he then threw away his fword, and began 
to try to force the paper from her. She defended 
herfelf a good while, but at length he got the pa¬ 
per out of her pocket, tore it in pieces, opened the 

clofet door, and laid, u There you b - , there 

“ is the honourable fellow whom you and your 
“ wh — have bullied—but it is with me you have 
“ to do now, and you know that I can bring you 
“ to the gallows.” There was a great fquabble to 
be fure, fays Bahrdt, but it ended, and I thought 
all was now over.—But Mr. Bel had got word of 
it, and brought it into court the very day that 
Bahrdt was to have made Ionic very reverend ap¬ 
pearance at church. In (hort, after many attempts 
of his ’poor father to lave him, lie was obliged to 
fend in his gown and band, and to quit the place. 
It was fome comfort, however, that Madam 
Godlchufky and the young Mifs did not fare much 
better. They were both imprifoned. Madam G. 
died fometime 5 fter of fome (hocking difeafe. 
The court records give a very different account of 
the whole, and particularly of the fciffle; but 
Bahrdt’s ftory is enough. 

Bahrdt fays, that his father was fevere—but ac¬ 
knowledges that his own temperament was harty, 
(why does not his father’s tempei ament excule lome- 
thing ? Vibratiuncula will explain everything or 
nothing. “ Therefore (again) I fometimes forgot 
myfelf. One day I laid a loaded piflol on the table, 
and told him that he (hould meet with that if he went 
on fo. But I was only fevemeen.” 

Dr. Bahrdt was, of eourfc, obliged to leave the 
place. His friends, and Sender in particular, an 
eminent theological writer, who had formed very 

favourable 
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favourable opinion of his uncommon talents, were 
alTiduous in their endeavours to get an eftablifhinent 
for him. But his high opinion of himfelf, his tem¬ 
per, impetuous, precipitant., and overbearing, and a 
bitter fatirical habit which he had freely indulged 
in his outlet of life, made their endeavours very in¬ 
effectual. 

At la ft he got a profefl'orfhip at Erlangen, then at 
Erfurth, and in 1771, at Gieften. But in all tbefe 
places he was no fooner fettled than he got into de¬ 
putes with his colleagues and with the eftablifhed 
church, being a llrenuous partizan of the innova¬ 
tions which were attempted to be made in the doc¬ 
trines of chriftianity. In his anonymous publica¬ 
tions, he did not truft to rational difcuflion alone, 
but had recourfe to ridicule and perfonal anecdotes, 
and indulged in the mod cutting farcafrns and grofs 
fcurrility. Being fond of convivial company, his 
income was infufficient for the craving demand, 
and as foon as he found that anecdote and (lander 
always procured readers, he never ceafed writing. 
He had wonderful readinefs and adlivity, and fpared 
neither friends nor foes in his anonymous perform¬ 
ances. But this could not laft, and his avowed the¬ 
ological writings were fuch as could not be fuffered 
in a Profeffor of Divinity. The very ftudents at 
Gieften were (hocked with fotne of his liberties. Af¬ 
ter much wrangling in the church judicatories he 
was juft going to be difmift'ed, when he got an invi¬ 
tation to Marfchlins in Switzerland to fuperintend 
an academy. He went thither about the year 1776, 
and formed the feminary after the model of Bafe- 
dow’s Philanthropine, or academy, at Deftfau, of 
which I have already given fome account. It had 
acquired lome celebrity, and the plan was peculiarly 
fulled to Bahrdt’s tafte, becauleit left him at liberty 
to introduce any fyftem of religious or irreligious 
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opinions that he pleafed. He refolved to avail hira- 
felf of this liberty, and though a clergyman and 
Doctor of Theology, he would outftrip even Bafe- 
dow, who had no eccleliaftical orders to reftrain 
him. But he wanted the moderation, the prudence 
and the principle of Baledow. He had, by this time, 
formed his opinion of mankind, by meditating on 
the feelings of his own mind. His theory of human 
nature was fimple—“ The leading propenfities, fays 
he, of the human mind are three—Inftindive liber¬ 
ty (Freyheitftriebe)—inftin&ive a< 51 ivity (Triebe 

fur Thatigkeit)-and inftin&ive love (Liebes 

triebe).” I do not wifh to mifunderftand him, but 
I can give no other tranllation.—“ If a man is ob- 
“ ftructed in the exercife of any of thefe propenli- 
“ ties he fuffers an injury.—The bufinefsof a good 
“ education therefore is to teach us how they are to 
“ be enjoyed in the higheft degree.” 

We need not be furpriled although the Doctor 
fhould find it difficult to manage the Cyclopedia 
in his Philanthropine in fuch a manner as to give 
fatisfa&ion to the neighbourhood, which was ha¬ 
bituated to very different fentiments,—Accord¬ 
ingly he found his fituation as uncomfortable as at 
Giefl’en. He fays, in one of his lateft performancesj 
“ that the Grifons were a ftrong inflance of the 
u immenfe importance of education. They knew 
“ nothing but their handicrafts, and their minds 
“ were as coarfe as their perfons.” He quarrelled 
with them all, and was obliged to abfcoud after 
lying fometime in arreft. 

He came to Durkheim or Tnrkheim, where 
his father was or had been minifter, His literary 
talents were well known, — After fome little time 
he got an afiociation formed for erecting and fup- 
porting a Philanthropine or houfe of education. 
A large fund was collected, and he was enabled to 
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travel into Holland and England, to engage pu¬ 
pil?, and v* as turnilbed with proper recommend¬ 
ations.—On his return the plan was carried into 
execution. The cable or rchdencc of Count 3 _,cin- 
ing Hartzburgh, at Heidelheim, having gardens, 
park, and every handfome accommodation, had 
been fitted up for it, and it was eoniecrated by a 
iolemn religious feftival in 1778. 

But his old misfortunes puriued him. He had 
indeed no colleagues to quarrel with, but his 
avowed publications became every day more ob¬ 
noxious—and when any of his anonymous pieces 
had a great run, he could not ftifle his vanity and- 
conceal the author’s name. Of thele pieces, lb me 
were even blocking to decency. It was indifferent 
to him whether it was friend or foe that he abuf- 
ed ; and fome of them were fo horribly injurious 
to the characters of the molt refpeClable men in 
the Itate, that he was continually under the cor¬ 
rection of the courts of j office. There was hardly 
a man of letters that had ever been in liis com¬ 
pany who did not fuffer by it. For It is conltant 
practice was to father every new ftep that he took 
towards Atheifm on fome other perfon ; and, 
whenever the reader fees, in the beginning of a 
book, any perfon celebrated by the author for' 
found fenfe, profound judgment, accurate reafon- 
ing, or praiied for aCts of friendlliip and kindnefs 
to liimfelf, he may be aifured that, before the 
dole of the book, this man will convince Dr. 
Bahrdt in fome private con variation, that fome 
doctrine, cherifhed and venerated by all Chrif- 
tians, is a piece of knavilh fuperftition. So loft 
was Dr. Bahrdt to all fenfe of lhamc. He faid that 
he held his own opinions independent of all man¬ 
kind, and was indifferent about their praife or 
their reproach. 


Bahrdt’s 
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Bahrdt’s licentious, very licentious life, was the 
caufe of mod of thefe enormities. No income 
could fuftice and he wrote for bread. The'artful 
manner in which the literary manufacture of 
Germany was conducted, made it impoflible to 
hinder the rapid difperfion of his writings over 
all Germany; and the indelicate and coarfe maw 
of the public was as ravenous as the fenfuality of 
Dr. Bahrdt, who really battened in the Epicurean 
fty. The confequence of all this was that he was 
obliged to fly from Heidefheim, leaving hisfureties 
in the Pkilanthropine to pay about 14,000 dahlers, 
befides debts without number to his friends. He 
was imprifoned at Dienheim, but was releafed I 
know not how, and fettled at Halle. There he 
funk to be a keeper of a tavern and billiard-table, 
and his houfe became the refort and the bane of 
the ftudents in the Univerlity,—He was obliged 
therefore to leave the city. He had (omehow got 
funds which enabled him to buy a little vineyard, 
prettily fltuated in the neighbourhood. This he 
fitted up with every accommodation that could 
invite the ftudents, and called it Bahrdt’s Ruhe . 
We have already feen the occupations of Dr. B. 
in this Buen Retiro —Can we call it otium cum 
dignitatem Alas, no! He had not lived two years 
here, buftling and toiling for the German Union, 
fometimes without a bit of bread—when he was 
fent to prifon at Haile, and then to Magdeburg, 
where he was more than a year in jail. He was 
fet at liberty, and returned to Bahrdt’s Ruhe , not, 
alas, to live at cafe, but to lie down on afick-bed, 
where, after more than a year’s fuffering increas¬ 
ing pain, he died on the 23d of April 1793, the 
moll wretched and loathfome victim of unbridled 
fenfuahty. The account of his cafe is written by 
a friend, a Dr. Jung, who profeiTes to defend his 
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memory anti his principles. The medical deferip- 
tion melted my heart, and I am certain would 
make his bittcreh: enemy weep. Jung repeatedly 
fays, that the cafe was not venereal—calls it the 
vineyard dileafe—the quickfiiver dileafe, (he was 
dying of an unconquerable lalivation,) and vet, 
through the whole of his narration, relates fymp- 
toms and fulfe rings, which, as a medical man, he 
could not pollibly mean to be taken in any other 
fenfe than as effects of pox. He meant to pleafe 
the enemies of poor Bahrdt, knowing that fuch a 
man could have no friends, and being himlelf ig¬ 
norant of what friendfhip or goodnefs is. The 
fate of this poor creature aftedted me more than 
any thing I have read of a great while. All his 
open enemies put together have not faid fo much 
ill of him as his trufted friend Pott, and another 
confident, whole - name I cannot recollect, who 
published in his lifetime an anonymous book call¬ 
ed Bahrdt with the Iron Brow —and this fellow 
Jung, under the abfurd mafic of friendfhip, exhi¬ 
bited the loathfome carcale for a florin, like a mar 
lefadfcor’s at Surgeon’s Hall. Such were the fruits 
pf the German Union, of that Illumination that 
was to refine the heart of man, and bring to ma¬ 
turity the feeds of native virtue, which are choak- 
ed in the hearts of other men by fuperlHticn and 
defpotifm. We fee nothing but mutual treachery 
and bafe defertion. 

I do not concern myfelf with the gradual per- 
verfion of Dr. Bahrdt’s moral and religious opi¬ 
nions. But he afredted to be the enlightener and 
reformer of mankind; and affirmed that ail the 
mifehiefs in life originated from delbotifm fup- 
ported by fuperftition. “ In vain,” lays he, “ do 
“ we complain of the inefficacy of religion. All 
“ politive religion is founded on iujuftice. No 
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“ Prince has a right to preferibe or fan£tion'any 
“ fucli fyftem. Nor would he- do it, were not 
“ the priefis the fir melt pillars of his tyranny, 
“ and fuperltition the Itrongeft fetters.for hisfub- 
“ je6ts. He dares not fnow Religion as (he is— 
“ pure and undenled—She would charm the eyes. 
“ and the hearts of mankind, would immediately 
“ produce true morality, would open the eyes 
“ of freeborn man, would teach him what are 
his rights, and who are his opprefifors, and 
“ Princes would vanifh from the face of the 
earth.” 

Therefore, without troubling ourfelves with 
the truth or fallehood of his religion of Nature, 
and affuming it as an indifputable point, that Dr. 
Bahrdt has feen it in this natural and fo effective 
purity, it is furely a very pertinent queftion, 
“ Whether has the fight produced on his mind 
“ an effect fo far fuperior to the acknowledged 
“ faintnels of the impreffion of Chrihianity on 
the bulk of mankind, that it will be prudent to 
“ adopt the plan of the German Union, and at 
“ once put an end to the divifions which fo un- 
“ fortunately alienate the minds of profefiing 
“ Chriftians from each other ?” The account 
here given of Dr. Bahrdt’s iife feems to decide 
the queftion 

But it will be faid, that 1 have only related fo 
many inllances of the quarrels of Priefis and their 
tlavifh adherents, with Dr. Bahrdt. Let us view 
him in his ordinary conduct, not as the champion 
and martyr of Illumination, but as an ordinary 
citizen, a hufband, a father, a friend, a teacher 
of youth, a clergyman. 

When Dr. Bahrdt was a parifh-minifter, and pre- 
fident of fome interior ecclefiatlical diftrict, he was 
empowered to take off the cenfures of the church 
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from a young woman who had born a bnftard child. 
By violence he again reduced her to the fame con¬ 
dition, and efcaped cenfurc, by the poor girl’s dying 
of a fever, before her pregnancy was far advanced, 
or even legally documented. Alfo, on the night of 
the foleinn farce of confecrating his Philanthropine, 
he dehauched the maid-lervant, who bore twins, and 
gave him up for the father. The thing, I prefume, 
was not judicially proved, otherwife he would have 
furely been difgraced ,• but it was afterwards made 
evident, by the letters which were found by Pott, 
when he undertook to write his life. A feries of 
thefe letters had paffed between him and one Graf, a 
fleward, who was employed by him to give the woman 
the lmall pittance by which {lie and the infants were 
maintained. RemonftranCes were made; when the 
money was not advanced ; and there are particular¬ 
ly letters about the end of 1779, which (how that 
Bahrdt had ceafed giving any thing. On the 
of February 1780, the infants (three years old) were 
taken away in the night, and were found expofed, 
the one at Ufftein, and the other at Worms, many 
miles diilant from each other, and almoft frozen to 
death. The firth was difeovered by its moans, by a 
fhoemaker in a field by the road-lide, about fix in 
the morning ; the other was found by two girls be¬ 
tween the hedges in a lane, let between two great 
ftones, path all crying. The poor mother travelled 
up and down the country in quelh of her infants, 
and hearing thefe accounts, found them both, and 
took one ot them home ; but not being able to main¬ 
tain both, when Bahrdt’s conimifirmer refilled con¬ 
tributing any more, it remained with the good wo¬ 
man who had taken it in*. 


*’ This is work than Roufleau’s conduct, who only lent his 
children to the Foundling hofpit. 1, that he might never know 
them again. (See his Confefiione.) 

Bahrdt 
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Bahrdtwas married in 1772, while at Gieffen; but 
after waiting the greateft part of his wife’s little for¬ 
tune left her by a former hufband, he was provoked 
by loling 1000florins (about no/.) in the hands of 
her brother who would not pay ic up. After this 
he tiled her very ill, and fpeaks very contemptuoufly 
of her in his own account of his life, calling her a 
dowdy, jealous, and every thing contemptible. I11 
two infamous novels, he exhibits charadeis, in 
which the is reprefented in a moll cruel manner; 
yet this woman (perhaps during the honey-moon) 
was enticed by him one day into tire bath, in the 
pond of the garden of the Philanthropineat Heide- 
Iheim, and there, in the light of all the pupils did he 
(alfo undrefi'ed) toy with his naked wife in the water. 
When at Halle, he tiled the poor woman extremely 
ill, keeping a mi It refs in the houfe, and giving her 
the whole command of the family, while the wife and 
daughter were confined to a feparate part of it. 
When in prifon at Magdeburgh, the (trumpet lived 
tvith him, and bore him two children. He brought 
them all to his houfe when he was at liberty. Such 
barbarous ufage made the poor woman at lalt leave 
him and live with her brother. The daughter died 
about a year before him, of an overdofe of laudanum 
given by her father, to procure fleep, when ill of a 
lever. He ended his own wretched life in the fame 
manner, unable, poor man, to bear his diflrels, with¬ 
out the fmallelt compunction or borrow for his con¬ 
duct; and the lafi thing he did was to lend fora 
bookfeiler, (Vipink of Halle, who had publilhed 
fome of his vile pieces,) and recommend his (trum¬ 
pet and her children to his protection, without one 
thought of his injured wife. 

I lhall end my account of this profligate.monlter 
with a fpecimen of his wav of ufing his friends. 

“ Of 
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“ Of all the acquifitions which I made in Eng- 
“ land, Mr.——(the name appears at full length) 
“ was the rnoft important. This perfon was ac- 
“ complifhed in the higlieft degree. With found 
“ judgment, great genius, and correifl tafie, he was 
“ perfectly a man of the world. He was my friend, 
“ and the only perfon who warmly interefted him- 
“ fell' for my inliitution. To his warm and repeat- 
“ ed recommendations I owe all the pupils I got in 
“ England, and many mod refpebtable connections; 
“ for he was univerfall v efteemed as a man of learn- 
“ ing and of the molt unblemifhed worth. He 
“ was my friend, my condiuftor, and I may fay my 
preferver ; for when I had not bread for two days, 
“ he took me to his houfe, and fupplied all my 
“ wants. This gentleman was a clergyman, and had 
“ a fmail but genteel and felecfted congregation, a 
“ flock which required ftrong food. My friend 
“ preached to them pure natural religion, and was 
lt beloved by them. His fermens were excellent, 
“ and delivered with native energy and grace, be- 
caufe they came from the heart. I had once the 
u honour of preaching for him. But what a dif- 
“ ference—I found myfelf afraid—I feared to fpeak 
“ too boldly, becaufe I did not know where I was, 
“ and thought myfelf fpeaking to my crouching 
“ countrymen. But the liberty of England opens 
“ every heart, and makes it accefiible to morality. 
“ I-can give a very remarkable in fiance. 

“ The women of the town in London do not, to 
11 befure, meet with my unqualified approbation in 
“ all refpeds. But it is impoflible not to be ftruck 
“ with the propriety and decency of their manners, 
“ fo unlike the clownifh impudence of our German 
“ wh—. I could not diftinguifh them from modeE 
“ women, otherwife than by their greater attention 
and eagernefs to fhew me civility. My friend 

“ ufed 
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44 ufed to laugh at my miftakes, and I could not be- 
“ lieve him when he told me that the lady who had 
“ kindly (hewed the way to me, a foreigner, was a 
u votary of Venus. He maintained that Englifh li- 
“ berty naturally produced morality and kindnefs. 
44 I ftill doubted, and he faid that he would con- 
“ vince rne by my own experience. Thefe girls 
44 are to be feen in crowds every evening in every 
44 quarter^ of the town. Although fome of them 
“ may not have even a fhift, they come out in the 
“ evening dreffed like princefies, in hired clothes, 
“ which are entruffed to them without any fear of 
“ their making off with them. Their fine (hape, 
“ their beautiful (kin, and dark brown hair, their 
“ bofoms, fo prettily fet off by their black filk drefs, 
“ and above all, the gentle fweetnefs of their man- 
“ ners, makes an impreffion in the higheff degree 
44 favourable to them; They civilly offer their arm- 
44 and fay, “ My dear, will you give me a glafs of 
“ wine.” If you give them no encouragement, they 
44 pafs on, and give no farther trouble. I went with 
44 my friend to Covent Garden, and after admiring 
44 the innumerable beauties we faw in the piazzas, 
44 we gave our arm to three very agreeable girls, and 
44 immediately turned into a temple of the Cythere- 
44 an Goddefs, which is to be found at every fecond 
“ door in the city, and were (hewn into a parlour 
44 elegantly carpeted and furnifhed, and lighted with 
“ wax, with every other accommodation at hand.— 
44 My friend called for a pint of wine, and this was 
44 all the expence for which we received fo much 
“ civility. The converfation and other behaviour 
“ of the ladies was agreeable in the higheff degree, 
“ and not a word palled that would have diffinguiffi- 
“ ed them from nuns, or that was not in the higheff 
“ degree mannerly and elegant. We parted in the 
“ ffreet—and fuch is the liberty of England, that 
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“ my friend ran not the fmalleft rifle of fuffering ei- 
44 ther in his honour or ufefulnefs.—Such is the e(- 
“ fed of freedom.” 

Wemaybefure, the poor man was aftonifhed 
when he faw his name betore the public as one of the 
enlighteners of Chriftian Europe. He is really a 
man of worth, and of the moll irreproachable cha- 
rader, and knew that whatever might be the protec¬ 
tion of Britifh liberty, fuch condud would ruin him 
with his own hearers, and in the minds of all his re- 
fpedable countryme n. He therefore lent a vindica¬ 
tion of his charader from this Handerous abufe to the 
publifhers of the principal newfpapers and literary 
journals in Germany. The vindication is complete, 
and' B. is convided of having related what he could 
not poffibly have Jeen. It is worthy of remark, that 
the vindication did not appear in the Berlin Monat- 
jchrift , nor in any of the journals which made favor¬ 
able mention of the performances of the Enlight¬ 
eners. 

“ Think not, indignant reader,” fays Arbuthnot, 
44 that this man’s life is ufelefs to mortals.” It fliews 
in a llrong light the fallity of all his declamations in 
favour of his fo much praifed natural religion and 
univerfal kindnefs and humanity. No man of the 
party writes with more perfualive energy, and, 
though his petulance and precipitant felf-conceit 
lead him frequently aftray, no man has occafionally 
put all the arguments of thefe philofophers in a 
clearer light ; yet we fee that all is falfe and hollow. 
He is a vile hypocrite, and the real aim of all his 
writings is to make money, by fotlering the fenfual 
propenhties of human nature, although he fees and 
feels that the completion of the plan of the German 
Union would be an event more dellrudive and la¬ 
mentable than any that can be pointed out in the an¬ 
nals of fuperllition. I will not fay that all partifans 
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of Illumination are hogs of the fly of Epicurus like 
this wretch. 'But the reader mud acknowledge that, 
in the indication of Weifhaupt, there is the fame 
train of fenfual indulgence laid along the whole, and 
that purity of heart and life is no part of the morali¬ 
ty that is held forth as the perfection of human na¬ 
ture The final abolition of Chridianity is undoubt¬ 
edly one of its objects—whether as an end of their 
efforts, or as a mean for the attainment of fome end 
Bill more important. Purity of heart is perhaps the 
moll didindive feature of Chridian morality. Of 
this Dr. Bahrdt feems to have had no conception ; 
and his inditution, as well as his writings, {hew him 
to have been a very coarfe fenfualid- But his tafte, 
though coarfe, accorded with what Weifhaupt confi- 
dered as a ruling propenfity, by which he had the beft 
chance of fecuring the fidelity of his fubjeds.—Cra¬ 
ving defires, beyond the bonds of our means, were 
the natural confequences of indulgence ; and fince 
the purity of Chridian morality ftood in his way, his 
firft care was to clear the road by rooting it out alto¬ 
gether—What can follow but general diffolutenefs 
of manners ? 

Nothing can more didindly prove the crooked 
politics of the Reformers than this. It may be 
confidered as the main-fpring of their whole raa* 
chine. Their pupils were to be led by means of 
their fenfual appetites, and the aim of their con¬ 
ductors was not to inform them, but merely to 
lead them; not to reform, but to rule the world. 
—They would reign, though in hell, rather than 
fcrve in heaven.—Dr. Bahrdt was a true Apodle 
of llluminatifm ; and though his torch was made 
of the groffed materials, and u ierved only to difi- 
“ cover fights of woe,” the horrid glare darted 
into every corner, ro tiling hundreds of filthy ver¬ 
min, and directing their flight to the rotten car¬ 
rion 
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rion where they could heft depofit their poifon 
and their eggs ; in the breafts, to wit, of the fep- 
fual and profligate, there to fetter and burft forth 
in a new and filthy progeny ; and it is aftonifhing 
what numbers were thus roufed into attion. The 
fcheme of Reading Societies had taken prodigi- 
oufly, and became a very profitable part of the 
literary trade of Germany. The booklellers and - 
writers foon perceived its importance, and a£i^d 
in concert. 

I might fill a volume with extra«tts from the 
criticifms which were publifhed on the Religion 
EdiCl fo often mentioned already. The Leipzig 
catalogue for one year contained 173. Although 
it concerned the Pruffian States alone, thefe ap¬ 
peared in every corner of Germany; nay, alfo in 
Holland, in Flanders, in Hungary, in Switzerland, 
in Courland, and in Livonia. This (hows it to 
have been the operation of an Attociated Band, 
as was intimated to the King, with fo much pe- 
tulancc by Mirabeau. There was (pail all doubt) 
fuch a combination among the innumerable ferib- 
blers who fupplied the fairs of Leipzig and Frank¬ 
fort. Mirabeau calls it a Conjuration des Philojo- 
phes , an expreffion very clear to himfelf, for the 
myriads of gareteers who have long fed the crav¬ 
ing mouth of Paris (“ always thirtting after lome 
“ new thing’ 5 ) called themfelves philofophers, 
and, like the gangs of St. Giles’s, converted with 
each other in a cant of their own, full of morale , 
of energie, of bienvillance , S:c. See. Sec. unintel¬ 
ligible or mifunderttood by other men, and ufed 
for the purpofe of deceit. While Mirabeau lived 
too, they formed a C( njuration. The 14th of July 
1790, the mott folemn invocation of the Divine 
pretence ever made on the face of this earth, put 
an end to the propriety of this appellation; for it 
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became necefTary (in the progrefs of political Il¬ 
lumination) to declare that oaths were nonfenfe, 
becaufe the invoked was a creature of the imagi¬ 
nation, and the grand federation, like Wielhaupt 
and Bahrdt’s Mafonic Chriftianity, is declared, to 
thofe initiated into the higher myfteries, to be a 
lie. But if we have no longer a Conjuration dcs 
Pkilofophes , we have a gang of fcribblers that has 
got poffelfion of the public mind by their ma¬ 
nagement of the literary Journals of Germany, 
and have made licentious ientiments in politics, 
in morals, and in religion, as familiar as were for¬ 
merly the articles of ordinary news. All the feep- 
tical writings of England put together will not 
make half the number that have appeared in Pro- 
teftant Germany during the laft twelve or fifteen 
years. And, in the Criticifms on the Ed id, it is 
hard to fay whether infidelity or difloyalty fills 
the moft pages. 

To fuch a degree had the Illuminati carried 
this favourite and important point that they ob¬ 
tained the dire&ion even of thofe whofe office it 
was to prevent it. There is at Vienna, as at Ber¬ 
lin, an office for examining and licenling writings 
before they can have their courfe in the market. 
This office publifiies annually an index of forbid¬ 
den books. In this index are included the accouut 
of the laft Operations of Spartacus and Philo in 
the Order of Illuminati , and a diftertation on The 
Final Overthrovj of Free Majonry , a moft excel¬ 
lent performance, fhowing the gradual corruption 
and final perverfion of that fociety to a feminary 
of fedition. Alfo the Vienna Magazine of Litera¬ 
ture and Arts, which contains many accounts of 
the interferences of the Illuminati in the difturb- 
ances of Europe. The Cenfor who occafioned 
this prohibition was an Illuminatus named Retzer. 

He 
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He makes a moft pitiful and jefuitical defence, 
fliowing himfelf completely vcrfant in all the chi* 
cane of the Illuminati , and devoted to their In¬ 
fidel principles. (See Rel. Begebcnh. 1795, p. 

493 ’) 

There are two performances which give us 
much information refpeCting the ftate of moral 
and political opinions in Germany about this time. 
One of them is called, Proofs of a hidden Combina¬ 
tion to defray the Freedom of Thought and IVrit - 
ing in Germany . Thefe proofs are general, taken 
from many concurring circumftances in the con¬ 
dition of German literature. They are convinc¬ 
ing to a thinking mind, but are too abftraCted to 
be very impreflive on ordinary readers. The 
other is the appeal to my Country , which I men¬ 
tioned in page 84. This is much more ftriking, 
and in each branch of literature, gives a progref- 
five account of the changes of fentiment, all i up - 
ported by the evidence of the books themfelves. 
The author puts it pafl contradiction, that in 
every fpecies of literary compofition into which it 
was pollible, without palpable abfurdity, to intro¬ 
duce licentious and feditious principles, it was 
done. Many romances, novels, journeys through 
Germany and other countries*, are written on 
purpofe to attach praife or reproach to certain 
lentiments, characters, and pieces of conduCt. The 
Prince, the nobleman, is made defpolic, oppref- 
five, unfeeling or ridiculous—the poor, and the 
man of talents, are unfortunate and negleCted— 
and here ‘and there a fictitious Grait or Baron is 


* A plan adopted within thefe few years in our own country, 
which, if profecuted with the fame induftry with which it has 
been begun, will foon render our circulating Libraries fo many 
Nurferies of Sedition and Impiety. (See Travels into Germany 
by Efte.) 
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made a divinity, by philanthropy exprefled in ro¬ 
mantic charity and kindnefs, or oftentatious indif¬ 
ference for the little honours which are fo preci¬ 
ous in the eyes of a German.—In fhort, the fyf- 
tem of Weifhaupt and Knigge is carried into vi¬ 
gorous eftedt over all. In both thcfe performances, 
and indeed in a vaft number of other pieces, I fee 
that the influence of Nicholai is much comment¬ 
ed on, and confidered as having had the chief 
hand in all thofe innovations. 

Thus I think it clearly appears, that the fup- 
preflion of the Illuminati in Bavaria and of the 
Union in Brandenburgh, were infufflcient for re¬ 
moving the evils which they had introduced. The 
Elector of Bavaria was obliged to ifliie another 
proclamation in November 1790, warning his 
fubje&s of their repeated machinations, and par¬ 
ticularly enjoining the magiftrates to obferve . 
carefully the aflemblies in the Reading Societies, 
which were multiplying in his States. A flmilar 
proclamation was made and repeated by the Re¬ 
gency of Hanover, and it was on this occafion 
that MauvilJon impudently avowed the moft anar¬ 
chical opinions.—But Weifhaupt and his agents 
were Hill bufy and fuccefsful. The habit of plot¬ 
ting had formed itfelf into a regular fyftem. So¬ 
cieties now acted every where in fecret, in cor- 
relpondence with flmilar focieties in other places. 
And thus a mode of co-operation was furnilhed to 
the difeontented, the reftlefs, and the unprincipled 
in all places, without even the trouble of formal 
initiations, and without any external appearances 
by which the exigence and occupations of the 
members could be diftinguifhed. The hydra’s 
teeth were already fown, and each grew up, in¬ 
dependent of the refr, and foon lent out its own 
offsets,—In all places where fuch fecret practices 

were 
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were going on, there did not fail to appear fome 
individuals of more than common zeal and a<fti- 
vity, who took the lead, each in his own circle. 
This gave a confiftcncy and unity to the opera¬ 
tions of the reft, and they* encouraged by this co¬ 
operation, could now attempt things which they 
would not otherwife have ventured on. It is not 
till this ftate of things obtains, that this influence 
becomes fcnfible to the public. Philo, in his pub¬ 
lic declaration, unwarily lets this appear. Speak¬ 
ing of the numerous little focieties in which their 
principles were cultivated, he fays, “ we thus be- 
“ gin to be formidable .'* It may now alarm-^but 
it is now too late. The fame germ is now fprout- 
ing in another place. 

I muft not forget to take notice that about this 
time (1787 or 1788,) there appeared an invitation 
from a Baron or Prince S——, Governor of the 
Dutch fortrefs H-before the troubles in Hol¬ 

land, to form a (ociety for the Protection of Princes. 
—The plan is expreifed in very enigmatical terms, 
but'fuch as plainly (hew it to be merely, an odd title, 
to catch the public eye ; for the Afl’ociation is of the 
fame feditious kind with all thofe already fpoken of, 
viz. profefling to enlighten the minds of men, and 
making them imagine that all their hardships proceed 
from fuperftition, which fubjeefts them to ufelefsand 
crafty priefts; and from their own indolence and 
want of patriot iftn, which make them fubmit to the 
mal-adminirtratioti of miniflers. The Sovereign is 
fuppofed to be innocent, but to be a cypher, and 
every magiftrate, who is not chofen by the people 
aiftually under him, is held to be a defpot, and is to be 
bound hand and foot.—Many circumflances concur 
to prove that the proje&or of this inlidious plan is 
the Prince Salms, who fo afliduoufly fomented ail 
the difturbances in the Dutch and Auftrian Nether¬ 
lands. 
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lands. He had, before this time, taken into his 
fervice Zwaek, the Cato of the Illuminati. The 
projed had gone fome length when it was difcovered 
and fupprefied by the States. 

Zimmerman, who had been Prefidentof the Illu¬ 
minati in Manheim, was alfo a rnoft: aclive perfon 
in propagating their dodrines in other countries. 
He was employed as a miffionary, and ere^ed lome 
Lodges even in Rome—alfo at Neufchatei—and in 
Hungary. He was frequently feen in the latter 
place by a gentleman of my acquaintance* and 
preached up all the oftenlihie dodrines of Illumina- 
tifm in the moft public manner, and made many 
profelytes. But' when it was difcovered that the r 
real and fundamental dodrines were different from 
thofe which he profeffed in order to draw in profe- 
lyces, Zimmerman left the country in hafte.—Some 
time after this he wasarreffed in Pruftia for feditious 
harangues—but he efcaped, and has not been heard 
of ffnee.—When he was in Hungary he boaffed of 
having ereded above an hundred Lodges in dif~ 
ferent parts of Europe, fome of which were in 
England, 


A 

That the Illuminati and other hidden Cofmo-po- 
1 ideal focieties had fome influence in bringing about 
the French Revolution, or at leaft in accelerating it, 
can hardly be doubted. In reading the fecret cor- 
refpondence, I was always furprifed at not finding 
any reports from France, and fomething like a hefi- 
tation about effablifhing a million there ; nor am I 
yet able thoroughly to account for it. But there is 
abundant evidence that they interfered, both in pre- 
paring for it in the fame manner as iri Germany, and 
in accelerating its progrefs. Some letters in the 

2 K Brunfwick 
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Brunfwick Journal from one Campe , who was an in- 
fpe&or of the feminaries of education, a man of 
talents, and an Illuminatus , put it beyond doubt. 
He was refir]ing in Paris during its firft movements, 
and gives a minute account of them, lamenting 
their excefles, on account of their imprudence, and 
the rifle of fhocking the nation, and thus defiroying 
the projedl, but jufiifying the motives, on the true 
principles of Cofmo-politifm. The Vienna Zeit- 
lchrift and the Magazine of Literature and Fine 
Arts for 1790, and other pamphlets of that date, fay 
the lame thing in a clearer manner. I fhall lay to¬ 
gether fome pafl'ages from fuch as I have met with,- 
which I think will (hew beyond all pofiibility of 
doubt that the Illuminati took an adlive part in the 
whole tranfacUon, and may be faid to have been its 
chief contrivers. I fhall premife a few obferva- 
tions, which will give a clearer view of the matter. 
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D URING thefe diftenfions and difcontents, 
.and this general fermentation of the public mind in 
Germany, political occurrences in France gave ex- 
ercife and full fcope for the operation of that fpirit 
of revolt which had long growled in fecret in the 
different corners of that great empire. The Cof- 
mo-political and fceptical opinions and fentiments 
fo much cultivated in all the Lodges of the Pbila- 
lethes had by this time been openly profeffed by ma¬ 
ny of the fages of France, and artfully interwoven 
with their (fatidical economies. The many contefts 
between the King and the Parliament of Paris about 
the regiftration of his edids, had given occafion to 
much difcuffion, and had made the public familiar¬ 
ly acquainted with topics altogether unfuitable to 
jthe abfolute monarchy of France. 

This acquaintance with the natural expectations 
of the fubjed, and the expediency of a candid at¬ 
tention on the part of Government to thefe expec¬ 
tations. and a view of Legiflation and Government 
founded on a very liberal interpretation of all thefe 
things, was prodigioufly promoted by the rafli inter¬ 
ference of France in the difpute between Great 
Britain and her colonies. In this attempt to ruin 
Britain, even the court of France was obliged to 
preach the dodrines of Liberty, and to take its chance 
that Frenchman would confent to be the only flaves. 
But their officers and foldiers, who returned from 
America, imported the American principles, and in 
every company found hearers who liflened with de¬ 
light and regret to their fafcinating tale of American 

independence. 
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independence. During the war, the Minifter, who 
had too confidently pledged himfelf for the deft ruc¬ 
tion of Britain, was obliged to allow the Parifians to 
amule themfelves with theatrical entertainments, 
where Englifh law was reprefented as oppreftion,and 
every fretful extravagance of the Americans was 
applauded as a noble ftruggle for native freedom.— 
All wifhed for a tafte of that liberty and equality 
which they were allowed to applaud on the ftage $ 
but as foon as they came from the theatre into the 
flreet, they found themfelves under all their former 
reftraints. The fweet charm had found its way in¬ 
to their hearts, and all the luxuries of France be¬ 
came as dull as common life does to a fond girl when 
{he lays down her novel. 

In this irritable ftate of mind a fpark was jfuffi- 
cient for kindling a flame. To import this dange¬ 
rous delicacy of American growth, France had ex¬ 
pended many millions, and was drowned in debts. 
The mad prodigality"of the Royal Family and the 
Court had drained the treafury, and foreflalled every 
livre of the revenue. The edi&s for new taxes and 
forced loans were moft unwelcome and oppreflive. 

The Avocats an.parlement had nothing to do with 
ftate-affairs, being very little more than barrifters in 
the higheft court of juftice ; and the higheft claim 
of th£ Preftdents of this court was to be a fort of 
bumble counfellors to the King in common matters. 
It was a very ftrange inconftftency in that ingenious 
nation to permit fuch people to touch on thole flate- 
fubjedls ; for, in fact, the King of Fiance was an 
abfolute Monarch, and the fubjetfts were flaves. This 
is the refult of all their painful refearch, notwith- 
ftanding that glimmerings of natural-juflice and 
of freedom are to be met with in their records. 
There could not be found in their hiflory fo 
much as a tolerable account of the manner of 
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calling the nation together, to learn from the people 
how their chains would beft pleafe their fancy. But 
all this was agajnil nature, and it was necefi'ary that 
it fhould come to an end, the firft time that the mo¬ 
narch confeffed that he could not do every thing 
unlefs they put the tools into his hands. As things 
were approaching gradually but rapidly to this con¬ 
dition, the impertinent interference (for lo a French¬ 
man, fubjed of the Grand Monarch, mujl think it) 
pf the advocates of the Parliament of Paris was popu¬ 
lar in the highefl degree ; and it mu ft be confefted, 
that in general it was patriotic, however inconfiftent 
with the conftitution. They felt themfelves plead¬ 
ing the caufe of humanity and natural juftice. This 
would embolden honeft and worthy men to fpeak 
truth, however unwelcome to the court, In gene¬ 
ral, it inuft alfo be granted that they fpoke with cau¬ 
tion and with refped to the fovereign powers ; and 
they had frequently the pleafure of being the means 
of mitigating the burdens of the people. The Par¬ 
liament of Paris, by this condud, came to be looked 
up to as a fort of mediator between the King and his 
fubjeds; and as theavocats faw this, they naturally 
rofe in their own eftimation far above the rank in 
which the conftitution of their government had pla¬ 
ced them. For it muft always be kept in mind, that 
the robe was never conftdered as the drefs of a No¬ 
bleman, although the caffock was. An advocate was 
merely not a rotourier ; and though we can hardly 
Conceive a profeftion more truly honourable than 
the difpenling of diftributive juftice, nor any (kill 
more congenial to a rational mind than that of the 
pradical morality which we, in theory, conftder as 
the light by which they are always conduded ; and 
although even the artificial conftitution of France 
had long been obliged to bow to the didates of na¬ 
ture and humanity, and confer nobility, and even 

title. 
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title, on fuch of the profeOors of the municipal law 
as had, by their {kill and their honourable character, 
rifen to the firft offices of their profellion, yet the 
NoblelTe de la Robe never could incorporate with 
the NoblelTe du Sang, nor even with the NoblelTe de 
TEpee. The defcendants of a Marquis de la Robe 
never could rife to certain dignities in the church 
and at court. The avocats de la parlement felt this, 
and fmarted under the excluiion from court- 
honours ; and though they eagerly courted fuch no¬ 
bility as they could attain, they feldom omitted any 
opportunity that occurred during their junior prac¬ 
tice, of expofing the arrogance of the NoblelTe, and 
the dominion of the court. This increafed their 
popularity, and in the prefent lituation of things, 
being certain of fupport, they went beyond their 
former cautious bounds, and introduced in their 
pleadings, and particularly in their joint remon- 
ilrances againft the regidration of ediifts, all the wire¬ 
drawn morality, and cofmo-political jurifprudence, 
which they had fo often rehearfed in the Lodges, 
and which had of late been openly preached by the 
economifls and philofophers. 

A figna 1 was given to the nation for engaging en 
made” in political difcuffion. The Notables were 
called upon to come and advife the King ; and the 
points were laid before them, in which his Majeliy, 
(infallible till now) acknowledged his ignorance or his 
doubts. But who were the Notables? Were they more 
knowing than the King, or lefs in need of inftrutftion? 
The nation thoughtotherwife; nay, the court thought 
otherwife; for in fomeof the royal proclamations on 
this occahon, men of letters were invited to affifl with 
theircounfels, and togive what information their read¬ 
ing and experience (houid fugged as to the bed me¬ 
thod of convoking the States General, and of con¬ 
ducting their deliberations. When a Minider thus 

folicits 
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folicits advice from all the world how to govern, he 
moft afl'uredly declares his own incapacity, and tells 
the people that now they mud govern tbemfelves. 
This however was done, and the MiniOer, Neckar 
the Philofopher and Philanthropid of Geneva, fet 
the example, by fending in his opinion, to be laid oil 
the council-table with the red. On this fignal, coun- 
fel poured in from every garret, and the prefs 
groaned with advice in every ffiape. Ponderous 
volumes were written for the Bifliop or the Duke ; 
a handjfome 8vo for the Notable Officer of eigh¬ 
teen ; pamphlets and fmgle (beets for the loungers 
In the Palais Royal. The fermentation was ado- 
niffiing; but it was no more than diould have been 
expected from the mod cultivated, the mod inge¬ 
nious, and the lead bafhful nation on earth. All 
wrote, and all read. Not contented with bringing 
forth all the fruits which the illumination of thefe 
bright days of reafon had raided in fuch abund¬ 
ance in the conlervatories of the Philalethes, and 
which had been gathered from the writings of 
Voltaire, Diderot, Roulfeau, Raynal, See. the pa¬ 
triotic counfeilors of the Notables had ranfacked 
all the writings of former ages. They difeovered 
that France had always been free! One 
Would have thought, that they had travelled with 
Sir John Mandeville in that country where even 
the (peechcsof former times had been frozen, and 
were now thawing apace under the beams of the 
fun of PcCafon. For many of thefe effays were as 
incongruous and mal a-propos as the broken fen- 
tences recorded by Mr. Addifon in the Spectator* 
A gentleman who was in Paris at this time, a per- 
fon of great judgment, and well informed in every 
thing refpetting the conftitution and prefent con¬ 
dition of his country, allured me that this invita¬ 
tion, followed by the memorial of Mr. Neckar, 

operated 
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operated like an electrical fliock; In the courfe of 
four or five days, the appearance of Paris was 
completely changed. Every where one faw crowds 
flaring at papers parted on the walls- 1 —breaking 
into little parties—-walking up and down the ftreets 
in eager conversation—adjourning* to coffec-houfes 
—and the converfation in all companies turned to 
politics alone ; and in all thefe converfations a new 
vocabulary ^ where every Second word was Morali¬ 
ty, Philanthropy, Toleration, Freedom* and Equali- 
fation of property » Even at this early period pc:- 
fons were lirtened to without cenfurc, or even 
furprife, who Paid that it was nonfenle to think 
of reforming their government, and tliat it muft be 
completely changed. In Snort, in the courfe of a 
month, a Spirit of licentioufnefs and a rage for in¬ 
novation had completely pervaded the minds of 
the Parisians. The moft conSpicuous proof of this 
was the unexpected fate of the Parliament. It met 
earlier than ufual, and to give greater eclat to its 
patriotic efforts, and completely to fecure the gra¬ 
titude of the people, it irtued an arret on the pre- 
fent ftate of the nation, containing a number of 
refolutions on the different leading points of na= 
tional liberty. A few months ago thefe would 
have been joyfully received as the Magna Charts 
of Freedom, and really contained all that a wife 
people fhould defire; but becaufe the Parliament 
had lomctime before given it as their opinion as 
the conrtitutional counfel of the Crown, that the 
States Should be convoked on the principles of their 
lart meeting in 1614, which preferved the dirtinc- 
tions of rank, all their part fervices were forgotten 
—all their hard Struggle with the former admi- 
niftration, and their unconquerable courage and 
perfeverance, which* ended only with their down- 
fal, all were forgotten : and thofe dirtinguifhed 

members 
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members vvhofe zeal and futferings ranked them 
with the moft renovved heroes and martyrs of pa- 
triotifm, were now regarded as the contemptible 
tools of Ariftoeracy. The Parliament now let, in 
a fiery troubled fky—to rife no more. 

Of all the barrifters in the Parliament of Paris, 
the molt confuicuous for the difplay of the en¬ 
chanting doftrines of Liberty and Equality was 
Mr. Duval, fon of an Avocat in the fame court, 
and ennobled about this time under the name of 
Defprefmenil. He was member of a Lodge of the 
Amis Reunis at Paris, called the Contract Social , 
and of the Lodge of Chevaliers Bienfaifants at 
Lyons. His reputation as a barrifter had been pro- 
digioufly increafed about this time by his manage¬ 
ment of a caufe, where the dcfcendant of the un¬ 
fortunate General Laily, after having obtained 
the reftoration of the family honours, was ftriv- 
ing to get back fome of the eftates. Mr. Lally 
Tollendahl had even trained himfelf to the pro- 
feflion, and pleaded his own caufe with aftonith- 
ing abilities. But Defprefmenil had near connec* 
tions with the family which was in poffelfion of 
the eftates, and oppofed him with equal powers, 
and more addrefs. He was on the fide which was 
moft agreeable to his favourite topics of declama¬ 
tion, and his pleadings attracted much notice both 
in Paris and in fome of the provincial Parliaments. 
I mention thefe things with fome intereft, becaufe 
this was the beginning cf that marked rivalftiip 
between Lally Tollendahl and Defprefmenil, which 
made fuch a figure in the Journals of the National 
Aflembly. It ended fatally for both. Lally Toi- 
lendahl was obliged to'quit the Aftembly, when 
he faw it determined on the deftruction of the 
monarchy and of all civil order, and at laft to 
emigrate from his country with the lofs of all his 
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property, and to fublift on the kindnefs of Eng¬ 
land. Dfeprefmenil attained his meridian of pp- 
pularity by his difcovery of the fccret plan of the 
Court to eftablifn the Cour plcnitrc, and ever after 
this took the lead in all the ftrong meafures of the 
Parliament of Paris, which was now overltepping 
all bounds of moderation or propriety, in hopes 
of preferving its influence after it had rendered 
itfelf impotent by an unguarded flroke. Defpref- 
inenil was the firft martyr of that Liberty and 
Equality which it w*as now boldly preaching, 
having voluntarily furrendered himfelf* a priloner 
to the officer fent to demand him from the Par¬ 
liament. He was alfo a martyr to any thing that 
remained of the very fhadow of liberty after the 
Revolution, being guillotined by Robefpierre. 

I have already mentioned the intrigues of Count 
Mirabeau at the Court of Berlin, and his fedi- 
tious preface and notes on the anonymous letters 
on the Rights of the Pruflian States. He alfo, 
while at Berlin, published an EJJai fur la Setfe des 
Illumines , one of the ftrangeft and moft.impu¬ 
dent performances that ever appeared. He there 
defcribes a fe<ft exifting in Germany, called the 
Illuminated , and fays, that they are the moft ab- 
furd and grofs fanatics imaginable, waging war 
with every.appearance of Reafon, and maintain¬ 
ing the moft ridiculous fuperftitions. He gives 
fome account of thefe, and of their rituals, cere¬ 
monies, See, as if he had feen them all. His fe<ft 
is a confufed mixture of Chriftian fuperftitions, 
Rofycrucian nonfenfe, and every thing that can 
raife contempt and hatred. But no l'uch Society 
ever exifted, and Mirabeau confided in his own 
powers of deception, in order to fereen from ob- 
fervation thole who were known to be Illuminati, 
and to hinder the rulers from attending to their 

real 
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real machinations, by means of this Ignis fatuus 
of his own brain. He knew perfectly that the Il¬ 
luminati were of a (lamp diametrically oppofite; 
for he was illuminated by Mauvilion long before. 
He gained his point in fome meafure, for Nicho- 
lai and others of the junto immediately adopted 
the whim, and called them Objcurantem , and 
joined with Mirabeau in placing on the lift of Ob- 
Jcurantem feveral perforis whom they wilhed to 
make ridiculous. 

Mirabeau was not more difcontented with the 
Court of Berlin for the fmall regard it had teftifi- 
ed for his eminent talents, than he was with'his 
own Court, or rather with the minifter Calonne, 
who had lent him thither. Calonne had been 
greatly diffatisfied with his conduct at Berlin, 
where his felf-conceit, and his private projects, 
had made him a<ft in a way almoft contrary to the 
purpofes of his million. Mirabeau was therefore 
in a rage at the minifter, and publithed a pam¬ 
phlet, in which his celebrated memorial on the 
ftate of the nation, and the means of relieving it, 
was treated with the utmoft leverity of reproach; 
and in this conteft his mind was wrought up to 
that violent pitch of opposition which he ever af¬ 
ter maintained. To be noticed, and to lead, were 
his foie objefts—and he found, that taking the ftde 
of the difcontented was the be$field for his elo¬ 
quence and reftlefs ambition.—Yet there was no 
man that was more devoted to the principles of a 
court than count Mirabeau, provided he had a 
lhare in the adminiftration; and he would have 
obtained it, if any thing moderate would have 
fatisfied him—but he thought nothing worthy of 
him but a place of aftive truft, and a high de¬ 
partment. For fuch offices all knew him to be to¬ 
tally unfit. He wanted knowledge of great things, 
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and was learned only in the buftling detail of in-r 
trigue, and at any time would facrifice every 
thing to have an opportunity of exercifing his 
brilliant eloquence, and indulging his palhon for 
fatire and reproach..-rThe greateft obllacle to his 
advancement was the abjedt wcirthlelfnefs of his 
character. What we ufually call profligacy, viz. 
debauchery, gaining, impiety, and every kind of 
fenfuality, were not enough—he was defljtute of 
decency in his vices—-tricks which would difgrace 
a thief-catcher, were never boggled at in order to 
fupply his expences. For inftance,—His father and 
mother had a procefsof feparation—Mirabeau had 
juft been liberated from prifon for a grofs mifde- 
meanour, and was in want of money—He went 
to his father, fided with him in inve<ftives againft 
his mother, and, for 100 guineas, wrote his fa¬ 
ther’s memorial for the court.—He then went to 
his mother, and by a fimilar conduct got the fame 
fum from her:—and both memorials were prefent- 
ed. Drinking was the only vice in which he did 
not indulge—his exhaufted Constitution did npt 
permit it. His brother, the Vifcount, on the conr 
trary, was apt to exceed in jollity. One day the 
Count laid to him, “ How can you, Brother, lb 
f< expofe yourfeif?”- u What!” fays the Vif¬ 
count, “ how infatiable you are-Nature has 

“ given you ever^ vice, and having left me only 
“ this one, you grudge it me.”—When the elec¬ 
tions were making for the States-General, he of¬ 
fered him (elf a candidate in his own order at Aix 
—But he was fo abhorred by the Noblelfe, that 
they not only rejected him but even drove him 
from their meetings. This affront fettled hismea- 
fures, and he determined on their ruin. He went 
to the Commons, dil'claimed his being a gentle¬ 
man, fat up a little lhop in the market place of 

Aix 
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Aix, and fold trifles—and now, fully refolved what 
line he fliould purfue, he courted the Commons, 
bv joining in all their exeeiTes againft the No- - 
blelle, and was at laft returned a member of the 
Aflembly. 

From this account of Mirabeau we can eafily 
fcretel the ufc he would make of the Illumination 
which he had received in Germany. Its grand 
truths and juft morality feem to have had the 
fame effects on his mind as on that of Weilhaupt 
or Bahrcit. 

In the year i “68, Mirabeau, in conjunction 
with the duke de Lauzun and the Abbe Perigord, 
afterwards Bilhop of Auttin (the man lb puffed in 
the National Alfemblies as the brighteft pattern of 
humanity) reformed a Lodge of Philalethes in 
Paris, which met in the Jacobin College or Con¬ 
vent. It was one of the ^ 4 mis Re unis , which had 
now rid itfelf of all the infignificant myfticifm of 
the fed. This was now become troublefome, and 
took up the time which would be much better 
employed by the Chevaliers dit Solie /, and other 
Chill more refined champions of reafon and uni- 
verfal citizenfhip. Mirabeau had imparted to it 
fome of that Illumination which had beamed up¬ 
on him when he was in Berlin. In 1788, he and 
the Abbe were wardens of the lodge. They found 
that they had not acquired all' the dexterity of 
management that he underftood was praCtifed by 
his Brethren in Germany, for keeping up their 
connection, and conducting their corefpondence. 
A letter was therefore fent from this Lodge, fign- 
ed by thefe two gentlemen, to the Brethren in 
Germany, requefting their alliftance and inftruc- 
tion. In the courfe of this year, and during the 
fittingof the Notables, a deputation was sent 
from the German Illuminati to catch this glori¬ 
ous 
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ous opportunity of carrying their plan into full 
execution with the greateft eclat. 

Nothing can more convincingly demonftrate 
the early intentions of a party, and this a great 
party, in France to overturn the conftitulion com¬ 
pletely, and plant a democracy or oligarchy on 
its ruins. The Illuminati had no other object.— 
They accounted all Princes ufurpers and tyrants, 
and all privileged orders their abettors. They in¬ 
tended to eilablifn a government of Morality, as 
they called it, (SittenregimentJ where talents and 
character (to be eftimated by their own fcale, and 
by them {elves) fhould alone lead to preferment. 
They meant to abolifh the laws which protected • 
property accumulated by long continued and fuc- 
cefsful induftry, and to prevent for the future any 
fuch accumulation. They intended to eftablifh 
univerfal Liberty and Equality, the impreferipti- 
ble Rights of Man, (at leaft they pretended all 
this to thofe who were neither Magi orRegentes.) 
And, as neceffary preparations for all this, they 
intended to root out all religion and ordinary mo¬ 
rality, and even to break the bonds of domeftic 
life, by deftroying the veneration for marriage- 
vows, and by taking the education of children 
out of the hands of the parents. This mas all that 
the Illuminati could teach , and this was pre¬ 
cisely WHAT FRANCE HAS DONE. 

I cannot proceed in the narration without de¬ 
filing the page with the detefied name of Orleans , 
ftained with every thing that can degrade or difgrace 
human nature. Fie only wanted Illumination, to 
lliew him in a fyftem all the opinions, difpofitions, 
and principles which filled his own wicked heart. 
This contemptible being was illuminated by Mira- 
beau, and has ihown himfelf the moil zealous dif- 
ciple of the Order. I11 his oath of allegiance he 
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declares, 44 That the interefls and the objed of the 
“ Order fhall be rated by him above all other rela- 
“ tions, and that he will ferve it with his honour, 
“ his fortune, and his blood.”—He has kept his 
word, and has facrificed them all—And he has been 
treated in the true Ipirit of the Older—uied as a 
mere tool, cheated and ruined.—For I muft now 
add, that the French borrowed from the Illuminati a 
maxim, unheard of in any other alfociation of ban¬ 
ditti, viz. that of cheating each other. As the ma¬ 
nagers had the foie poffellion of the higher myfte- 
ries, and led the reft by principles which they held 
to be falfe, and which they employed only for the 
purpofe of Tecuring the co-operation of the inferior 
Brethren, fo Mirabeau, Sieyes, Pethion, and others, 
led the Duke of Orleans at firft by his wicked am¬ 
bition, and the expectation of obtaining that crown 
which they intended to break in pieces, that they 
might get the ufe of his immenfe fortune, and of 
his influence on the thoufands of his depending 
fycophants, who ate his bread and pandered to his 
grofs appetites. Although we very foon find him 
a&ing as an llluminatus , we cannot fuppofe him fo 
loll to common fenfe as to contribute his fortune, and 
rifk his life, merely in order that the one fhould be 
afterwards taken from him by law, and the other 
put on a level with that of his gtoom or his pimp. 
He furely hoped to obtain the crown of his indolent 
relation. And indeed Mirabeau laid to Bergafie, 
that 44 when the project was mentioned to the Duke 
“ of Orleans, he received it with all poflible gra- 
“ cioufnefs,” {avec toute la grace imaginable .') Dur¬ 
ing the contefts between the Court and the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris, he courted popularity with an inde¬ 
cency and folly that nothing can explain but a mad 
and fiery ambition which blinded his eyes to all con- 
fequences. This is put out of doubt by his behavi- 
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our at Verfailles on the dreadful 5th and 6th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1789. The depofitions at the Chatelet proye 
in the molt inconteftible manner, that during the 
horrois of thofe two days he was repeatedly leen, 
and that whenever he was recognized bv the crowd, 
he was huzzaed with Vive Orleans , Vive notre Vo: 
Orleans , tfc .—He then withdrew, and was leen in. 
other places. While ail about the unfortunate Roy¬ 
al Family were in the utmolt concern for their fate, 
he was in gay humour, chatting on indifferent fub- 
jects. • His laft appearance in the evening of the 5th 
was about nine o’clock, converting in a corner with 
men difguifed in mean drefs, and tome in women’s 
clothes; among whom were Mirabeau, Barnave, 
Duport, and other deputies of the Republican party 
—and thefe men were teen immediately after, con¬ 
cealed among the lines of the regiment de Flandre, 
the corruption of which they had that day compleat- 
ed. He was feen again next morning, converting 
with the fame perfons in women’s drefs. And when 
the iufulted Sovereign was dragged in triumph to 
Paris, Orleans was again feen fkuiking in a balcony 
behind his children, to view the proceflion of devils 
and furies; anxioufly hoping all the while that forne 
diffurbance would arife in which the King might 
perilh'.—I fhould have added that he was feen in the 
morning at the top of the flairs, pointing the way 
with his hand to the mob, where they Ihould go, 
while he went by another road to the King. In 
fhort, he went about trembling like a coward, wait¬ 
ing for the explofion which might render it fafe for 
him tofhew himfelf. Mirabeau faid of him, “The 
fellow carries a loaded pirtol in his bofom, but will 
never dare to pull the trigger.” He was faved, not- 
vvithffanding his own folly, by being joined in the 
aecufdtion with Mirabeau, who could not refcue him¬ 
felf without driving alfo for Orleans, whom he def- 
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pifed, while he made ufe of his fortune.—In fhort, 
Orleans was but half illuminated at this time, and 
hoped to be King or Regent. 

Yet he was deeply verfed in the preparatory lef- 
fons. of Illuniinatifin, and well convinced of its fun¬ 
damental truths. He was well allured of the great 
influence of the women in fociety, and he employed 
this influence like a true difciple of Weifhaupt.— 
Above three hundred nymphs from the purlieus of 
the Palais Royal were provided with 6cus and Louis 
d’ors, by his grand procureur the Abbe Sieyes, and 
were Lent to meet and to illuminate the two battalions 
of the Regiment de Flandre, who were coming to 
Verfailles for the-protedlion of the Royal Family. 
The privates of one of thefe regiments came and in¬ 
formed their officers of this attempt made on their 
loyalty.—45,000b livreswere given them at St. De¬ 
nys, to make them difband themfelves—and the 
poor lads were at firfl: dazzled by the name of a fum 
that was not familiar to them—but when fome think¬ 
ing head among them told them that it only amount¬ 
ed to two Louis d’ors a piece, they difclofed the bri¬ 
bery. They were then offered 90,000, but never 
faw it. (Depolitions at, the Chatelet No. 317.) 
Mademoifelle Therouane, the favoriia of the day, 
at the Palais Royal, was the moft adtive perfon of the 
armed mob from Paris, di effed en Amazonne , with 
all the elegance of the opera, and turned many 
young heads that day which were afterwards taken 
off by the guillotine. The Duke of Orleans acknow¬ 
ledged, before his death, that he had expended above 
50,000!. fterling in corrupting the Gardes Francoifes< 
The armed mob which came from Paris to Verfailles 
on the 5th of October, importuning the King for 
bread, had their pockets Ailed with crown pieces— 
and Orleans was feen on that day by two gentlemen, 
with a bag of money fo heavy that it was faflened to 
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his clothes with a flrap, to hinder it from being op- 
preflive, and to keep it in luch a pofition that, it 
(hould be acceflible in an inftant. (See the Depofi- 
tionsat the Chatelet, No. 177.) 

• But fuch was the contempt into which his grofs 
profligacy* his cowardice, and his niggardly difpoli- 
tion, had brought him with all parties, that, if he 
had noi been quite blinded by his wicked ambition, 
and by his implacable refentment of fome bitter 
taunts he had gotten from the King ,and Queen, he 
mull have feen very early that he was to be facrificed 
as foon as he had ferved the purpofes of the fadion. 
At prefent, his aftiftance was cf the utmofl confe- 
quence. His immenfe fortune, much above three 
millions fterling, was almoft exhaufled during the 
three firft years of the Revolution. But (what was 
of more confequence) he had almoft unbounded 
authority among the Free Mafons. 

In this country we have no conception of the 
authority of a National Grand Mailer. When 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwiek, by great exertions 
among the jarring feds in Germany, had got him- 
felf eieded Grand Mailer of the St rift Obfcrvanz , 
it gave ferious alarm to the Emperor, and to all the 
Princes of Germany, and contributed greatly to 
their connivance at the attempts of the Illumina¬ 
ti to diferedit that party. In the great cities of 
Germany, the inhabitants paid more refped to the 
Grand Mailer of the Mafons than to their refpcc- 
tive Princes. The authority of the D. of Orleans 
in France was ftill greater, in confequence of his 
employing his fortune to fupport it. About eight 
years before the Revolution he had (not without 
much intrigue and manv bribes and promifes) 
been circled Grand Mailer of France, having 
under his directions all the Improved Lodges. The 
whole Aftociation was called the Grand Orient dc 
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la France , and in 1785 contained 266 of thcfe 
Lodges; (lee Frcymaurerifche Zeitung, Ncuwicd 
1787.) Thus he had the management of all thofe 
Secret Societies ; and the licentious and irreligi¬ 
ous fentitnents which were currently preached 
there, were fure of his hearty concurrence. The 
fame intrigue which procured him the fupreme 
chair, muft have filled the Lodges with his de¬ 
pendents and emiffaries, and thefe men could not 
better earn their pay, than by doing their utmoft 
to propagate infidelity, immorality, and impurity 
of manners. 

But fomething more was wanted : Difrcfpedt 
for the higher Orders of the State, and difloyaity 
to the Sovereign.—It is not fo eafy,to conceive 
how thcle fentiments, and particularly the latter, 
could meet with toleration, and even encourage¬ 
ment, in a nation noted for its profeflions of vene¬ 
ration for its Monarch, and for the pride of its 
NoblefTe. Yet I am certain that fucli do&rines 
were habitually preached in the Lodges of Phila- 
IcthaSy and Amis Reunis de la Verite. That they 
fnould be very current in Lodges of low-born 
Literati, and other Brethren in inferior ftations, 
is natural, and I have already faid enough on this 
head. But the French Lodges contained many 
gentlemen in eafy, and affluent circumftances. I 
do not expedt fuch confidence in my affertions, that 
even in thefe the fame opinions were very preva¬ 
lent. I was therefore much pleafed with a piece of 
information which I got while thefe fheets were 
printing off, which corroborates my affertions. 

This is a performance called La voile retiree , on le 
Secret de la Revolution'expliquepar la Franc Macon - 
nerie. It was written by a Mr. Lefranc, Prefident 
of the Seminary of the Eudijls at Caen in Norman¬ 
dy, and a fecond edition was publifhed at Paris in 
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1792. The author was butchered in the mattacre of 
September. He fays, that on the death of a friend, 
who had been a very zealous Malon, and many years 
Matter of a refpedable Lodge, he found among his 
papers a colletfion of Mafonic writings, containing 
the rituals, catechifins, and fymbols of every kind, 
belonging to a long train of degrees of Free Mafon- 
ry, together with many difcourfes delivered in dif¬ 
ferent Lodges, and minutes of their proceedings. 
The perufal filled him with attonifhment and anxiety. 
For he found that do&rines were taught, and maxims 
of condmtt were inculcated, which were fubverlive 
of religion and of all good order in the ttate ; and 
which not only countenanced difloyalty and fedition, 
but even invited to it. He thought them fo dange¬ 
rous to the ttate, that he lent an account of them to 
the Archbifhop of Paris long before the Revolution, 
and always hoped that that Reverend Prelate would 
reprefent the matter to his Majefly's Minifiers, and 
that they would put an end to the meetings of this 
dangerous Society, or would at leatt rettrain them 
from fuch excettes. But he was difappointed, and 
therefore thought it his duty to lay them before the 
public*. 

Mr. Lefranc fays exprefsly, that this fhocking 
perverfion of Free Malonry to feditious purpofes 

* Had the good man been fparea but a few months, his fur- 
prife at this negleft would have ceafed. For, on the 19th of 
November 1793, the Archbifhop of Paris came to the Bar of the 
Affembly, accompanied by his Vicar and eleven other Clergymen, 
who there renounced their Chriflianity and their clerical vows j 
acknowledging that they had played the villain for many years 
againft their confciences, teaching what they knew to be a lie, and 
yvere now refolved to be honed men. The Vicar indeed had be¬ 
haved like a true Illuminaius fome time before, by running off with 
another man ? s wife and his drong box.;—None of them, however, 
feem to have attained the higher myderies, for they were all guiU 
lotined not long after. 

was, 
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was, in a great meafure, but a late thing, and was 
chiefly brought about by the agents of the Grand 
Mailer, the Duke of Orleans. He was, however, 
of opinion that the whole Mafonic Fraternity was 
hoftile to Chriftianity and to good morals, and 
that it was the contrivance of the great fcliifmatic 
Fauftus Socinus, who being terrified by the fate ot 
Servetus, at Geneva, fell on this method of pro¬ 
mulgating his doctrines among the great in fecret. 
This opinion is but ill fupported, and is incompa¬ 
tible with many circumftances in Free Mafonry—* 
But it is out of our way at prelent. Mr. Lefranc 
then takes particular notice of the many degrees 
of Chivalry cultivated in the Lodges, and fliows 
how, by artful changes in the fucceflive explana¬ 
tions of the fame fymbols, the doctrines of Chrif¬ 
tianity, and of all revealed religion, are com¬ 
pletely exploded, and the Philojophe Inconnu be* 
comes at laft a profefled Atheilt.—He then takes 
notice of the political do&rines which are in like 
manner gradually unfolded, by which “ patriot- 
“ ifm and loyalty to the prince are declared to be 
“ narrow principles, inconfiftent with univerfal 
“ benevolence, and with the native and impre- 
i ‘ fcriptible rights of man ; civil fubordination is 
“ actual oppreflion, and Princes are ex officio ufur- 
il pers and tyrants.” Thefe principles he fairly 
deduces from the Catechifms of the Chevalier du 
Soliel , and of the Philojophe Inconnu. He then 
proceeds to notice more particularly the intrigues 
of the Duke of Orleans. From thefe it appears evi¬ 
dent that his ambitious views and hopes had been 
of long Handing, and that it was entirely by his 
fupport and encouragement that feditious doc¬ 
trines were permitted in the Lodges. Many no¬ 
blemen and gentlemen were difgufted and left 
thefe Lodges, and advantage was taken of their 
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abfence to improve the Lodges ttill more, that is 
to make them ttill more anarchical and feditious. 
Numbers of paltry feribblers who haunted the 
Palace Royal, were admitted into the Lodges, and 
there vented their poifonous dottrines. The Duke 
turned his chief attention to the French guards, 
introducing many of the privates and inferior of¬ 
ficers into the obfeure and even the more refpec- 
tabie Lodges, fo that the officers were frequently 
difgutted in the Lodges by the inf'olent behaviour 
of their own foldicrs under the mafk of Mafonic 
Drotherhood and Equality—and this behaviour be¬ 
came not unfrequent even out of doors. He afferts 
with great confidence that the troops were much 
corrupted by thefe intrigues—and that when they 
fometimes declared, on fervice, that they would 
not fire on their Brethren , the phrafe had a parti¬ 
cular reference to their Mafonic Fraternity, be- 
caufe they recognifed many of their Brolhef Ma¬ 
le ns in every crowd.—And the corruption was by 
no means confined to Paris and its neighbourhood, 
but extended to every place in the kingdom 
where theie was a Municipality and a Mafon 
Lodge. 

Mr. Lcfranc then turns our attention to many 
peculiarities in the Revolution, which have a rc- 
femblance to the pratttices in Free Mafonry. Not 
only was the arch rebel the Duke of Orleans, the 
Grand Matter, but the chief aettors in the Revolu¬ 
tion, Mirabeau, Condorcet, Pvochefoucault, and 
others, were dittinguifhed office-bearers in the 
great Lodges. He fays that the dittribution of 
France into departments, clittri&s, circles, can¬ 
tons, See. is perfectly iimilar, with the fame de¬ 
nominations, to a dittribution which lie had re¬ 
marked in the correfpondence of the Grand Ori¬ 
ent*. 
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ent*. The President’s lint in the National Afiem- 
bly is copied from that cf a Tres Venerable Grand 
Malt re. —The fcarr of a Municipal Officer is the 
fame with that of a Brother Apprentice.-—When 
the Alfemhlv celebrated the Revolution in the, 
Cathedral, they accepted of the higheft honours 
. of Mafonry by palling under the Arch of Steel , 
formed bv the drawn (words of two ranks of Bre- 

j 

thren.—Alfo it is worthy of remark, that the Na¬ 
tional Aitembly protected the meetings of Free 
Mafons, while it preremptoriiy prohibited every 
other private meeting. The obligation of laying 
afide all dais, ribbands, erodes, and other honour¬ 
able didinclions, under the pretext of Fraternal 
Equality, was not merely a prelude, but was in¬ 
tended as a preparation for the dedrmdion of all 
civil diftiiuftions, which took place almod at the 
beginning of the Revolution,— and the firfl pro¬ 
pofol of a firrender , lays Mr. Lefranc, was made 
by a zealous Majcn. —He farther obferves, that 
the horrible and fanguinary oaths, the daggers, 
death-heads, crofs-bones, the imaginary combats 
with the murderers of Hiram, and many other 
gloomy ceremonies, have a natural tendency to 
harden the heart, to remove its natural difgud at 
deeds of horror, and have paved the way for thofc 
(hocking barbarities which have made the name 
of Frenchmen abhorred over all Europe. Thcfe 
deeds were indeed perpetrated by a mob of fana¬ 
tics; but the principles were promulgated and 
foftcred by pcrfons who Pyle themfeives philo- 
fophers. 

I fee more evidence of thcfe impel taut fabts in 
another book juft published by an emigrant gen- 

1 cannot help obferving, that it is peifedlly fimilar to the ar¬ 
rangement and denominations which appear in the fecret corrcf- 
poridence of the Bavarian Illuminati. 

tie man 
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tleman (Mr. Latocnaye). He confirms my repeat¬ 
ed aflertions, that all the irreligious and feditious 
doctrines were the fubjedts of repeated harangues 
in the Mafon Lodges, and that all the principles 
of the Revolution, by which the public mind was 
as it were fet on fire, were nothing but enthufiaf- 
tic amplifications of the common-place cant of 
Free Mafonry, and arofe naturally out of it. He 
even thinks “ that this mujl of neceffity be the cafe 
“ in every country where the minds of the lower 
“ claflesof the State are in any way confidcrably 
“ fretted or irritated ; it is almoft impolfible to 
“ avoid being drawn into this vortex, whenever 
“ a difeontented mind enters into a Mafon Lodge. 
11 The ftale ftory of brotherly love, which at an- 
“ other time would only lull the hearer alleep, 
“ now makes him prick up his ears, and liften 
<c with avidity to the filly tale, and he cannot 
“ hinder fretting thoughts from continually rank- 
“ ling in his mind.” 

Mr. Latocnaye fays exprefsly, “ That notvvith- 
il Handing the general contempt of the public for 
“ the Duke of Orleans, his authority as Grand 
“ Matter of the Mafons gave him the greateft 
“ opportunity that a feditious mind could defire 
“ for helping forward the Revolution, He had 
i( ready to his hand a conneHed fyftem of hidden 
“ Societies, protedted by the State, habituated to 
“ fecrecy and artifice, and already tinged with 
t( the very enthufiafm he wifiled to infpire. In 
t( thefe heformedpolitical committees, into which 
“ only his agents were admitted. He filled the 
“ Lodges with the French guards, whom he cor- 
** rupted with money and hopes of preferment; 
“ and by means of the Abbe Sieyes, and other 
“ emiflaries, they were harangued with all the (o- 
“ phiftical declamation, or cant of Mafonry.” 

Mr. 
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Mr. Latocnaye fays, that all this was peculiar 
to the Lodges of the Grand Orient ; but that- 
there were many (not very many, if we judge by 
the Neuwied almanac, which reckons only 289 in 
all France in 1784, of which 266 were of the 
Grand Orient) Lodges who continued on the old 
plan of a mu ling themfelves with a little folemn trif¬ 
ling. He coincides with Mr. Lefranc in the opinion 
that the awful and gloomy rituals of Mafonry, and 
particularly the levere trials of confidence and fub- 
miffion, muff have a great tendency to harden the 
heart, and fit a man for attrocious adlions, No one 
can doubt of this who reads the followinginftance : 

11 A candidate for reception into one of the 
“ highelt Orders, after having heard many threat- 
4t enings denounced againft all who fhould betray 
“ the Secrets of the Order, was conduced to a 
a place where he faw the dead bodies of feveral 
“ who were laid to have buffered for their trea- 
“ chery. He then faw his own brother tied hand 
(i and foot,- begging his mercy and interceflion. 
u He was informed that this perfon was about to 
“ buffer the punifhment due to this offence, and 
“ that it was reberved for him (the candidate) to 
u be the inftrument of this jufi: vengeance, and 
u that this gave him an opportunity of manifeft- 
u ing that he was completely devoted to the Or- 
u der. It being obferved that his countenance 
“ gave figns of inward horror, (the perlbn in 
“ bonds imploring his mercy, all the while) he 
“ was told that in order to bpare his feelings, a 
“ bandage fhould be put over his eyes. A dagger 
“ was then put into his right hand, and being 
“ hood-winked, his left hand was laid upon the 
u palpitating heart of the criminal, and he was 
“ then ordered to fir ike. He inftantly obeyed ; 
“ and when the bandage was taken from his eyes, 
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<c he fa w that it was a lamb that he had ftabbed. 
“ Surely fucli trials and fuch wanton cruelly arc 
“ fit only for training confpirators.” 

Mr. Latocnaye adds, that “ when he had been 
“ initiated, an old gentleman afked him what he 
“ thought of the whole r” He anfwered, “ A great 
“ deal of noife, and much nonfenfe.” “ Nonfenfe.” 
faid the other, “ don’t judge fo ralhly, young man ; 
“ I have worked tliefe twenty-five years, and the 
“ farther I advanced, it interefied me the more ; 
“ but I flopped fhort, and nothing {hall prevail on 
“ me to advance a flep farther.” In another con- 
verfation the gentleman faid, tl I imagine that my 
“ ftoppage was owing to my refufal about nine years 
“ ago, to iifien to fome perfor.s who made to me, 
“ out of the Lodge, propofals which were feditious 
“ and horrible; for ever fmce that time I have re- 
“ marked, that my higher Brethren treat me wi l h a 
“ much greater referve than they had done before, 
41 and that, under the pretext of further inflrudion; 
“ they have laboured to confute the notions which 
11 I had already acquired, by giving fome of the 
“ mod delicate fubjeds a different turn. I faw 
“ that they wanted to remove fome fufpicions which 
“ I was beginning to form concerning the ultimate 
“ fcope of the whole.” 

I imagine that thefe obfervations will leave no 
doubt in the mind of the reader with refped to the 
influence of the fecret Fraternity of Free Mafonry 
in the French Revolution, and that he will allow it 
to be highly probable that the infamous Duke of Or¬ 
leans had, from the beginning, entertained hopes of 
mounting the throne of France. It is not my pro¬ 
vince to prove or difprove this point, only 1 think 
it no lefs evident, from many cireumflances in the 
tranladions of thofe tumultuous days, that the 
adive leaders had quite, different views, and were 

impelled 
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impelled bv fanatical notions of democratic felicitv, 
or, more probably, by their own ambition to be the 
movers of this vaft machine, to overturn the ancient 
government, and ered a republic, of which they 
hoped to be the managers*. Mirabeau had learned 
when in Germany that the principles of anarchy 
had been well digefted into a fyflem, and therefore 
wifhed for fome inftrudion as to the fubordinate de¬ 
tail of the bufmefs, and for this purpofe requefted a 
deputation from the Illuminati . 

In fuch a caufe as this, we may be certain that no 
ordinary perfon would be fent. One of the depu¬ 
ties was Amelins, the next perfon in the order to 
Spartacus and Philo. His worldly name was Johann. 
J. C. Bode, at Weimar, privy-counfellor to the 
Prince of Hefle-Da r mfladt. (See -Fragmente der 
Biographie des verftorbenes Freyherr Bode in IVeimar, 
mit zuverlajjigen Urkunder , 8 vo. Biota. 1795. See 
alfo Endliche Sbickfallder Freymaurerey , 1794 ; alfo 
JViener Zeitfchrift fur 1793*)—This perfon has 
played a principal part in the whole fcheme of Illu¬ 
mination. He was a perfon of confiderable and 
fhowy talents as a writer. He had great talents for 
converfation, and had kept good company. With 

* The depofitions at the Chatelet, which I have already quoted, 
give repeated aud unequivocal proofs, that he, with a confiderable 
number of the deputies of the National Affembly, had formed 
this plot before the 5th of OCcber 1789. That trial was con¬ 
duced in a ftrange manner, partly out of refpeC for the Royal 
Family, which (till had fome hearts affectionately attached to it, 
and to the monarchy, and partly by reafon of the fears of 
the members of this court. There was now no fafety for any 
perfon who differed from the opinion of the frantic populace of 
Paris. The chief points of accufation were written in a fchedule 
which is not publifhed, and the witneffes were ordered to depofe 
on thefe in one genera! Yes or No ; fo that it is only the lead im¬ 
portant part of the evidence that has been printed. I am well 
informed that the whole of it is carefully preferved, and will one 
day appear. 

refpedf 
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refpeil to his mydical characler, his'experience was 
gr*at. He was one of the Templar Mafons, and a- 
mong them was Eques a Liliis ConvaUium . He had 
fpeculated much about the origin and hi dory of Ma- 
fonry, and when at the Willemfbad convention, 
was converted to Iliuminatifm. He was the great 
indigator of Nicholai, Gedicke, and Bieder, to the 
hunt after Jefuits which fo much occupied them, and 
iuggeded to Nicholai his journey through Germany. 
Leuchtfenring whom I mentioned before, was only 
the letter-carrier between Bode and thefe three au¬ 
thors. He was jud fuch a man as Weifhaupt widi¬ 
ed for ; his head filled with Mafonic fanaticifm, at¬ 
taching infinite importance to the frivolities of Ma- 
fonry, and engaged in an er.thufiadic and fruitlefs 
refearch after its origin and hiflory. He had col¬ 
lected, however, fuch a number of archives (as they 
were called) of Free Mafonry, that he fold his niann- 
feript to the Duke of Saxe Gotha, (into whole fier- 
vice Weifhaupt engaged himfelf when he was driven 
from Bavaria), for 150 aahlers. This little anec¬ 
dote Blows the high importance attributed to thofe 
matters by perfons of whom we fhould expecl better 
things. Bode was aifo a mod determined and vio¬ 
lent materialid. Befidesail thefe qualities, foaccepta- 
ble to the Illuminati, he was a diicontented Templar 
Mafon, having been repeatedly difappointed of the 
preferment which he thought himfelf entitled to. 
When he learned that the fird operations of the Il¬ 
luminati were to be the obtaining the foie direction 
of the Mafon Lodges, and of the whole Fraternity, 
his hopes revived of riling to 1 'ome of the Com- 
manderies, which his enthufiafm, or 1 other fanari- 
cifm, had made him hope to fee one day regained 
by the Older :—but when he found that the next and 
favourite objeift was to root out the St riff Obfervanz 
altogether, he limited back. But Philo law that the 
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underflanding (fhall vve call it?) that can be dazzled 
with one whim, may be dazzled with another, and. 
he now attached him to Illuminatifm, by a magni¬ 
ficent difplay of a world ruled by the Order, and 
conducted to happinefs by means of Liberty and 
Equality. This did the bufinefs, as we fee bv the 
private correfponclence, where Philo informs Spar- 
tacus of his fivlt difficulties with Amelius. Ameli¬ 
ns was gained over in Augufi 1782, and we fee by 
the fame correfpondence, that the greateft affairs 
were foon entrutled to him—he was generally em¬ 
ployed,to deal with the great. When a Graf or a 
Baron was to he wheedled into the Order, Amelius 
was the agent.—He was alfo the chief operator 
in all their contefts with the Jefuits and the Rofy- 
crucians. It was alfo Bode that procured the im¬ 
portant accefiion of Nicholai to the Order. This 
he brought about through Leuchtfenring ; and laft- 
ly, his numerous connections among the Free Ma- 
ions, together with Knigge’s influence among them, 
enabled the Illuminati to worm themfelves into 
every Lodge, and at laid gave themalmoll the entire 
command of the Fraternity. 

Such was the fir ft of the deputies to France. The 
other was a Mr. Buffche, called in the Order Bay¬ 
ard ; therefore probably a man of refpe&able cha¬ 
racter ; for molt of Spartacus’s names were fignifi- 
cant like his own. He'was a military man, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel in the fervice of rielfe Daimliadt.— 
This man alfo was a difeontented Templar Mafon, 
and his name in that f raternity had been Equcs a 
Fontibus Eremi. He was illuminated by Knigge. 
He had alfo been unfuccefsful both at court and in 
the field, in both of which fi,nations he had been at¬ 
tempting to make a diltinguifhed figure. PJe, as well 
as Bode, were mimerfed in debts. They were there¬ 
fore 
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fore juft in the proper temper for Colmo-polilicnl 
enterprise. 

They went to Paris in the end of ] 788, while the 
Notables were fitting, and all Paris was giving ad¬ 
vice. The alarm that was raifed about Animal Mag- 
netifm, which was indeed making much noifeatthat 
time, and particularly at Paris, was afligned by them 
as the great motive of the journey. Bode alfo Said 
that he was anxious to learn what were the correc¬ 
tions made on the fyltem of the Chevaliers Bienfai- 
fants. They had taken that name at fil'd, to fcreen 
themfelves from the charges againfi them under the 
name of Templars. • I hey had corrected fomething 
in their fyftem when they took the name Philalcthes. 
And now when the Schiims of the Philaleihes were 
healed, and the Brethren again united under the 
name of Amis Reunis , he fu[peeled that Jefuits had 
interfered ; and becaufe he had heard that the prin¬ 
ciples of the Amis Reitnis were very noble, he wilh- 
ed to be more certain that they were purged of eve¬ 
ry thing Jefuitical. 

The deputies accordingly arrived at Paris, and 
immediately obtained admiflion into thefe two Fra¬ 
ternities*. They found both of them in the ripelt 

* To prevent interruptions, I may juft mention here the autho¬ 
rities for this journey and co-operation of the two deputies. 

X. Ein wichtiger Aujfchlufs uber cn nocb nuenig lekannte Verari'- 
loffung der Franzofcken Revolution, in the Vienna Zeitfchrift for 

1 793 > P- H 5 - 

2. Endliche Shickfall des Freymaurer Or dens, 1794? p. *9- 

3. Neuejle Arbeitnng des Spcutacus and Philo, Munich, 1793 * P* 

* 5 1 — 54 - 

4* Hijlorifche Nachrichten uber die Franc Revolution j 793, von 
Girtanner, var. loc . 

5. Revolutions Almanack fur 1 792—4, Gottingen, var . loc. 

6. Bey t rage zur Biographic des ve?for bones Frey-Herr v. Bodc }% 

7* MagaEm des Liter atur et Kunf, for iyoz, 3, 4, lEc. £s~ c. 
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flate for Illumination, having fhaken off all the caba- 
liflical, chemical, and myflical whims that had for¬ 
merly diflurbed them, and would now take up too 
much of their time. They were now cultivating 
with great zeal the philofuphico political dedrines 
of univerfal citizenfliip. Their leaders, to the 
number of twenty, are mentioned bv name in the 

j ** 

Berlin Monatfchrift for 1785, and among them are 
feveral of the firft adlors in the French Revolution. 
But this is nothing diftindive, becaufe perfons of all 
opinions were Mafons. 

The Amis Reunis were little behind the Illumi¬ 
nati in every thing that was irreligious and anarchi¬ 
cal, and had no inclination for anv of the formaii- 
ties of ritual, &c. They were already fit for the 
higher myfteries, and only wanted ro learn the me¬ 
thods of bulinefs which had fucceeded fo well in 
fpreading their doctrines and maxims over Germa¬ 
ny. Befides, their dodrines had not been digelled 
into a fyftem, nor bad the artful methods of leading 
on the pupils from bad to worfe been pradifed. For 
hitherto, each individual had vented in the Lodges 
his own opinions, to unburden his own ~mind, and 
the Brethren liftened for inftrudion and mutual en¬ 
couragement. Therefore, when Spartacus’s plan 
was communicated to them, they fawat once its im¬ 
portance, in all its branches, fuch as the ufe of the 
Mafon Lodges, to fifh for Minerva'is—the rituals and 
ranks to entice the young, and to lead them by de¬ 
grees to opinions and meafures which, at firll fight, 
would have lliocked them. The firm hold which is 
gotten of the pupils, and indeed of all the inferior 
daffes, by their reports in the courfe of their pre¬ 
tended training in the knowledge of tbetnfelves and 
ofothermen—and, above all,the provincial arrange¬ 
ment of the order, and the clever fubordinat ion and en¬ 
tire dependence on a (elect band or Pandtemonium at 

Paris, 
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Paris, which Ihould infpire anti direct the whole.—I 
think (altho’ I have not exprefs alien ions of the faift) 
from the fubfequent conduct of the French revolters, 
that even at this early period, there were many in 
thofe locieties who were ready to go every length pro- 
pofed to them by the Illuminati, fuch as the aboli¬ 
tion of royalty, and of all privileged orders, as ty¬ 
rants by nature, the annihilation and robbery of thd 
priefthood, the rooting out of Chriitianity, and the 
introduction of Atheiim, or a philofophical chimera 
which they were' to call Religion. Mirabeau had 
often fpoken of the laid branch of the Illuminated 
principles, and the conventions held at Versailles’ 
during the awful paufes of the 5th of October, 
(which are to be Seen in the evidence before the 
Chatelet in the Orleans procefs,) can hardly be' 
fuppofed to be the fancies of an accidental mob. 

Mirabeau was, as I have faid, at the head of 
this democratic party, and had repeatedly faid,- 
that the only ufe of a King was to ferve as a pa¬ 
geant, in order to give weight to public meafures 
in the opinion of the populace.—And Mr.Latoc- 
naye fays, that this party was very numerous, and 
that immediately after the imprudent or madlike 
invitation of every fcribbler in a garret to give his 
advice, the party did not fcruple to fpeak their 
fentiments in public, and that they were encou¬ 
raged in their encomiums on the advantages of a 
virtuous republican government by Mr. Neckar, 
who had a mold extravagant and childifh predi* 
ieCIion for the conftitution of Geneva, the place 
of his nativity, and was alfo much tinged with 
the Cofmo-political philofophy of the times. The 
King’s brothers, and the Princes of the blood, 
prefented a memorial to his Majcfty, which con¬ 
cluded by laying, that “ the eilervefence of the 
“ public opinions had come to fuch a height that 

“ the 
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u the moft dangerous principles, imported from 
“ foreign parts, were avowed in print with per- 
*'• fett impunity—that his majefly had unwarily 
encouraged' every fanatic to dictate to him, 
and to fpread his poifonous fentiments, in which 
“ the rights of the throne were not only difre- 
“ fpefted, hilt were even difputed—that the rights 
u of the higher clafFes in the Hate ran a great rifle 
“ of being fpeedily fupprelfed, and that nothing 
“ would hinder thefacred right of property from 
“ being ere long invaded^ and the unequal diftri- 
6i bution of wealth from being thought a proper 
“ fubjeft of reform.’ 5 ' 

When fuch was the Hate of things in Paris: it 
is plain that the bufmefs of the German deputies 
would be eafily tranfa£ted. They were received 
with open arms by the Philalethes , the Amis de 
la Verite , the Social Contrail , &c. and in the 
courfe of a very few weeks in the end of 1788, 
and the beginning of 1789, (that is, before the 
end of March) the whole of the Grand Orient, 
including the Philalethes , Amis Reunis , Martinif- 
ies , See. had the fecrets of Illumination commu¬ 
nicated to them. The operation naturally began 
with the Great National Lodge of Paris, and thofe 
in immediate dependence on it. It would alfo feem, 
from many circumftances that occurred to my ob~ 
fervation, that the Lodges in Alface and Lorraine 
were Illuminated at this time, and not long before 
as I liad imagined. Strafourg I know had been 
Illuminated long ago, while Philo was in the Or¬ 
der. A circumftance ftrikes me here as of fome 
moment. The feels of Philalethes , and Amis 
Reunis were refinements engrafted on the fyflem 
of the Chevaliers Beinfaifants at Lyons. Such re¬ 
finements never fail to be confidered as a fort of 
herefv, and the profefTors will be held with a jea- 
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lous and unfriendly eye by fome, who will pride 
themfelves on adhering to the old faith. Arid 
the greater the fuccefs of the herefy, the greater 
will be the animefity between the parlies.—May 
not this help to explain the mutual hatred of the 
Parifians and the Lyonuois, which produced the 
mod dreadful attrocities ever perpetrated on the 
face of the earth, and made a fhambles and a de- 
fert of the fined city of France ? 

The fird proceeding by the advice of the de¬ 
puties was the formation of a political committee 
in every Lodge. This committee corrtfponded 
with the diftant Lodges, and in it were difeuffed 
and fettled all the political principles which were 
to be inculcated on the members. The author of 
the Neuefle Arbcituug fays exprcfsly, that “ he 
“ was thoroughly initruded in this: that it was 
“ given in charge to thefe committees to frame 
“ general rules, and to carry through the great 
“ plan (grand auvreJ of a general overturning 
“ of religion and government.” The principal 
leaders of the fnbfequent Revolution were mem¬ 
bers of thefe committees. Here were the plans 
laid, and the) 7 were tranfmitted through the king¬ 
dom by the Correfponduig Committees. 

Thus were the dupid Bavarians (as the French 
were once pleafed to call them) their inftru&ors 
in the art of overturning the world. Thf French 
were indeed the fird who put it in practice. Thefe 
committees arofe from the Illuminati in Bavaria, 
who had by no means given over working; and 
thefe committees produced the Jacobin Club. It 
is not a frivolous remark, that the Mafonic phrale 
of the perfons who wifh to addrefs the Brethren, 
“ (F. S.je demande la parole , which the F. S. rc- 
“ ports to the V. G. M. and which he announces 
“ to the Brethren thus, “ Mes freres , frcrc tel 
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“ dem ancle la parole , la parole lui ejl accordeef J 
is exactly copied by the Jacobin Club. There is 
furely no natural connection between Free Ma- 
fonry and Jacobinifm—but we feek the link—II- 
luminatifm.— 

The office-bearers of one of the Lodges of Phi- 
lalethes in Paris were Martin, JVillermooz, (who 
had been deputy from the Chevaliers Beinfaifants 
to the Willemibad Convention) Chappe , Minet 
de la Henriere , and Savatier de 1 'singe. In an¬ 

other (the Contrail Social) the Political Commit¬ 
tee confided of La Fayette , Condorcet , Petition , 
d'Orleans , slbbe Barth oils, d' sUguillon , Bailly , 
Marq . de la Salle , Defprcfmenil . This particular 
Lodge had been founded and coudlifted by one 
De Leutre , an .adventurer and cheat of the firft 
magnitude, who fonietimes made a figure, and at 
other times was without a {billing. At this very 
time he was a fpy attached to the office of the po¬ 
lice of Parisf. The Duke of Orleans was Warden 

* Minet was, I think, at this time a player. He was fon of 
a furgeon at Nantes—robbed his father and fled—enlifted in 
Holland—deferted and became fmuggler—was taken and burnt 
in the hand—became player and married an aftrefs—then became 
prieft—and was made Bifhop of Nantes by Couftard in difcharge 
of a debt of 500I. Mr. Latocnaye often faw Coufiard kneel to 
him for benediction. It cannot be fuppofed that he was much ve¬ 
nerated in his pontificals in his native city.—It feeras Minet, 
Minet, is the call of the children to a kitten—This wa3 prohibit¬ 
ed at Nantes, and many perfons whipped for the freedom ufed 
with his name. 

f I am told that he now (or very lately) keeps the bell com¬ 
pany, and lives in elegance and affluence in London. 

Augur , febanobates, medicus , magus omnia novit 

Graculns efuriens ; hi ccdum juperis, ibit \. 

Ingenium volex audacia perdita , Jcrmo 

Promptus. - 

f All feieuces a hungry Frenchman knows, 

And bid him go to hell—to hell he goes. 

fobnjbn’s Tratijlallon . 


o 
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oF the Lodge. The Abbe Sieyes was a Brother 
Orator, but not of this Lodge, nor, I think, of 
the former. It was probably of the one conduct¬ 
ed by Mirabeau and the Abbe Perigord. But it ap- 
pears from thepiecefrom which I am at prefent bor T 
rowing, that Sieyes was prefent in the meetings of 
both Lodges, probably as vifiting Brother, employ¬ 
ed in bringing them to common meafures. I muft 
cbfervc, that the fubfequent conduft of fome of 
tliefe men does not jult accord with my conjec¬ 
ture, that the principles of the Illuminati were 
adopted in their full extent. But we know that 
all the Bavarian Brethren were not equally Illu¬ 
minated, and it would be only copying their 
teachers if the cleverell of thefe their Icholars 
Ihould hold a fanCium fanttorum among them- 
leives, without inviting all to the conference. Ob- 
ferve too that the chief lcffon which they were 
now taking from the Germans was the method of 
doing bufintfs , of managing their correfpondence, 
and of procuring and training pupils. A French¬ 
man does not think that he needs inftruCion in any 
thing Hke principle or fcicnce. He is ready oh all 
occahons to be the inftrnCor. 

Thus were the Lodges of France converted in 
a very fhort time into a fet of fecret affiliated fo- 
cieties, correfponding with the mother Lodges of 
Paris, receiving from thence their principles and 
inftru&ions, and ready to rile up at once when 
called upon to carry on the great work of over¬ 
turning the fcate. 

Hence it has arifen that the French aimed, in 
the very beginning, at overturning the whole- 
world. In all the revolutions of other countries, 
the fchemes and plots have extended no farther 
than the nation where they took their rife. But 
here we have feen that they take in the whole 

world 
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world. They have repeatedly declared this in 
their manifestos, and they have declared it by 
their conduct—This is the very aim of the-Illu¬ 
minati. .Hence too may be explained how the re¬ 
volution took place in a moment in every part of 
France. The revolutionary focieties were early 
formed, and were working in fecret before the 
opening of the National AfTembly, and the whole 
nation changed, and changed again, and again, as 
if by beat of drum. Thofe duly initiated in this 
myflery of iniquity were ready every where at a 
call. And we fee WeifhaupFs with accompliflied 
in an unexpected degree, and the debates in a 
club giving laws to folemn aiTemblies of the na¬ 
tion, and all France bending the neck to the city 
of Paris. The members of the club are Illuminati, 
and fo are a great part of their correfpondents.— 
Each operates in the ftate as a Minerval would do 
in the Order, and the whole goes on with fyhe¬ 
matic regularity. The famous Jacobin Club was 
juft one of thofe Lodges, as has been already ob¬ 
served ; and as, among individuals one commonly 
takes the lead, and contrives for the reft, fo it has 
happened on the prefent occafion, that this Lodge, 
fupported by Orleans and Mirabean, was the one 
that hepped forth and fhewed itlelf to the world 
and thus became the oracle of the party ; and all 
the reft only echoed its difeourfes, and at laft al¬ 
lowed it to give law to the whole, and even to 
rule the kingdom. It is to be remarked too that 
the founders of the club at Mentz were Illumi¬ 
nati, (Relig. Bcgebenh. 1793. p. 448.) before the 
Revolution, and correfponded with another Lodge 
at Strafburg; and thefe two produced mighty ef¬ 
fects during the year 1790. In a performance call¬ 
ed Memoires PoftJitimes de CuJUne it is faid, that 
when that general was bending his courfe to Hol¬ 
land, 
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land, th£ Illuminati at Stralburg, Worms, and 
Spire, immediately formed clubs, and invited li i 17a 
into that quarter, and, by going to Mentz and en¬ 
couraging their brethren in that city, they raifed 
a party again ft the garrifon, and adtually deliver¬ 
ed up the place to the French army. 

A little book, juft now printed with the title 
Paragrcphan , fays, that Zimmerman, of whom I 
have fpoken more than once, went to France to 
preach liberty. He was employed as a miflionary 
of Revolution in Alfacc, where he had formerly 
been a molt fuccefsful miilionary of Ilium in atifm. 
Of his former proceedings the following is a curi¬ 
ous anecdote, tie connected himielf with a highly 
accomplifhed and beautiful woman, whofe con- 
verfation had fuch charms, that he fays ftie gained 
him near a hundred converts in Spire alone. Some 
perfons of high rank, and great exterior dignity 
of charafter, had felt more tender imprellions— 
and when the lady informed them of certain con- 
fcquences to their reputation, they were glad to 
compound matters with her friend Mr. Zimmer¬ 
man, who either palled for her huiband or' took 
the fcandal on himfeif. He made above 1500 
Louis d’ors in this way. When lie returned, as a 
preacher of Revolution, he ufed to mount the 
pulpit with a fabre in his hand, and ba.vl our, 
“ Behold, French men, this is your God. This 
alone can Live you.” 'The author adds, that 
when Cuftine broke into Germany, Zimmerman 
got acimiuion to him, and engaged to deliver 
Manheim into his hands. To gain tills purpofe, 
he olfcred to fet lb me corners of the city on lire, 
and allured him of fupport. Cuftine declined the 
offer.—-Zimmerman appeared againft him before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, and accufed him of 
treachery to his caufe.—Cuftine’s anfwer is re- 

remarkable, 
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markable. 44 Hardly,” faici he, 44 had I fet my 
44 foot in Germany, when this man, and al! the 
fools of his country, befiegcd me, and would 
<4 have delivered up to me their towns and vil- 
44 lages—What occafion had I to do any thing to 
44 Manheim, when the Prince was neutral ?” Zim¬ 
merman found his full account in Robefpierre’s 
bloody fway~but the fliort term of his attrocities 
was alfo the whole of Zimmerman’s carreer. He 
was arrefted, but again liberated, and foon after 
again imprifoiied, after which I can learn no more 
of him. The fame thing is pofitively aliened in 
another performance, called Cri de la Raifcn , and 
in a third, called Les Majques s-lrrachees. Ob- 
lerve too, that it is not the clubs merely that are 
accufed of this treachery, but the Illuminati. De 
la Metherie alfo, in his preface to the Journal de 
Phyjique for 1790, fays exprefsly, that 44 the caule 
44 and arms of France were powerfully fupported 
44 in Germany by a fe£t of philofophers called the 
44 Illuminated.” In the preface to the Journal for 
T792, he fays, that 44 Letters and deputations were 
44 received by the Aflembly from feveral Corref- 
44 ponding Societies in England, felicitating them. 
44 on the triumph of Reafon and Humanity, and 

44 promifing them their cordial afliftance.”- 

He read fome of thefe manifeftos, and fays, 
that 44 one of them recommended ftrongly the 
44 political education of the children, whoftiould 
44 be taken from the parents and trained up 

44 for the Hate.”-Another lamented the bsde- 

ful influence of property, faying, that 44 the ef- 
44 forts of the Aflembly would be fruitlefs, till the 
<4 ' fence was removed with which the laws fo 
44 anxioufly fecured inordinate wealth. They 
44 fliould rather be directed to the fupport of ta- 
44 lents and virtue; becaufc property would al- 

44 wavs 
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“ ways fupport itfelf by the too great influence 
u which it had in every corrupted flate. The 
“ laws fliould prevent the too great accumulation 

61 of it in Particular families.’’-In fliort, the 

counfcl was almoft verbatim what the Abbe Cof- 
landey declared to have been preached in the 
meetings of the Illuminati, which terrified him 
and his colleagues, and made them quit the aflb- 
ciation. Anarcharfis Cloots, born in Pruflian Weft- 
phalia, a keen Illuminatus, came to Paris for the 
exprels purpofe of forwarding the great work , and 
by intriguing in the ftyle of the Order, he got 
himfelf made one of the Reprefentatives of the 
Nation. He feems to have been one of the com- 
pleteft fanatics in Cofmo-politifm, and juft fucli a 
tool as Weifhaupt would choofe to employ for a 
coarle and arduous job. He broke out at once in¬ 
to all the filly extravagance of the unthinking 
herd, and his whole language is juft the jargon of 
Illumination. Citizen of the world—Liberty and 
Equality, the imprefcripitible Rights of Man—- 
Morality, dear Morality—Kings and Priefts are 
ufelefs things—they are Defpots and Corrupters,' 
See .—He declared himfelf an atheift, and zealouf- 
ly laboured to have atheifm eftabliflied by law,- 
He conduced that farcical proceflion in the true 
ftyle of the moft childifli ritual of Philo, where 
counterfeited deputies from all quarters of the 
world, in the drefles of their countries, came to 
congratulate the nation for its victory over Kings 
and Priefts. It is alfo worthy of remark, that by 
this time Lcuchtfenring, whom we have feen fo 
zealous an Illuminatus , after having been as zea¬ 
lous a Proteftaut, tutor of Princes, Hofrath and 
Hofmeifter, was now a fecretary or clerk in one 
of the Bureau# of the National Aflembly of 
France. 


I may 
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I may add as a finifhing touch, that the National 
AlTembly of France was the only body of men that 
I have ever heard of who openly and fyileniaticaliy 
propofed to employ aiiafTmation, and to inftitute a 
band of patriots, who ihouid exercife this profeffion 
either by Iword, piflol, or poifon ;—and though the 
propofal was not carried into execution, it might be 
considered as the Sentiments of the meeting; for it 
vvas only delayed till it Should be confidered how far 
it might not be imprudent, becaufe they might ex¬ 
pert reprifals. The Abbe Dubois engaged to poifon - 
the Comte d’Artois ; but vvas himfelf robbed and 
poifoned by his accomplices.—There were flrong 
reafons for thinking that the Emperor of Germany 
was poifoned—and thac Mirabeau was thus treated- 
by his pupil Orleans,—alfo Madame de Favras and 
her fon.—-This was copying the Illuminati very 
Carefully. 

After all thefe particulars, can any perfon have a 
doubt.that the Order of Illuminati formally inter¬ 
fered in the French Revolution, and contributed 
greatly to its progrefs? There is no denying the in- 
folence and oppreffion of the Crown and the Nobles, 
nor the mifery and flavery of the people, nor that 
there were fufficient provocation and caufe for a to¬ 
tal change of meafures and of principles. But the 
rapidity with which one opinion was declared in 
every corner, and that opinion as quickly changed, 
and the change announced every where, and the 
perfe< 5 i conformity of the principles, and famenefs 
of the language, even in arbitrary trifles, can hard¬ 
ly be explained in any other way. It may indeed 
be faid “ que lei beatixgenies fe rencontrent ,—that 
“ wits jump. The principles are the fame, and 
v ‘ the conduct of the French has been fuch as the 
“ Illuminati would have exhibited ; but this is all 
* v —the Illuminati no longer exifled.” Enough has 
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been laid on this point already.—The fads are as 
have been narrated. The Illuminati continued 'as 
an Order, and even held afl’emblies, though not lb 
frequently nor fo formally as before, and though 
their Areopagus was no longer at Munich. But let us 
hear what the French themfelves thought of the matter. 

In 1789, or the beginning of 1790, a mnnifejlo 
was [cut from the Grand National Lodge of Free 
Mafons (fo it is entitled) at Paris, figned by the 
Duke of Orleans as Grand Mafer, addreffedand fent 
to the Lodges in all the refpedable cities of Europe, 
exhorting than to unite for the fupport of the French 
Revolution , to gain it friends, defenders, and dependents ; 
and according to their opportunities, and the practica¬ 
bility of the thing, to kindle and propagate the fpirit 
of revolution through all lands. This is a mod im¬ 
portant article, and deferves a very ferious attention. 

I got it firlL of all in a work called, Hochjie wichtige 
Erinnerungen zur rechten Zeit uber einige der aller- 
ernfhaftejlen Angelegenheiten diefes Zeitalters , von 
L. A. Hoffmann, Vienna, 1795** 

The author of this work fays, v ‘ That every thing 

II he advances in thefe memorandums is conliftent 
“ with his own perfonal knowledge, and that he is 
“ ready to give convincing proofs of them to any 
“ refpedable perfon who will apply to him perfon- 
“ ally. He has already given fuch convincing do- 
“ cuments to the Emperor, and to feveral Princes, 
“ that many of the machinations occafioned by this 
“ manifefto, have been deteded and hopped; and 
41 he would have no fcruple at laying the whole be- 
“ fore the public, did it not unavoidably involve 
u feveral worthy perfons who had fuffered thera- 
“ felves to be milled, and heartily repented of their 

* Moil important Memorandums, in proper Seafon, concern, 
fng one cf the mod ferious Occurrences of the prefent Age, by L. 
A. Hoffmann, Vienna, 1795. 

“ errors.* 
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“ errors.” He is naturally (being a Catholic) very 
fevere on the Proteflants, (and indeed he has much 
reafon,) and by this has drawn on himfelf many 
bitter retorts. He has however defended himfelf 
againft all that are of any confequence to his good 
name and veracity, in a manner that fully convinces 
any impartial reader, and turns to the confufion of 
the flanderers. 

Hoffmann fays, that tl he faw fome of thofe mani- 
“ l'eflos ; that they were not all of one tenor, fome 
“ being addreffed to friends, of vvhofe fupport they 
“ were already allured.” One very important arti¬ 
cle of their conteuts is Earnejl exhortations to efiablijh 
in every quarter Jecret Jchools of political education , 
and fchools for the public education of the children of 
the people , under the direction of well-principled rnaf¬ 
ters ; and offers of pecuniary affjl an ce for this purpofe, 
and for the encouragement of writers in favour of the 
Revolution , and for indemnifying the patriotic bookfel 
levs who Juffer by their endeavours to fupprefs publi¬ 
cations which have an oppofite tendency . We know 
very wefl that the immenfe revenue of the Duke of 
Orleans was fcattered among all the rabble of-the 
Palais Royal. Can we doubt of its being employed 
in this manner? Our doubts muff vanifh, when 
we fee that not long after this was publicly faid in 
the National Affembly, “ that this method was the 
moft effe&ual for accomplilhing their purpofe- of 
fetting Europe in a flame.” il But much expence,” 
fays the fpeaker, “ will attend it, and much has al- 
“ ready been employed, which cannot be named 
“ becaufe it is given in fetret.” The Affembly’ 
had given the Illumination war-hoop—“ Peace with 
“ cottages , but war with palaces ”—A pouvoir revolu- 
tionnaire is mentioned, which fuperledes all narrow 
thoughts, all ties of morality. Lequinio publiflies 
the mo A deteflable book that ever iffued from a 

printin 
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printing prefs, Les Prejugcs vaincus , containing all 
the principles, and exprelfed in the very words of 
Ilium inatifm. 

Hoffmann lays, that the French Propaganda had 
many emiffaries in Vienna, and many friends 
whom he could point out. Mirabeau in particu¬ 
lar had. many connexions in Vienna, and to the 
certain knowledge of Hoffmann, carried on r. 
great correfpondence in cyphers. The progrels of 
Illumination had been very great in the Auftrian 
States, and a ftatefman gave him an account of 
their proceedings, (qui font redrc/J'er Its cheveux) 
which makes one’s hair (land on end. “ I no lon- 
44 ger wonder,” fays he, “ that the Neuefte Ariel 
44 inag des Spartacns und Philo was forbidden. 
44 O ye almighty Illuminati , what can you not 
44 accomplifh by your ferpent-like infinuation and 
44 cunning!” Your leaders fay, “ This book is 
44 dangerous, becaufe it will teach wicked men 
44 the moll refined methods of rebellion, -and it 
44 muft never get into the hands of the common 
44 people. They have faid with the moft impu- 
44 dent face to fome Princes, who did not per- 
44 ceive the deeper-laid rcafon for liipprcfling the 
44 book. The leaders of the Illuminati are, not 
44 without reafon, in anxiety, left the' inferior 
44 claffes of their own Society fhould make juft 
44 reprifals for having been fo bafeiy tricked, by 
44 keeping them back and in profound ignorance 
4,4 of • their real defigns ; and for working on 
44 them by the very goodnefs of their hearts, to 
44 their final ruin ; and left the Free Mafons, 
44 whom they have alfo abuied, Ihoukl think of 
44 revenging themfelves, when the matchlcfs vil- 
44 lainy of their deceivers has been fo clearly ex- 
44 poled. It is in vain for them to talk of the danger 
44 of inftrnXing the people in the methods of fo- 

“ menting 
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“ menting rebellion by this book. The aims are 
(i roo apparent, and even in the neighbourhood of 
*'• Regenfburg, where the ftrength of the Illumi- 
“ nati lay, every perfon faid aloud, that the Illu- 
“ minatifm difcovered by this book was High 
u Treafon, and the raoft unheard of attempt to 
“ annihilate every religion and every civil go- 
“ vernment.’ , He goes on: “ In 1790 I was as 
“ well acquainted with the fpiritof the Ulumina- 
(( tion-fyilem as at prefent, but only not fo docu- 
“ mented by their conflitutional aXs, as it is now 
il by the Neuejle Arbeitung des Spartacus und 
“ Philo . My Mafonic connexions were formerly 
“ extenfive, and my publication entitled Eighteen 
“ Paragraphs Concerning Free Mafonry, procured 
“ me more acquaintance with Free Mafons of 
46 the greatefl worth, and of Illuminati equally 
44 upright, perfons of refpeotability and know- 
44 ledge, who had difcovered and repented the 
“ trick and inveigling conduct of the Order. All 
44 of us jointly fwore oppontion to the Illuminati^ 
44 and my friends conlidered me as a proper in- 
44 flrument. for this purpofe. To whet my zeal, 
44 they put papers into my hands which made me 
44 fhudder, and raifed my diflike to the high ell 
44 pitch. I received from them lifts of the mem- 
44 bers, and among them faw names which I la- 
44 mented exceedingly. Thus flood matters in 
44 J790, when the French Revolution began to 
44 take a feriousturn. The intelligent faw in the 
44 open fyftem of the Jacobins the complete hid- 
44 den fyftem of the Illuminati. We knew that 
44 this fyftem included the whole world in its 
44 aims, and France was only the place of its firfl 
44 explofion. The Propaganda works in every 
44 corner to this hour, and its emiffaries run about 
44 in all the four quarters of the world, and are to 

“ be 
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44 be found in numbers in every city that is a feat 
44 of government.” 

44 He farther relates how they in Vienna want- 
44 ed to enliiV him, and, as this failed, how they 
44 have abufed him even in the foreign newf- 
44 papers. 

44 1 have perfoital knowledge (continues he) 
“ that in Germany a fecond Mirabeau, Mauvil- 
44 Ion, had propofed in detail a plan of revolution, 
44 entirely and precifely fuited to the prefent ftale 
44 of Germany. This he circulated among feve- 
44 ral Free Mafon Lodges, among all the Illnmi- 
44 nated Lodges which ftill remained in Germany, 
44 and through the hands of all the emiffaries of 
44 the Propaganda, who had been already dif- 
“ patched to the frontiers (vorpojlen) of every 
44 diftrift of the empire, with means for ftirring 
44 up the people.” (N. B. In 1792, Mauvilion, 
finding abundant fupport and encouragement in 
the appearance of things round him, when the 
French arms had penetrated every where, and 
their invitations to revolt had met with fo hearty 
a reception from the difcontented in every (late, 
came boldly forward, and, in the Brunfwick Jour¬ 
nal for March 1792, declared that 44 he heartily 
44 rejoiced in the French Revolution, widled it all 
44 fuccefs, and thought himfelf 'liable to no re- 
44 proach when he declared his hopes that a fimi- 
44 Jar Revolution would fpeedily take place in 
44 Germany.”) 

In the Hamburgh Political Journal, Auguft, Sep¬ 
tember, and October 1790, there are many proofs 
of the machinations of emiffaries from the Ma¬ 
fon Ledges of Paris among the German Free Ma- 
fons—See pages 836, 963, 1087, Sc c. It appears 
that a club has taken the name of Propaganda - 
and meets once a week at lead, in the form of a 
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Mafon Lodge. It con lifts of perfons of all nations, 
and is under the direction of the Grand Mailer, 
the Duke of Orleans. De Leutrc is one of the 
Wardens. They have divided Europe into colo¬ 
nies, to which they give revolutionary names, 
fuch as the Cap , the Pike, the Lantern , See. They 
have minifters in thefe colonies. (One is pointed 
out in Saxony, by marks which I prefume are well 
underftood.) A lecret prefs was found in Saxe 
Gotha, furnilhed with German types, which print¬ 
ed a feditious work called the Journal of Huma¬ 
nity. This Journal was found in the mornings 
lying-in the ftreets and highways. The houfe be¬ 
longed to an lilnminatus of the name of Duport, 
a poor fchoolmafter—he was aftociated with an¬ 
other in Strafburg, who was alfo an Illuminatus .— 
His name was Meyer, the writer of the Strafburg 
Newfpaper. He had been fome time a teacher in 
Salzmann’s accademy, who we fee was alfo an II - 
luminatus , but difpieafed with their proceedings 
almoft at firft. (Private Correfpondence.) 

u I have perfonal knowledge (continues Pro- 
<c feffor Hoffman) that in 1791, during the tem- 
“ porary dearth at Vienna, feveral of thefe emif- 
u faries were bufy in corrupting the minds of the 
u poor, by telling them that in like manner the 
u court had produced a famine in Paris in 1789. 
ct I detected fome of them, and expofed them in 
fi< my Patriotic Remarks on the Prefent Dearth , 
“ and had the fatisfa&ion of feeing my endea- 
“ vours of confiderable effeift.” 

Surely thefe fafts fhow that the Anarchifts of 
France knew of the German Illuminati, and con¬ 
fided in their fupport. They alfo knew to what 
particular Lodges they could add refs themfelves 
with fafety and confidence.—But what f.eed is 
there of more argument, when we know the zeal 
/ of 
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of the Illuminati, and the unhoped for opportu¬ 
nity that the Revolution had given them of a£t- 
ing with immediate elfe£t in carrying on their 
great and darling work? Can we doubt that they 
would eagerly put their hand to the Plough ? And, 
to complete the proof, do we not know from the 
lifts found in the fecret correfpondence of the Or¬ 
der, that they already had Lodges in France, and 
that in 1790 and 1791 many. Illuminated Lodges 
in Germany, viz. Mentz, Worms, Spire, Frank¬ 
fort, actually interfered, and produced great ef¬ 
fects. In Switzerland too they were no lefs active. 
They had Lodges at Geneva and at Bern. At 
Bern two Jacobins were fentenced to fevcral years 
imprifonment, and among their papers were found 
their patents of Illumination. I alio fee the fate of 
Geneva afcribed to the operations of Illuminati 
refiding there,, by feveral writers—particularly 
by Girtanner, and by the Gottingen editor of the 
Revolution Almanac. 

I conclude this article with an extratt or two 
from the proceedings of the National Aflembly 
and Convention, which make it evident that their 
principles and their practice are precifely thole of 
the Illuminati, on a great fcale. 

When the aftumption of the Duchy of Savoy as 
an 84th Department was debated, Danton faid to 
the Convention. 

“ In the moment that we fend freedom to a 
<£ nation on our frontier, we muft fay to them you 
“ rnuft have no more Kings—for if we are fur- 
“ rounded by tyrants, their coalition puts our 
“ own freedom in danger.—When the French 
“ nation ferit us hither, it created a great com- 
“ mittee for the general infurrettion of the peo- 
“ pie.” 


On 
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On the 19th cf November 1792 it was de¬ 
creed, “ That the Convention, in the name of 
“ the French nation, tenders help and fraternity 
“ to all people who would recover theiiTiberty/' 

On the 21ft of November, the Prefident of the 
Convention faid to the pretended deputies of the 
Duchy of Savoy, “ Rcprefentatives of an inde- 
“ pendent people, important to mankind was the 
“ day when the National Convention of France 
<c pronounced its fentcnce, Royal dignity is abo- 

“ lifhed. -From that day many nations will, in 

“ future, reckon the era of their political exift- 
“ ence.—From the beginning of civil efcablilh- 
u ments Kings have been in opposition to their 
<£ nations—but now they rile up to annihilate 
u Kings.—Reafon, when Hie darts her rays into 

“ every corner, lays open eternal truths-She 

u alone enables us to pals fentence on defpots, hi- 
Ci therto the fcare-crow of other nations.” 

But the molt diftind exhibition of principle is 
to be feen in a report from the diplomatic com¬ 
mittee, who were commillioned to deliberate on 
the conduct which France was to hold with other 
nations. On this report was founded the decree of 
the 15th of December 1793. The Reporter ad- 
drefles the Convention as follows: 

“ The Committees of Finance and War alk in 
“ the beginning—What is the objed of the war 
“ which we have taken in hand ? Without all 
“ doubt the objed is the annihilation of 

“ ALL PRIVILEGES, WAR WITH THE PALACES, 
“ PEACE WITH THE cottages. Thefe are the 
c ‘ principles on which your declaration of war is 
“ founded. All tyranny, all privilege, muft be 
“ treated as an enemy in the countries where we 
“ let our foot. R his is the genuine refult of our 
“ principles.—But it is not with Kings alone that 
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“ we are to wage war—were thefe our foie ene- 
44 mies, we fiiould only have to bring down ten 
“ or twelve heads. We have to fight with all 
44 their accomplices, with the privileged orders, 
44 who devour and have opprefifed the people dur- 
44 ing many centuries. 

“ We mult therefore declare ourfelves for a. 
44 revolutionary power in all the countries into 
44 which we enter—(Loud applaafes from the Af- 
44 fembly)—Nor need we put on the cloak of hu- 
44 inanity—we difdain fuch little arts.—We mult 
44 clothe ourfelves with all the brilliancy of rea- 
44 fon, and all the force of the nation. We need 

44 not mafic our principles-the defpots know 

44 them already. The firft thing we mult do is to 
44 ring the alarum bell, for infurredtion and up- 
44 roar.—We mud, in a lolemn manner, let the 
44 people fee the banifiiment of their tyrants and 
44 privileged calts—otherwife, the people, ac- 
44 cuftomed to their fetters, will not be able to 
44 break their bonds.—It will effect nothing, mere- 
44 ly to excite a riling of the people—this would 
4 * only be giving them words inflead of (landing 
44 by them. 

44 And firice, in this manner, we ourfelves are 
44 the Revolutionary Adininiilration, ail that is 
44 againfl the rights of the people mu ft be over- 
44 thrown at our entry—We mu ft difplay our prin- 
44 ciples by actually dcftroyiiig- all tyranny ; and 
44 our generals after having chafed away the ty- 
44 rants and their fatellites, mufl proclaim to the 
44 people that they have brought them happinefs; 
44 and then, on the fpot, they mufl fupprefs tithes, 
44 feudal rights, and every fpecies of fervitude.” 

44 But we fhall have done nothing if we flop 
44 here. Ariftocracy {till domineers—we muft 
44 therefore fupprefs all authorities exifting in the 
' 44 hands 
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{t hands of the upper daffes.—When the Revo- 
<k lutionary Authority appears, there muff: nothing 
4i of the old eftabiifliment remain.—A popular 
li fyftem mufl be introduced—every office muff: 
4i be occupied by new functionaries—and the 
“ Sans Culiottes nuift every where have a {hare 
“ in the AdminHlration. 

44 Still nothing is done, till we declare aloud 
44 the precifion of our principles to fuch as want 
44 only half freedom.—We mud fay to them—If 
44 you think of cotnpromifing with the privileged 
44 cafts, we cannot fitflfer fuch dealing with ty- 
“ rants—They are our enemies, and we mufl treat 
44 them as enemies, becaufe they are neither for 
44 Liberty nor Equality.-—Show yourfelves dif- 
44 pofed to receive a free conflitution—and thei 
44 Convention will not only fcand by you, but will 
44 give you permanent fupport; we will defend 
“ you againll the vengeance of your tyrants—• 
44 againft their attacks, and againft their return* 
44 —Therefore abolifh from among you the No- 
44 bles, and every ecclefialticai and military in- 
44 corporation. They are incompatable with Equa- 
44 lity.—Henceforward you are citizens, all equal 
44 in rights—equally called upon to rule, to de- 
44 fend, and to ferve your country.—The agents 
u of the French Republic will inftruCt and afliff: 
44 you in forming a free conflitution, and allure 
44 you of happinefs and fraternity . 91 

This Report was loudly applauded, and a de¬ 
cree formed in precife conformity to its princi¬ 
ples. Roth were ordered to be tranflated into 
ail languages, and copies to be furnifhed to their 
generals, with orders to have them carefully dif- 
perfed in the countries which they invaded. 

And, in completion of thefe decrees, their ar¬ 
mies found it eafy to collect as many difcontented 

or 
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or worth left perloiis in any country as fufticed for 
letting up a tree of liberty. This they held as a 
fuflicient call for their interference.—Sometimes 
they performed this ceremony themfelves—a re- 
prefentation was eafily made up in the fame way 
—and then, under the name of a free conditu- 
tion, the nation was forced to acquiefce in a form 
dictated at the point of the bayonet, in which 
they had not the fmallelt liberty to choofe—and 
hey were plundered of all they had, by way of 
com per. fa ling to France for the trouble (lie had 
taken.—And this they call Liberty.—It needs no 
comment.— 

Thus have I attempted to prove that the pre¬ 
lent awful fituation of Europe, and the general 
fermentation of the public mind in all nations, 
have not been altogether the natural operations of 
difeontent, oppreffion, and moral corruption, al¬ 
though thefe have been great, and have operated 
with fatal energy ; but that this political fever has 
been carefully and fydematically heightened by 
bodies of men, who profelled to be the phyficians 
of the State, and, while their open prattice em¬ 
ployed cooling medicines, and a treatment which 
all approved, adminidered in fecret the molt in¬ 
flammatory poifons, which they made up fo as to 
flatter the difeafed fancy of the patient. Al¬ 
though this was not a plan begun, carried on r and 
completed by the fame perlons, it was undoubt¬ 
edly an uniform and confident fcliemc, proceeding- 
on the fame unvaried principle, and France un¬ 
doubtedly now fmarts under all the woes of Ger¬ 
man Illumination. 

I beg leave to fugged a few thoughts, which 
may enable us to draw fome advantage from this 
fhocking mafs of information. 


General 
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General Reflections. 

I. I may obferve, in the jirft place, and I beg it 
may be particularly attended to, that in all thofe vil¬ 
lainous machinations a gain ft the peace of the world,* 
the attack I12S been firft made on the principles of 
Morality and Religion. The confpiratcrs faw that 
till thefe are extirpated, they have no chance of fuc- 
cefs; arid their manner of proceeding (hews that 
they confider Religion and Morality as infeparablv 
connected together. We learn much from this —Fas 
eft et ab hofte cloceri .—They endeavour to deftroy 
our religious fentiments, by firft corrupting cur mo¬ 
rals. They try to inflame our paftions, that when 
the demands from this quarter become urgent, the 
reftraintsof Religion may immediately come in light, 
and ftand in the way. They are careful, on this oc- 
enfion, to give fuch a view of thofe reftraints, that 
the real origin of them does not appear.—We are 
made to believe that they have been altogether the 
contrivance of Priefts and defpots, in order to get 
the command of us. They take care to lupport thefe 
afiertions by fads, which, to our great ihame, and 
greater misfortune, are but too numerous. Having 
now the paftions on their fide, they find no difficulty 
in perfuading the voluptuary, or the difeontented,- 
that tyranny, aduallv exerted, or refolved on in fu¬ 
ture, is the foie origin of religious reliraint. He 
feeks no further argument, and gives himfelf no 
trouble to find any. Had he examined the matter 
with any care, he would find himfelf juft brought 
back to thofe very feelings of moral excellence and 
moral depravity that he wifhes to get rid of altoge¬ 
ther; and thefe would tell him that pure Religion 

does 
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does not lay a Tingle redraint on us that a noble na¬ 
ture would not have laid on itfelf—nor enjoins k 
Tingle duty which an ingenuous and warm heart 
would not be afhamed to find itfeff deficient in. He 
would then Tee that all the fandions of Religion are 
fitted to his high rank in the fcalc of exigence* And 
the more he contemplates his future profpeds, the 
»more they brighten upon his view, the more attainable 
they appear, and the more he is able to know what 
they may probably be. Having attained this happy 
Hate of mind, (an attainment in the power of any 
kind heart that is in earned in the enquiry) he will 
think that no punifhment is too great for the un¬ 
thankful and groveling foul which can forego fuch 
hopes, and rejed thefe noble proffers, for the com¬ 
paratively frivolous and tranfitorv gratifications of 
life. He is not frightened into .worthy and virtuous 
condud by fears of fuch merited punidiment; but* 
if not enticed into it by his high expedations, he is* 
at lead, retained in the paths of virtue by a kind of 
manly fhame. 

But all this is overlooked, or is kept out of fight* 
in the indrudions of Illuininatifrn. In thefe the eye 
mud be kept always direded to the Defpot. This is 
the bugbear, and every thing is made to conned 

with prefent or future tyranny and oppreflion- 

Therefore Religion is held out as a combination of 
terrors—the invention of the date-tools* the prieds. 
But it is not eafy to difle the fuggedions of Nature— 
therefore no pains are fpared to keep them down* 
by encreafing the uncertainty and doubts which arife 
in the courfe of all fpeculations on fuch fubjeds. 
Such difficulties occur in all fcientific difcufiions.— 
Here they mud be numerous and embarrafling—- 
for in this enquiry we come near the fird principles 
of things, and the fil'd principles of human know¬ 
ledge. The geometer does not* wonder at mif- 

takes 
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takes even in his fcience, the mod fimple of all 

others.-Nor does the mechanic or the chernift 

rejecl all his fcience, becaufe he cannot attain 
clear conceptions of fome of the natural relations 
which operate in the phenomena under his confide- 
ration.T—Nor do any of thefe fludents of nature 
brand with the name of fool, or knave, or bigot, 
another perfon who has drawn a different conclu- 

fion from the phenomenon.-In one point they 

all agree—they find themfelves poiTeffed of faculties 
which enable them to fpeculate, and to difcover ; 
and they find, that the operation of thofe faculties is 
quite unlike the things which they contemplate by 
their means —and they feel a fatisfaflion in the pof- 

fejjion of them, and in this diftindion.-But this 

feems a misfortune to our Illuminators. I have 
long been flruck with this. If by deep meditation 
I have folved a problem which has baffled the en¬ 
deavours of others, I (hould hardly thank the perfon 
who convinced me that my fuccefs was entirely ow¬ 
ing to the particular ftate of my health, by which 
my brain was kept free from many irritationsto which 
other perfons are expofed. Yet this is the condtufl 
of the Illuminated—They are abundantly felf-con- 
ceited ; and yet they continually endeavour to de- 
flroy all grounds of felf-eflimation.—They rejoice 
in every difcovery that is reported to them of fome 
refemblance, unnoticed before, between mankind 
and the inferior creation, and would be happy to 
find that the refemblance is complete. It is very 
true, Mr. Pope’s “ Poor Indian, with untutor’d 
il mind,” had no obje&ion to his dog's going to 
heaven with him : 


“ And thinks, admitted to that equal fky, 
t* His faithful dog (hall bear him company.’’ 


This 
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This is not an abjed, but it is a mod eft fentiment. 
But oar high-minded philofophers, who, with Bea¬ 
trice in the play, “ cannot brook obedience to a 
“ wayward piece of marl,” if it be in the ftiape of 
a Prince, have far other notions of the matter. In¬ 
deed they are not yet agreed about it. Mr. de la 
Metherie hopes, that before the enlightened Repub¬ 
lic of France has got into its teens, he (hall be able 
to tell his fellow-citizens, in his Journal de Pbyjique, 
that particular form of cryflallization which men have 
been accuftemed to call God.—Dr. Prieftley again 
deduces all intelligence from elaftic undulations, 
and will p 'obably think, that his own great difcove- 
ries have been the quiverings of fome fiery marfh 
miafma. While Pope’s poor Indian hopes to take 
his dog to heaven with him, thele Illuminators hope 
to die like dogs, and that both foul and body fhali 
be as if they never had been. 

Is not this a melancholy refult of all our Illumi¬ 
nation? It is of a piece with the termination of the 
ideal Philofophy, viz. profiled and total ignorance. 
Should not this make iia ftart back and hefitate, before 
we pout like wayward children at the hardfhips of 
civil fubordination, and before we make a facrifice 
to our ill humour of all that we value ourfelves for ? 
Does it not carry ridicule and abfurdity in its fore¬ 
head ?-—Such affertions of perfonal worth and dig¬ 
nity, (always excepting Princes and Priefis,) and 
fuch abjed acknowledgments of worthleftfnefs.— 
Does not this, of itfelf, (how that there is fome ra¬ 
dical fault in the whole ? It has all arifen from 
what they have called Illumination , and this turns out 
to be wcrfe than darknefs-—But we alfo know that it 
has all arifen from fVIf-conceited difcontent, and 
that it has been brought to its prefent ftate by the 
rage of ipeeiftaijon. We may venture to put the 
quell ion to any nun’s confcience—whether dfcon- 

tent 
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tent did not precede his doubts about his own nature 
and whether he has not encouraged the train of argu¬ 
ment that tended to degrade him ? “ Thy wifh 

“ was father, Harry, to that thought.”—Should not 
this make us difiruft, at lealf, the operations of this 
faculty of our mind, and try to moderate and check 
this darling propenfity.—It feems a misfortune of 
the age—for we fee that it is a natural fource of dif- 
turbance and revolution. 

But here it will be immediately faid, “ What, 
“ muft we give over thinking—-be no longer ration- 
“ al creatures, and believe every lie that is told us?” 
By no means.—Let us be really rational creatures— 
and, taught by experience, let us, in all our fpecu- 
iations on fubjeds which engage the paflions, guard 
ourfeives with the mod anxious care againft the rifle 
of having our judgments warped by our defires.— 
There is no propenfity of our nature of which the 
proper and model! indulgence is not beneficial to 
man, and which is not hurtful, when this indulgence 
is carried too far.—And if we candidly perufe the 
page of hiftory, we fhall be convinced that the abufe 
is great in proportion as the fubjed is important. 
What has been fo ruinoufly perverted as the reli¬ 
gious principle ?—What horrid fuperlfition has it 
not produced? The Reader will not, I hope, take 
it amifs that I prefume to dired his attention to fome 
maxims which ought to conduct a prudent man in 
his indulgence of a fpeculative difpofition, and ap¬ 
ply them to the cafe in hand. 

Whoever will for a while call off his attention 
from the common affairs of life, the Cur<e hominum , 
et rerum pondus inane , and will but refled a little on 
that wonderful principle within him, which carries 
him over the whole univerfe, and {hows him its va¬ 
rious relations-—Whoever alfo remarks how very 
fmall a proportion his own individual exiftence bears 

2 R t© 
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to this immeafurable Scene, cannot but feel an inex- 

prefiible pleafure in the contemplation of his own 

powers—He mu ft rife in his own estimation, and be 

difpofed to cherifli with fondnefs this principle which 

fo eminently raifes him above all around him. Of 
* 

all the Sources of human vanity this is furely the 
mod manly, the mod excufable, and the mofl likely 
to be extravagantly indulged.—We may be certain 
that it will be fo indulged, and that men will fre¬ 
quently Speculate for the fake of Speculation alone, 
and that they will have too much confidence in the 
rel'ults of this favourite occupation.—As there ha\ e 
been ages of indolent and abjedt credulity and Super- 
frition, it is next to certain that there are all’o times 
of wild and extravagant Speculation—and when we 
fee-it becoming a fort of general pafiion, we may be 
certain that this is a cafe in point. 

This can hardly be denied to be the character 
of the prefenf day. It is not denied. On the con¬ 
trary it is gloried in as the preiogative of the eigh¬ 
teenth century. All the Speculations of antiquity are 
conlidered as glimmerings (with the exceptions of a 
few brighter fla(hes) when compared with our pre- 
fent meridian Splendor. We Should therefore liflen 
with caution to the inferences from this boafied Il¬ 
lumination. Alfo when we reflect. on what paiies in 
our own minds, and on what we obfevve in the 
world, of the mighty influence of our defires and 
paflions on our judgments, we Should carefully no¬ 
tice whether any Such' warping of the belief is pro¬ 
bable in the prefent cafe. That it is fo is almoit cer¬ 
tain—for the general and immediate efiect of this 
Illumination is to lefien or remove many restraints 
which the Sanctions of religion lay on the indul¬ 
gence of very Strong paflions, and to diminish our 
regard for a certain purity or correctnefs of man¬ 
ners, which religion recommends as the only eon- 
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du£t fuited to our noble natures, and as abfolutely 
heceflary for attaining that perfection and happi- 
nels of which we are capable..—For furely if we 
take away religion, it will be wifdom “ to eat and 
“ to drink, fince to-morrow we die.” If, more¬ 
over, we fee this Illumination extolled above all 
fcience, as friendly to virtue, as improving the 
heart, and as producing a juit morality, which 
will lead to happinels both for ourfelves and others, 
but perceive at the fame time that thefe afiertions 
are made at the expence of principles, which our 
natural feelings force us to venerate as fupreme 
and paramount to all others, we may then be cer¬ 
tain that our informer is trying to mi fie ad and de¬ 
ceive us.-For all virtue and goodnefs both of 

heart and conduct, is in perfect harmony, and 
Shere is no jarring or inconfiftency. But we mufb 
pafs this fentence on the doCtrincs of this Illumi¬ 
nation. For it is a melancholy truth that they 
have been preached and recommended, for the 
moft part, by clergymen, parilh-m millers, who, 
in the prefence of invoked Deity, and in the face 
of the world, have fet their folemn feal to a fyf- 
tem of doctrines directly oppofite to thofe recom¬ 
mended in their writings; which doctrines they 
folemnly profefs to believe, and folemrily fwear to 
inculcate. Surely the informations and inftruc- 
tionsof fuch men Ihould be rejected. Where '{hall 
wc find their real opinions ? In their folemn oaths ? 
—‘or in thefe infidel diflertations ?—In either cafe, 
they are deceivers, whether milled by vanity or 
by the mean defire of chnrch-emoluments ; or 
they are proltitutes, courting the fociety of the 
wealthy and fenfual. Honefly, like juftice, admits 
of no degrees. A man is honed, or lie is a knave, 
and who would truft a knave ? But fuch men are 
unfnitable inllruttors for another reafon—they are 

unwife; 
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unwile for, whatever they may think, they are 
not rcfpe&cd as men of worth, but are inwardly 
defpifed as parafites, by the rich, who admit them 
into their company, and treat them with civility, 
for their own reafons. We take inftxudtions not 
merely from the knowing, the learned, but from 
the wife— : not therefore from men who give fucli 
evidences of wcaknefs. 

Such would be the conduft of a prudent man, 
who liltens to the inflruttions of another with the 
ferious intention of profiting by them. In the pre- 
fent cafe he fees plain proofs of degraded felf ef- 
timation, of difhonefty, and of mean motives. But 
the prudent man will go further—he will remark 
that dilfolute manners, and actions which are ine¬ 
vitably fubverfive of the peace and order, nay, 
of the very exiftence of fociety, are the natural 
and neceffary confequences of irreligion. Should 
any doubt of this remain in his mind ; ftiould he 
fometimes think of an Epiftetus, or one or two in¬ 
dividuals of antiquity, who were eminently vir¬ 
tuous, without the influence of religious fanttions, 
he Ihould recollect, that the Stoics were animated 
by the thought, that while the wife man was play¬ 
ing the game of life, the gods were looking on, and 
pleafed with his fkill. Let him read the beautiful 
account given by Dr. Smith of the rife of the 
Stoic philofophy, and he will fee that it was an 
artificial but noble attempt of a few exalted minds, 
enthufiafts in virtue, aiming to Reel their fouls 
againfl the dreadful but unavoidable misfortunes 
to which they were continually expofed by the 
daily recurring revolutions in the turbulent demo¬ 
cracies of ancient Greece. There, a philofopher 
was this day a magiflrate, and the next day a cap¬ 
tive and a (lave. He w T ould fee that this fair pic¬ 
ture of mental happinefs and independence was 

fitted 
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fitted for the contemplation of only a few choice: 
fpirits, but had no influence on the bulk of man¬ 
kind. He muft admire the noble charafters who 
were animated by this manly enthufiafm, and 
who have really exhibited fome wonderful pic¬ 
tures of virtuous heroifm ; but he will regret, that 
the influence of thefe manly, thefe natural prin¬ 
ciples, was not more extenfive,; He will fayto 
himfelf, 46 How will a whole nation aft when re- 
44 ligious fanftions are removed, and men are ac- 
44 tuated by reafon alone ?”—He is not without 
inftruftion on this important fubjeft. France has 
given an awful leflon to furrounding nations, by 
fliewing them what is the natural effeft of fhaking 
off the religious principle, and the veneration 
for that pure morality which charafterifes Chrif- 
ftianity. By a decree of the Convention, (June 
6, 1794) it is declared, that there is nothing 
criminal in the promifeuous commerce of the 
fexes, and therefore nothing that derogates from 
the female charafter, when woman forgets that 
(he is the depofitary of all domeflic fatisfaftion 

--that her honour is the facred bond of fo- 

cial life-that on her modefty and delicacy 

depend all the refpeft and confidence that will 
make a man attach himfelf to her fociety, free 
her from labour, {hare with her the fruits of all 
his own exertions, and work with willingnefs and de¬ 
light, that {lie may appear on all occafions his equal, 
and the ornament of all his acquifitions. In the ve¬ 
ry argument which this felefted body of fenators has 
given for the propriety of this decree, it has degraded 
woman below all eftimation. “ It is to prevent her 
44 from murdering the fruit of unlawful love, by re- 
44 moving her fhame, and by relieving her from the 
44 fear of want.” The fenators fay, 44 the Republic 
“ wants citizens, and therefore mull: not only re- 

44 move 
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44 move this temptation of fhame, but muff take care 
“• of the mother while ihe nurfes the child. It is 
41 the property of the nation, and mull not be loft.” 
The woman all the while is conlidered only as the 
(he-animal, the breeder of Sans Culottes. This is 
the juft morality of Illumination. It is really amuf- 
ing (for things revolting to nature now a mule) to 
obferve with what fidelity the principles of the Illu¬ 
minati have exprelfed the ientiments which take pof- 
feflion of a people who have thaken ofi'the fanclions 
of Religion and morality. The following is part of 
the addrefs to Pfycharion and the company mention¬ 
ed in page 257 : ' 4 Once more, Pfycharion, I in- 
44 dulge you with a look behind you to the flowery 
44 days of childhood. Now look forwards, young 
44 woman! the holy circle of the marriageable, 
44 {inannbaren) welcome you. Young men, honour 
14 the young woman, the future breeder ( < gebaere - 
44 riii) !” Then, to all.— 44 Rejoice in the dawn of 
44 Illumination and of Freedom. Nature at laften- 
44 joys her facred never-fading rights. Long was 
44 her voice kept down bv civil fubor'dination; but 
44 the days of your majority now draw nigh, and.you 
44 will no longer, under the authority of guardians, 
“ account it a reproach to coniider with enlighten- 
44 ed eyes the fecret workfhops of nature, and to en- 
44 joy your work and duty.” Minos thought this 
very fine, but it' railed a terrible diflurbance and 
broke up the afiembly. 

Such are the efieXs of this boafied enlightening of 
the human mind with refped to religion and mora¬ 
lity. Let us next coniider what is the refult of the 
mighty informations which we have got in refpecl 
of our focial or political connexions. 

II. We have learned the lima total of this politi¬ 
cal Illumination, and lee that, if true, it is melancho¬ 
ly, deflruXive ol our prefetit comforts, numerous as 

they 
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they are, and affords no proSped of redrefs from 
which we can profit, but, on the contrary, plunges 
mankind into aiffention, mutual injury, and univer¬ 
sal mifery, and all this for the chance only of prevail¬ 
ing in the contefi, and giving our pofierity a chance 
of going on in peace, if no change ihaii be produced, 
as in former times, by the efforts of ambitious men. 
But the Illumination appears to be partial, nayfalfe. 
What is it ? It holds out to the prince nothing but 
the refignation of ali his poffeffions, rights and claims, 
■Sanctioned by the quiet polfeffion of ages, and by ali 
the feelings of the human heart which give any no¬ 
tion of right to his lowelt fubjebl. All thefe poffef- 
fions and claims are difcovered to have arifen from 
ulurpations, and are therefore tyranny. It has been 
difcovered, that all Subordinate fubjections were en¬ 
forced, therefore their continuance is Jlavery. But 
both of thefe hiflorical affertions are in a great de¬ 
gree falfe, and the inferences from them are unrea¬ 
sonable. The world has gone on as we fee it go on 
at prefent. Moil principalities or fovereignties have 
arifen as we fee perfonal authorities and influence 
arife every day among ourfelves. Bufinels for the 
whole mull be done. Moll men are Sufficiently oc¬ 
cupied by their private affairs, and they are indolent 
even in thefe—they are contented when another 
does the thing for them. Tnere is not a little vil¬ 
lage, nor a Society of men, where this is not Seen 
every .day. Some men have an enjoyment in 
this kind of vicarious employment. Other men 
like influence and power, and thus are compen¬ 
sated for their trouble. Thus many petty mana¬ 
gers of public affairs arife in every country. The 
mutual animofiOs of individuals, and ffiil more, 
the animofities of tribes, clans, and different af- 
fociations, give rife to another kind of fuperiors— 
to leaders, who direct the ftruggles of the rell, 

whether 
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whether for offence or defence. The defendants of 
Ifrael faid, u they wanted a man to go out before 
“ the people, like other nations.” As the fmall bufi- 
nefs of a few individuals requires a manager or a 
leader, fodo fome more general affairs of thefe petty 
fuperiors.—Many of thefe alfo are indolent enough 
to wilh this trouble taken off their hands ; and thus 
another rank of fuperiors arifes, and a third, and fo 
on, till a great State may be formed ; and in this 
gradation each clafs is a competent judge of the 
conduct of that clafs only which is immediately 
above it. 

All this may arife, and has often arifen, from vo¬ 
luntary conceflion alone. This conceffion may pro¬ 
ceed from various caufes,—from confidence in fu- 
perior talents—from confidence in great worth,— 
moft generally from the refpeifl or deference which 
all men feel for great poffeffions. This is frequent¬ 
ly founded in felf-intereft and expe&ations of ad¬ 
vantage; but it is natural to man, and perhaps fprir.gs 
from our infiin&ive fympathy with the fatisfadlions 
of others—-we are unwilling to diflurb them, and 
even wifh to promote them. 

' But this fubordination may arife, and has often 
arifen, from other caufes—from the love of power 
and influence, which makes fome men eager to lead 
others, or even to manage their concerns. We fee 
this every day, and it may be perfe&ly innocent. It 
often arifes from the defire of gain of one kinder 
another.-—This alfo may frequently be indulged 
with perfe<ft innocence, and even with general ad¬ 
vantage. Frequently, however, this fubordination 
is produced by the love of power or of gain pufhed 
to an immoderate degree of ambinon, and rendered 
unjuft. Now there arife oppreffion, tyranny, fuf- 
ferings, and flavery. Now appears an oppofition 
between the rights or claims of the ruler and of the 

people. 
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people. Now the rulers come to conlider them- 
lelves as a different clafs, and their tranfadlions are now 
only with each other.—Prince becomes the rival or 
the enemy of Prince; and in their Cornells one pre¬ 
vails, and the dominion is enlarged. This rivalfhip 
may have begun in any rank of fuperiors ; even be¬ 
tween the firll managers of the affairs of the fmalleft 
communities ; and it muft be remarked that they 
only are the immediate gainers of lofers in the con- 
teft; while thofe below them live at eafe, enjoying 
many advantages of the delegation of their own 
concerns. 

No human fodety has ever proceeded purely in 
either of thefe two ways, but there has always been 
a mixture of both.—But this procefs is indifpenfa- 
bly neceffary for the formation of a great nation, 
and for all the confequences that refult only from 
fuch a coalition.—-Therefore it is neceffary for giv¬ 
ing rife to all thofe comforts, and luxuries, and ele¬ 
gances; which are to be found only in great and 
cultivated ftates. It is necefiary for producing fuch 
enjoyments as we fee around us in Europe, which 
we prize fo highly, and for which we are making all 
this ftir and dillurbance* I believe that no man 
who expe&s to be believed will pofitively affert that 
human nature and human enjoyments are not me¬ 
liorated by this cultivation.—It feems to be the in¬ 
tention of nature, and, notwithflanding the follies and 
vices of many, we can have little hefitation in fay¬ 
ing that there are in the molt cultivated nations of 
Europe, and even in the higheft ranks of thofe na¬ 
tions, men of great virtue and worth, .and of high 
accomplilhment—Nor can we deny that fuch men 
are the finefi: fpecimens of human nature. Roffeau 
indeed wrote a whimfica! pamphlet, in which he had 
tfye vanity to think that he had proved that all thefe 
fruits of cultivation were Ioffes to humanity and vir¬ 
tue—YetRouffeau could not be contented with the 
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fociety of the rude and unpolifhed, although he pre¬ 
tended that he was aim oil the foie worfhipper of pure 
virtue.—He fupported himfelf, not by aflifling the 
firnple peafant, but by writing raufic and lufcious 
novels for the pampered rich. 

- This is the circumffance entirely overlooked, or 
/ # 

artfully kept out of fight, in the boafled Illumina¬ 
tion of thefe days. No attention is paid to the im¬ 
portant changes which have happened in national 
greatnefs, in national connexion, in national im¬ 
provement—yet we never think of parting with any 
of the advantages, real or imaginary, which thefe 
changes have produced—nor do we reded that in 
order to keep a great nation together—to make it 
ad with equality, or with preponderancy, among 
other nations, the individual exertions mull; be con¬ 
centrated, mud be direded—and that this requires 
a ruler veiled with fupreme power, and interejled by, 
fome great and endearing motive , fuch as hereditary 
p ode 111 on of this power and influence, to maintain 
and defend this coalition of men.—All this is over¬ 
looked, and we attend only to the fubordination 
which is indifpenfably nccefiary. Its grievances are 
immediately felt, and they are heightened tenfold by 
a delicacy or fenlibility which fprings from the great 
improvements in the accommodations and enjoy¬ 
ments of life, which the gradual ufurpatiomand fub- 
fequent fubordination have produced, and continue 
to lupport. But we are determined to have the 
elegance and grandeur of a palace without the 
prince.—We will not give up any of our luxuries 
and refinements, yet will not fupport thofe high 
ranks and thole nice minds which produced them, 
and which mull continue to keep them from degene¬ 
rating into barbarous limplicity and coarfe fenfualitv. 
We would keep the philofophers, the poets, the 
artifls, but not the Masccnafes. It is very true that 
in Inch a Hate there would be no Conjuration dm 

Phtlofophes ; 
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Philofophes : for in fuch a Hate 'this vermin of philo - 
fopbjs and Icribblers would not have exiiled. In 
ihort, we would have what is impollible. 

I have no hefitation in faying, that the Britifli 
Conflitution is the form of government for a 
great and refined nation , in which the ruling fenli- 
ments and propenfities of human nature feem 
moll happily blended and balanced. There is no 
occafion to vaunt it as the ancient rights of Bri¬ 
tons, the wifdom of ages, See. It has attained its 
prefent pitch of perfedtion by degrees, and this 
not by the efforts of wifdom, but by the druggies 
of vice and folly, working on a rich fund of good 
nature, and of manly lpirit, that arc confpicuous 
in the Britifli character. 1 do not hefitatc to fay 
that it is the only form of government which will 
admit and give full exercifc to all the refpe&able 
propenfities of our nature, with the leaf! chance 
of diflurbance and the greateft probability of 
man’s arriving at the highed pitch of improve¬ 
ment in every thing that raifes him above the 
beads of the field. Yet there is no part of it that 
may not, that is not, abufed, by pufhing it to an 
improper length, and the fame watchful care is 
neccflary for preferving our inedimable bleffmgs 
that was employed in acquiring them. This is to 
be done, not by flying at once to an abdradt theory 
of the rights of man. There is an evident folly in 
this procedure. What is this theory ? It is the 
bed general fkctch that we can draw of focial life, 
deduced from our knowledge of human nature. 
And what is this knowledge? it is a well digeded 
abftradt, or rather a declaration of what we have 
ohf rved of human actions. What is the ule there¬ 
fore of this intermediate picture, this theory of 
the rights of man ?—-It has a chance of being un¬ 
like the original-it mud certainly have imper¬ 

fections, 
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fe<ftions, therefore it can be of no ufe to us. We 
fhould go at once to the original—we Ihould con¬ 
sider how men have aftcd —what have been their 

mutual expe&ations—-their fond propenhties- 

what of thefe are inconliftent with each other— 
what are the degrees of indulgence which have 
been admitted in them all without difturbance.— 
I will venture to fay that whoever does this, will 
find bimfelf imperceptibly led to contemplate a 
mixed hereditary monarchy, and will figure to 
hiinfelf a parliament of King, Lords, and Com¬ 
mons, all looking at each other with fomewbat of 
a cautious or jealous eye, while the reft of the na¬ 
tion are fitting, each under his own vine and 
under his own fig-tree, and there is none to 
M make him afraid sin one word, the Confti- 
tution of Great Britain. 

A moft valuable refult of fuch contemplation 
will be a thorough conviction that the grievance 
which is moft clamoroufly infilled pn is the inevi¬ 
table confequence of the liberty and fecurity which 
we enjoy. I mean minifterial corruption, with all 
the difmal tale of placemen, and penfioners, and 
rotten boroughs, See. Sec. Thele are never feen 
in a defpotic government—-there they are not 
wanted—nor can they be very apparent in an un¬ 
cultivated and poor ftate—but in a luxurious na¬ 
tion, where pleafures abound, where the returns 
of induilry are fecure; here an individual looks 
on every thing as his own acquifition—he does not 
feel his relation to the ftate—has no patriotifm— 
thinks that he would be much happier if the ftate 
would let him alone, fie is fretted by the re- 
ftraints which the public weal lays on him—there¬ 
fore government and governors appear as checks 
and hindrances to his exertions—hence a general 
inclination to refill adminiftration. Yet public 
* bufinefs 
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bufinefs muft be done, that we may lie down and 
rife again in fafety and peace. Adminiftration muft 
be fupported—there are always perfons who wifh 
to poffefs the power that is exerciffed by the pre- 
lent minifters, and would turn them out. How is 
all this to be remedied ? I fee no way but by ap¬ 
plying to the felnfh views of individuals—by re¬ 
warding the friends of adminiftration—This may 
be done with perfect virtue—and from this the 
felfifh will conceive hopes, and will fupport a vir¬ 
tuous miniftry— but they are as ready to help a 
wicked one. This becomes the greateft misfor¬ 
tune of a free nation. Minifters are tempted to 
bribe—and, if a fyftematic oppofition be confidcr- 
ed as a neceffary part of a pra&ical conftitution, 
it is almoft indifpenfable—and it is no where ft) 
prevalent as in a pure democracy. Laws may be 
contrived to make it very troublefome, but can 
never extirpate it nor greatly diminifh it: this can 
be done only by defpotifm, or by national virtue. 
It is a fhameful complaint—we fhould not repro¬ 
bate a few minifters, but the thoufands who take 
the bribes. Nothing tends fo much to diminifh it 
in a corrupted nation as great limitations to the 
eligibility of reprefentatives—and this is the beauty 
of our conftitution, 

lV e have not difcovered , therefore, by this boaft- 
ed Illumination, that Princes and fuperiors are 
ufelefs, and muft vanifh from the earth ; nor that 
the people have now attained full age, and are fit 
to govern themfelves. We want only to revel a 
little on the laft fruits of national cultivation, 
which we would quickly confume,* and never al¬ 
low to be raifed again. No matter how this pro- 
grefs began, whether from conceflion or ufurpa- 
tion—We poffefs it, and, if wife, we will preferve 
it, by preferving its indifpenfable fupports. They 

have 
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have indeed been frequently employed very im¬ 
properly, but their mod pernicious abufe has been 
this breed of fcribbling vermin, which have made 
the body politic fmart in every limb. , 

Hear what opinion was entertained of the lages 
of France by their Prince, the father of Louis 
XVI, the unfortunate martyr of Monarchy. “ By 
“ the principles of our new Philofophers, the 
“ Throne no longer wears the fplendour of divi- 
“ nity. They maintain that it arofe from vio- 
“ lence, and that by the fame judice that force 
“ eredted it, force may again (hake it, and over- 
u turn it. The people can never give up their 
“ power. They only let it out for their own ad- 
u vantage, and always retain the right to refeind 
“ the contradl, and refume it whenever their per- 
“ fonal advantage, their only ruie of conduit, 
“ requires it. Our philofophers teach in public 
66 what our pafiions lugged only in fecret. They 
u fay to the Prince that ail is permitted only 
46 when all is in his power, and that his duty is 
“ fulfilled when he has pleafed his fancy. Then, 
u Purely, if the laws of felf-intered, that is, the 
“ felf-will of human paflions, (hall be fo generally 
“ admitted, that we thereupon forget the eternaJ 
“ laws of God and of Nature, all conceptions of 
6<t right and wrong, of virtue and vice, of good 
“ and evil, mud be extirpated from the human 
“ heart. The throne mud totter, the fubjedh 
“ mud become unmanageable and mutinous, and 
u their ruler hard-hearted and inhuman. The 
“ people will be inceflantly opprefled or in an 
<c uproar,”— 66 What fervice will it be if I order 
“ fuch a book to be burnt?—the author can write 
“ another to-morrow.” This opinion of a Prince 
is unpolifhed indeed, and homely, but it is juft. 

Wcilhaupt 
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Weidiaupt grants, that “ there will be a terri- 
“ ble convulfion, and a dorm—but this will be 
“ fucceeded by a calm—the unequal will now be 
ic equal—and when the caufe of difienfion is thus 
“ removed, the world will be in peace.”—True, 
when the caufesof dilfenfion are removed. Thus, 
the dedru&ion of our crop by vermin is at an end 
when a flood has fwept every thing away-—but 
as new plants will fpring up in the wade, and, if 
not inftantly devoured, will again cover the ground - 
with verdure, io the indudry of man, and his de¬ 
lire of comfort and confideration, will again ac¬ 
cumulate in the hands of the diligent a greater 
proportion of the good things of life. In this in¬ 
fant date of the emerging remains of former cul¬ 
tivation, comforts, which the prefent inhabitants 
of Europe would look on with contempt, will be 
great, improper, and hazardous acquilitions. The 
principles which authorife the propofed dreadful 
equalifation will as juftly entitle the idleorunfuc- 
cefsful of future days to drip the pofTeffor of his 
advantages, and things mud ever remain on their 
favage level, 

A III. I think that the imprefdon which the in- 
dneerity of condu&of thofe inftruftors will leave 
on the rnind, mud be highly ufeful. They are evi¬ 
dently teaching what they do not believe them- 
felves—and here I do not confine my remark to 
their preparatory dodtrines, which they after¬ 
wards explode. I make it chiefly with refpedk 
to their grand odenlible principle, which per¬ 
vades the whole, a principle which they arc 
obliged to adopt again ft their will. -They know 
that the principles of virtue are rooted in the 
"heart, and that they can only be {mothered-—- 
but did they pretend to eradicate them and pro¬ 
claim bomtnem homini lupum , all would lpurn at their 

inftrudtion 
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inftru&ion. We are wheedled, by tickling our fanr 
ey with a notion that facred virtue is not only fecuref, 
but that it is only in fuch hearts that it exerts its na¬ 
tive energy. Senfible that the levelling maxims now 
fpoken of are revolting to the mind, the Illumina¬ 
tors are under the neceility of keeping us from look¬ 
ing at the {hocking pi&ure, by difplaying a beauti¬ 
ful fcene of Utopian happinefs—and they rock us 
afleep by the eternal lullaby of morality and univer¬ 
sal philanthropy. Therefore the foregoing narra¬ 
tion of the perfonal conduct of thefe inftruvftors and 
reformers cf the world, is highly ufeful. All this is 
to be brought about by the native lovelinefs of pure 
virtue,- purged of the corruptions which fuperfti- 
tious fears have introduced, and alfo purged of the 
felfifh thoughts which are avowed by the advocates 
of what their opponents call true religion. This is 
laid to hold forth eternal rewards to the good, and to 
threaten the wicked with dreadful punifhment. Ex¬ 
perience has fhown how inefficient fuch motives 
are. Can they be otherwife? lay our Illuminators. 
Are they not addrefted to a principle that is ungene* 
rous and felfifh ? But our dodrines, fay they, touch 
the hearts of the worthy. Virtue is beloved for her 
own fake, and all will yield to her gentle fway. But 
look. Reader, look at Spartacus the murderer, at 
Cato the keeper of poifons and the thief—Look at 
Tiberius, at Alcibiades, and the reft of the Bavarian 
Pandemonium. Look at poor Bahrdt. Go to 
France—look at Lequinio, at Condorcet*. Look 

* De la Metherie fays, (Journ. de Phyf Nov. 1792,) that 
Condercet was brought up in the houfe of the old Duke of Ro- 
chefoucault, who treated him as his fon—got Turgot to create a 
lucrative office for him, and raifed him to all his eminence—yet 
he purfued him with malicious reports—and actually employed 
ruffians to alTaffinate him Yet is Condorcet’s writing a model of 
humanity and tendernefs. 
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at the Monfler Orleans.-‘All were liars. Their 

divinity had no influence on their profligate minds. 
They only wanted to wheedle von, by touching the 
flrings of humanity and goodnefs which are yet 
braced up in your heart, and which flill yield fweet 
harmony if you will accompany their notes with 
thofe of religion, and neither clog them with the 
groveling pleafures of fenfe, nor damp the whole 
with the thought of eternal fllence. 

A mofl worthy and accomplifhed gentleman, who 
took refuge in this country, leaving behind him his. 
property, and friends to whom he was mofl tenderly 
attached, often faid to me that nothing fo much af- 
feded him as the revolution in the hearts of men. 
—Charaders which were unfpotted, hearts thorough¬ 
ly known to himfelf, having been tried by many 
things which fearch the inmofl folds of felflfhnefs or 
malevolence—in fihort, perfons whofe judgments 
were excellent, and on whofe worth he could have 
refled his honour and his life, fo fafcinated by the 
contagion, that they came at laft to behold, and even 
to commit the mofl atrocious crimes with delight.— 
fie ufed fometimes to utter a flgh which pierced my 
heart, and would fay, that it was caufed by fome of 
thofe things that had come acrofs his thoughts. He 
breathed his iaft among us, declaring that it was im- 
poflible to recover peace of mind, without a total ob¬ 
livion of the wickednefs and miferies he had beheld. 
—What a valuable advice, “ Let him that thinketh 
he flandeth, take heed left he fall.”—When the pro¬ 
phet told Hazael that he would betray his Prince, he 
exclaimed, “ Is thy fervant a dog, that he fhould do 
fuch a thing V” Yet next day he murdered him. 

Never lince the beginning of the world, has true 
religion received fo complete an acknowledgment of 
her excellence, as has been extorted from the fana¬ 
tics who have attempted to' deflroy her. Religion 

2 T flood 
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flood in their way, and the wretch Marat, as well as 
the heady villain Wcifhaupt, law that they couid 
not proceed till they had eradicated all fentiments of 
of the moral government of the univerfe. Human 
nature, improved as it has been by religion, fhrunk 
from the talks that were impofed, and it mufl there¬ 
fore be brutalized—The grand conlederation was fo- 
lemnly fworn to by millions in every -corner of 
France—but, as Mirabeau laid of the declaration of 
the Rights of Man, it mull be made only the Al¬ 
manack of the bygone year”-—Therefore Lequinio 
mufl write a book, declaring oaths to be nonfenfe, 
unworthy of San Culottes, and all religion to be a 
farce. Not long after, they found that they had fome 
ufe for a God—but he was gone-—and they could 
not find another. Their conflitution was gone—. 
and they have not yet found another. What is now 
left them on which they can depend for awing a man 
into a refped for truth in his judicial declarations \ 
what but the honour of a Citizen of France, who 
laughs at all engagements, which he has broken 
again and again ? Religion has taken off with her 
every fenfe of human duty. What can we expeifl 
but villainy from an Archbifhop of Paris and his 
chapter, who made a public profefiion that they had 
been playing the villains for many years, teaching 
what they thought to be a bundle of lies ? What 
but the very thing which they have done, cutting 
each other’s throats ?—Have not the enlightened ci¬ 
tizens of France applauded the execution of their fa¬ 
thers? Have not the furies of Paris denounced 
their own children ? But turn your eyes from the 
horrifying Ipeiftacle, and think on your own noble 
defeent and alliance. You are not the accidental 
produiflions of a fatal chaos, but the work of a Great 
Artifl, creatures that are cared for, born to noble 
profpe&s, and conducted to them by the plaineft 

and 
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and inolt Ample precepts, “ to do juflly, to love 
“ mercy, and to walk humbly before God,” not be¬ 
wildered by the falfe and fluttering glare of French 
Philofophy, but conduced by this clear, Angle light, 
perceivable by all, “Do to others what you fhould 
“ reafonably exped them to do to you.” 

Think not the Mufe whofe fober voice you hear, 

Contra&s with bigot frawn her Cullen brow, 

Calls round Religion’s orb the mills of Fear, 

Or lhades with horror what with fmiles Ihould glow. 

No—-Ihe would warn you with feraphic fire, 

Heirs as ye are of Heaven’s eternal day, - 
Would hid you boldly to that Heaven afpire, 

Not link and Humber in your cells of clay. 

Is this the bigot’s rant ? Away, ye vain, 

Your doubts, your fears, in gloomy dulnefs lleep ; 

Go—foothe your fouls in ficknefs, death, or pain, 

With the fad folace of eternal fleep. 

Yet know, vain fceptics, know, th’ Almighty Mind, 

Who breath’d on man a portion of his fire, 

Bade his free foul, by earth nor time confin’d, 

To Heaven, to immortality afpire. 

Nor lhall this pile of hope his bounty rear’d, 

By vain philofophy be e’er dellroy’d ; 

Eternity, by all or hop’d or fear’d, 

Shall be by all or fuffer’d or enjoy’d. 

Mason. 

The unfortunate Prince who has taken refuge in 
this kingdom, and whofe fltuation among us is an 
illuftrious mark of the generoflty of the nation, and 
of the fovereignty of its laws, laid to one of the 
Gentleman about him, that “if this country was to 
“ efcape the general wreck of nations, it would 
“ owe its prefervation to Religion.”—When this 
was doubted, and it was obferved, that there had 
not been wanting many Religionifls in France : 

“ True,’’ 
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“ True,” laid the Prince, “but they were not in 
“ earned.—I fee here a ferious intereft in the thing. 
“ The people know what they are doing when they 
“ go to church—they underhand fomething of it, 
“ and take an intereft in it.” May his obfervation 
be juft, and his expectations be fulfilled ! 

IV. I would again call upon my countrywomen 
with the moft earned: concern, and befcech them to 
confider this fnbjed as of more particular importance 
to themfelves than even to the men.—-While wo¬ 
man is confidered as a refpedable moral agent, train¬ 
ing along with ourfelves for endlefs improvement ; 
then, and oniy then, will die be confidered by lord¬ 
ly man as his equal -then, and only then, will {he 
be allowed to have any rights, and thofe rights be 
refpeded.^ Strip women of this prerogative, and 
they become the drudges of man’s indolence, or the 
pampered playthings of his idle hours, fubjed to 
his caprices, and Haves to his mean paftions. Soon 
will their prefent empire of gallantry be over. It 
is a refinement of manners which fprang from 
Chridianitv; and when Chridianity is forgotten, 
this artificial diadem will be taken from their heads, 
and unlels they adopt the ferocious fentiments of 
their Gallic neighbours, and join in the general 
uproar, they will link into the infignificanee of the 
women' in the turbulent republics of Greece, 
where they are never feen in the bufy haunts of 
men, if we except four or five*, who, during the 
courfe of as many centuries, emerged from the 
general obfcurity, and appear in the hiftprie page, 
by their uncommon talents, and by the facrificc 
of what my fair countrywomen ft ill hold to be 
the ornament of their lex. 1 would remind them, 
that they have it in tlie ir power to retain their 
prefent honourable ftation in fociety. They are 
•our early inftrudors ; and while mothers in the 

refpedable 
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refpeCtable ftations of life continued to inculcate 
on the tender minds of their Tons a veneration 
for the precepts of Religion, their pliant children,' 
receiving their inftruCtions along with the affec¬ 
tionate careffes of their mothers, got impreflions 
which long retained their force, and \Vhich pro¬ 
tected them from the impulfes of youthful paffions, 
till ripening years fitted their minds for liftening 
to ferious inflruction from their public teachers. 
Sobriety and decency of manners were then no 
flur on the character of a youth, and he was 
thought capable of ftruggling for independence, 
or pre-eminence, fit either for fupporting or de¬ 
fending the (late, although he was neither a toper 
nor a rake. 1 believe that no man who has feen 
thirty or forty years of life will deny that the 
manners of youth are fadly changed in this refpeCt. 
And, without prefuming to fay that this has pro¬ 
ceeded from the negleCt, and almoit total cefla- 
tion of the moral education of the nurfery, l think 
myfelf well warranted, from my own obfervation, 
to fay that this education and the fober manners 
of young men have quitted us together. 

Some will call this prudery, and croaking. But 
I am almoft tranfcribing from Cicero, and from 
Quintilian. Cornelia, Aurelia, Attia, and other 
ladies of the firft rank, are praifed by Cicero only 
for their eminence in this refpeCt; but not becaufe 
they were fingular. Quintilian fays, that in the 
time immediately prior to his own, it had been 
the general practice of the'ladiesof rank to fuper- 
intend the moral education both of fons and 
daughters. But of late, fays he, they are fo engag¬ 
ed in continual and corrupting amufements, fuch 
as the fliows of gladiators, horle-racing, and deep 
play, that they have no time, and have yielded 
their places to Greek governeifes and tutors, out 

caft" 
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caftsof a nation more fubdued by their own vices 

than by the Roman arms-1 dare fay this was 

laughed at, as croaking about the corruption of 
the age. But what was the confcquence of all 
this?—The Romans became the molt abandoned 
voluptuaries, and, to prefeive their mean plea- 
furcs, they crouched as willing Haves to a fucccf- 
fion of the vileft tyrants that ever difgraced hu¬ 
manity. 

What a noble fund of felf-eftimation would our 
fair partners acquire to themfelves, if, by reform¬ 
ing the manners of the young generation, they 
fhould be the means of reftoring peace to the 
world ! They have it in their power , by the re¬ 
newal of the good old cullom of early inftruc- 
tion, and perhaps Hill more, by impreiTmg on the 
minds of their daughters the fame fentiments, and 
obliging them to refpedt fobriety and decency in 
the youth, and pointedly to withhold their fmiles 
and civilities from all who tranfgrefs thefe in the 
fmalleft degree. This is a method of proceeding 
that will mofl certainly be victorious. Then indeed 
will the women be the faviours of their country. 
While therefore the German fair have been re¬ 
peatedly branded with having welcomed the 
French invaders*, let our ladies Hand up for the 
honour of free-born Britons, by turning againft 
the pretended enlighteners of the world, the arms 
which nature has put into their hands, and which 
thofe profligates have prefumptuoufly expelled to 

* I have met with this charge in many places; and one book 
in particular, written by a Pruffian General Officer, who was in 
the country over-run by tne French troops, gives a detail of the 
conduct of the women that is very remarkable. He alfo fays, that 
infidelity has become very prevalent among the ladies in the higher 
circles. Indeed this melancholy account is to be found in many 
pafiages of the private correfpondence of the Illuminati. 
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employ in extending their influence over mankind. 
The empire of beauty is but fliort, but the em¬ 
pire of virtue is durable ; nor is there an inflance 
to be met with of its decline. If it be yet poflible 
to reform the world, it is poflible for the fair. By 
the conftitution of human nature, they mud al¬ 
ways appear as the ornament of human life, and 
be the objects of fondnefs and affe&ion ; fo that 
if any thing can make head againft the felfifh and 
overbearing difpofitions of man, it is his refpe£tful 
regard for the fex. But mere fondnefs has but lit¬ 
tle of the rational creature in it, and we fee it har¬ 
bour every day in the bread: that is filled with the 
meaneft and mod turbulent paflions. No where is 
it fo lflrong as in the harems of the eaft; and as 
long as the women a Ik nothing of the men but 
fondnefs and admiration, they will get nothing 
elfe—they will never be refpedted. But let them 
roufe themfelves, after t their dignity, by fhewing 
their own elevated fentiments of human nature, 
and by acting up to this claim, and they may then 
command the world. 

V. Another good confequence that fhould re- 
fult from the account that has been given of the 
proceedings of this confpiracy is, that fince the 
fafeinatiug picture of human life, by which men 
have been wheedled into immediate anarchy and 
rebellion, is infincere, and a mere artificial crea¬ 
ture of the imagination, it can have no fleadinefs, 
but mult be changed by every freak of fancy, or 
by every ingenious fophilt, who can give an equal 
plaufibility to whatever fuits his prelent views. It 
is as much an airy phantom as any other whim of 
Free Mafonry, and has no prototype, no original 
pattern in human nature, to which recourf'e may 
always be had, to correct miftakes, and keep things 
in a conllant tenor. Has not France given the 

moft 
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moft unequivocal proofs of this? Was not the de,- 
claration of the Rights of Man, the production of 
their moft brilliant Illuminators, a picture, in ab- 
ftratto , where man was placed at a diftance from 
the eye, that no falfc light of local fituation might 
pervert the judgment or engage the paffions? Was 
it not declared to be the matter-piece of human 
wifdom ? Did not the nation confider it at leifure? 
and, having it continually before their eyes, did 
they not, ttep by tlep, give their afient to the dif¬ 
ferent articles of their Conftitution, derived from 
it, and fabricated by their .mott choice Illumina¬ 
tors? And did not this Conftitution draw the ap- 
plaufes of the bright geniufes of other nations, 
who by this time were bufy in perfuading, each 
his countrymen, that they were ignoramufes in 
ftatiftics, and patient flaves of oppreflion or of an¬ 
cient prejudices? Did not panegyrics on it iffue 
from every garret in London ? Where is it now? 
where is its fuccetfor ? Has any one plan of govern¬ 
ment fubfitted, except while it was fupported by 
the incontroulable and inexofable power of the 
guillotine ? Is not the prefent adminiftration of 
France as much as ever the objeCt of difeontent 
and of terror, and its coercions as like as ever to 
the fummary juftice of the Parifian mob? Is there 
any probability of its permanency in a Rate of 
peace, when the fears of a foreign enemy no lon¬ 
ger give a confolidation to their meafures, and 
oblige them either to agree among themfelves, or 
immediately to perith ? 

VI. The above accounts evince in the mofl 
uncontrovertible manner the dangerous tendency 
of all myftical focieties, and of all affociations 
who hold fecret meetings. We fee that their uni¬ 
form progrefs has been from frivolity and nonfenfe 
to wickednefs and fedilion. Weifhaupt has been 

at 
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at great pains to {hew'the good effe&s of fecrecy hi 
the Aflociation, and the arguments are valid for 
this purpofe. But all his arguments are lo many 
difluaflve advices to every thinking and fober 
mind. The man who really wiflies to difcover ail 
abftrufe truth will place himfelf, if poflible in a 
calm fituation, and will by no means expofe him¬ 
felf to the impatient hankering for fecrets and 
wonders—and he will always fear that a thing 
which refolutely conceals itfelf cannot bear .the 
light. All who have ferioufly employed them- 
feives in the difcovery of truth have found the 
great advantages of open corhmunication of fen- 
timent. And it is againft common lenfe to ima¬ 
gine that there is any thing of vaft importance to 
mankind which is yet a fecret,- and which muft 
be kept a fecret in order to be ufcful. This is 
againft the whole experience of mankind—And 
ftirely to hug in one’s breaft a fecret of fuch mighty 
importance, is to give the lie to all our profeflions 
of brotherly love. What a folecifm ! a fecret to 
Enlighten and reform the whole world. We ren¬ 
der all our endeavours impotent when we grafp at 
a thing beyond our power; Let an aflociation be 
formed with a ferious plan for reforming its own 
members, and let them extend in numbers in pro¬ 
portion as they fucceed—this might do fome good. 
But muft the way of doing this be a fecret?—It 
may be to many—who will not look for it where 
it is to be found~It is this: 

u Do good,—feek peace,—and purfue it.’* 

But it is almoft affronting the reader to fuppofe 
arguments neceflary on this point. If there be a 
heceflity for fecrecy, the purpofe of the affocia- 
tion is either frivolous, or it is felfflh, 

2 U 
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Now, in either cafe, the danger of Inch fecrct 
aflemblies is manifeft. Mere frivolity can never 
ferioufly occupy men come to age. And accord¬ 
ingly we fee that in every quarter of Europe where 
Free Mafonry has been eflablilhcd, the Lodges 
have become feed-beds of public mifehief. I be¬ 
lieve that no ordinary brother will lay that the 
occupations in the Lodges are any thing better 
than frivolous, very frivolous indeed. The diftri- 
bution of charity needs be no fecret, and it is but 
a very fmall part of the employment of the meet¬ 
ing. This being the cafe it is in human nature 
that the greater we fuppofe the frivolity of fuch 
an aflociation to be, the greater is the chance of 
its ceafing to give fufficient occupation to the 
mind, and the greater is the rifle that the meet¬ 
ings may be employed to other purpofes which 
require concealment. When this happens, felf- 
intereiWalone mull prompt and rule, and now 
th£re jjsno length that lome men will not go, when 
they think themfelves in no danger of detection 
and punilhment. The whole proceedings of the 
fecret focieties of Free Mafons on the Continent 
(and I am authorifed to fay, of fame Lodges in 
Britain) have taken one turn, arid this turn is 
perfectly natural. In all countries there are men 
of licentious morals. Such men wifli to have a 
fafe opportunity of indulging their wits in fatire 
and farcafm ; and they are pleafed with the fup- 
port of others. The defiie of making profelytes is 
in every bread—and it is whetted by the reflraints 
of fociety. And all countries have difeontented 
men, whofe grumblings will raife difeontent in 
others, who might not have attended to fomc of 
the trifling hardfliips and injuries they met with, 
had they not been reminded of them. To be dif- 
coutented, and not to think of fehemes of redrefs, 
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is what we cannot think natural or manly—and 
where can fuch fentimcnts and fchemes find fucli 
fafe utterance and Inch probable fupport as in*a 
fccret fociety? Free Mafonry is innocent of all 
thefe things; but Free Mafonry has been abufed, 
and at laft totally perverted—and fo will and mull 
any fuch fecret alfociation, as long as men are li¬ 
centious in their opinions or wicked in their dif- 
pofitions. 

It were devoutly to be wifiicd therefore that the 
whole fraternity would imitate the truly benevo¬ 
lent conduct of thofe German Lodges who have 
formally broken up, and made a patriotic facrificc 
of their amufement to the fafety of the Hate, I 
cannot think the facrifice great or coftly. It can 
be no difficult matter to find as pleafmg a way of 

paffing a vacant hour-and the charitable deeds 

of the members need not diminifh in the fmallefl 
degree. Every perfon’s little circle of acquaint¬ 
ance will give him opportunities of gratifying his 
kind difpofitions, without the chance of being mif- 
taken in the worth of the perfon on whom he be¬ 
llows his favours. There is no occafion to go to 
St. Peterfburg for a poor Brother, nor to India for 
a convert to Chriftianity, as long as we fee fo 
many’fufferers and infidels among ourfelves. 

But not only are fecret focieties dangerous, but 
all focieties whofe objett is myfberious. The whole 
hiflory of man is a proof of this pofition. In no 
age or country has there ever appeared a myfleri- 
ous affociation which did not in time become a 
public nuifance. Ingenious or defigning men of 
letters have attempted to Ihow that fome of the 
ancient myfleries were ufeful to mankind, con¬ 
taining rational doctrines of natural religion. This 
was the flrong hold of Weilhaupt, and he quotes 
the Eleufmian, the Pythagorean, and other myfi 

teries. 
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tcries. Butfurely their external fignsand tokens were 
every thing that is (hocking to decency and civil 
order. It is uncommon prefumption for the learn¬ 
ed of the eighteenth century to pretend to know 
more about them than their contemporaries, the 
philofophers, the lawgivers of antiquity. Thefe 
give no fuch account of them. I would defirc any 
perl'on who admires the ingenious didertations of 
Dr. Warburton to read a dull German book, call- 
Carafterijlik der Myfierien der A Item, publifhed 
at Frankfort in 1787 . The author contents him- 
felf with a patient collection of every fcrap of 
every ancient author who has faid any thing about 
them. If the reader can fee any thing in them but 
the moft abfurd and immoral polytheifm and fa¬ 
ble, he mult take words in a fenfe that is ufelefs in 
reading any other piece of ancient compolition. 
I have a notion that the Dionyfiacs of Iona had 
fome fcientific fecrets,' viz. all the knowledge of 
practical mechanics which was employed by their 
architects and engineers, and that they were re¬ 
ally a Malonic Fraternity. But, like the Illuminati , 
they tagged to the fecrets of Mafonry the lecret 
of drunkennefs and debauchery ; they had their 
Sifter Lodges, and at lad became rebels, fubver- 
ters of the dates where they were protected, till 
aiming at the dominion of all Ionia, they were 
attacked by the neighbouring dates and difperfed. 
They were Illuminators too, and wanted to in¬ 
troduce the wordiip of Bacchus over the whole 
country, as appears in the account of them given 
by Strabo. Perhaps the Pythagoreans had allh 
fome-fcientific fecrets ; but they too were Illumi¬ 
nators, and thought it their duty to overfet the 
State, and were themfelves overfet. 

Nothing is fo dangerous as a mydic Adoeiation. 
\fhe objeCt remaining a lecret in the hands of the 
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managers, the reft fimpiy put a ring in their own 
noles, by which they may be led about at pleafure ; 
and (till panting after the fecret, they are the bet¬ 
ter pleated the lets they fee of their way. A myf- 
tical object enables the leader to fhift his ground 
as he pleafes, and to accommodate himfelf to 
every current fafhion or prejudice. This again 
gives him alrnoft unlimited power ; for he can 
make ufe of thefe prejudices to lead men by troops. 
He finds them already affociated by their preju¬ 
dices, and waiting for a leader to concentrate 
their ftrength and let them in motion. And when 
once great bodies of men are let in motion, with 
a creature of their fancy for a guide, even the 
engineer himfelf cannot fay, “ Thus far {halt thou 
“ go, and no farther . 19 

VII. We may alfo gather from what we have feen 
that all declamations on univerfal philanthropy are 
dangerous. Their natural and immediate eft'ed qn 
the mind is to increafe the difeontents of the un¬ 
fortunate, and of thofe in the laborious rank’s of life. 
No one, even of the Illuminators, will deny that 
thofe ranks mud be filled, if fociety exifis in any de¬ 
gree of cultivation whatever, and that there will al¬ 
ways be a greater number of men who have no far¬ 
ther profpedl. Surely it is unkind to put fuch men 
continually in mind of a fate in which they might 
be at their eafe 5 and it is unkindnefs unmixed, be- 
caufeall the change that they will produce will be, that 
James will ferve John, who formerly was the fervanc 
of James. Such declamations naturally tend to 
caufe men to make light of the obligations and du¬ 
ties of common patriotifm, becaufe thefe are repre- 
fented as fubordinate and inferior to the greater and 
more noble alfedion of univerfal benevolence. 2 
do not pretend to fay that patrictifm is founded in a 
rationally perceived pre-eminence or excellence of 

the 
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the fociety with which we are conneded. But if it 
be a fad that fociety will not advance unlefs its mem¬ 
bers take an intereft in it, and that human nature 
improves only in fociety, furely this intereft fhould 
be cherilhed in every breaft. Perhaps national 
union arifes from national animofity ;—but they are 
plainly diftinguilhable, and union is not necefi’arily 
produdive of injuftice. The fame arguments that 
have any force againft patriotifm are equally good 
againft the preference which natural inftind gives 
oarents for their children, and furelv no one can 
doubt of the propriety of maintaining this in its 
full force, fubjed however to the precife laws of 
juftice. 

But I am in the wrong to adduce paternal or fi¬ 
lial affedion in defence of patriotifm and loyalty, 
iince even thofe natural inftinds are reprobated by 
the Illuminati, as hoftile to the all-comprehending 
philanthropy. Mr. de la Metherie fays, that among 
the memorials fent from the clubs in England to the 
iSlational Aftembly, he read two, (printed,) in which 
the Aftembly was requefted to etlablifh a communi¬ 
ty of wives, and to take children from their parents 
and educate them for the nation. In full compli¬ 
ance with this didate of univerfal philanthropy, 
Weilhaupt would have murdered his own child and 
his concubine,—and Orleans voted the death of his 
near relation. 

Indeed, of all the confequences of Illumination, 
the moft melancholy is this revolution which it feems 
to operate in the heart of man,—this forcible facri- 
fice of every affedion of the heart to an ideal divi¬ 
nity, a mere cieature of the imagination.—It feems 
a prodigy, ye! it is a matter of experience, that the 
farther we advance, or vainly fuppofe that we do ad¬ 
vance, in the knowledge of our mental powers, the 
mere are our moral feelings flattened and done away. 

1 remember 
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I remember reading, long ago, a diflertaticn on the 
nurfing of infants by a French academician, Le 
Cointre of Verfaiiies. He indelicately fupports his 
theories by the cafe of his own Ion, a weak puny in¬ 
fant, whom his mother was obliged to keep continu¬ 
ally applied to her bofom, fo that (he rarely could 
get two hours of fleep during the time of fuckling 
him. Mr. Le Cointre fays, that hie contraded for 
this infant il line p art ialite tout?-a-fait deraifonable .” 
—Plaro, or Socrates, or Cicero, would probably 
have explained this by the habitual exercife of- pity, 
a very endearing emotion.-—But our Academician, 
better illuminated, folves it by ftimuli on the papilla 
and on the nerves of the fkin, and by the meeting 
of the humifying aura, &c. and does not feem to 
think that young Le Cointre was much indebted to 
his mother. It would amufe me to learn that this 
was the wretch Le Cointre, Major of the National 
Guards of Verfaiiies, who countenanced and en¬ 
couraged the (hocking treafon and barbarity of thofe 
ruffians on the 5th and 6ch of Oiflober 1789. Com¬ 
plete freezing of the heart would (I think) be the 
confequence of a theory which could perfectly ex¬ 
plain the affe<5lions by vibrations or cryflallizations. 
—Nay, any very perfedl theory of moral feutiments 
muft have fomething of this tendency.—Perhaps 
the ancient fyliems of moral philofophy, which were 
chiefly fearches after the Jummum honum , and fyflems 
of moral duties, tended more to form and ftrength- 
en the heart, and produce a worthy man, than the 
mod perfed theory of modern times, which explains 
every phenomenon by means of a nice anatomy of 
our affeflions. 

So far therefore as we are really more illuminated,^ 
it may chance to give us an ealier vidlory over the 
natural or inftin&ive attachments of mankind, and 
make the facrifice to univerfal philanthropy lefs 
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coftly to the heart. I do not however pretend to fay 
that this is really the cafe : but 1 think myfelf fully 
warranted to fay, that increafe of virtuous affedions 
in general has not been the fruit of modern Illumi¬ 
nation. I will not again ficken the reader, by call¬ 
ing his attention to Weifhaupt and his alfociates or 
fucceflbrs. But let us candidly contemplate the 
world around us, and particularly the perpetual 
advocates of univerfal philanthropy. What have 
been the general effects of their continual declama¬ 
tions? Surely very melancholy; nor can it ealily 
be other wife.—An ideal ftandard is continually re¬ 
ferred tOi This is made gigantic, by being always 
feen indiftindly, as through a milt, or rather a flut¬ 
tering air. In companion with this, every feeling 
that we have been accuflomed to refped vanifhes as 
infignificant ; and, adopting the Jefuitical maxim; 
that “ the great end fandifies every mean,” this funi 
of Cofmo-political good is made to eclipfe or cover 
all the prefent evils which muft be endured for it; 
The fad now is, that we are become fo familiarifed 
with enormities, fuch as brutality to the weaker fex* 
cruelty to old age, wanton refinement on barbarity; 
that we now hear unmoved accounts of fcenes, from 
which, a few years ago, we would have flirunk back 
with horror. With cold hearts, and a metaphyfical 
fcale, .we meafure the prefent miferies of our fellow 
creatures, and compare them with the accumulated 
miferies of former times, occafioned through a cotirfe 
of ages, and afcribed to the ambition of Princes. In 
this artificial manner are the atrocities of France ex¬ 
tenuated; and we ftruggle, and partly fucceed, in 
reafoning ourfelves out of all the feelings which link 
men together in fociety.—The ties of father; huf- 
band, brother, friend—all are abandoned for an 
emotion which we muft even ftrive to excite,—uni¬ 
verfal philanthropy; But this is fad perverfion of 
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nature.' “ He that loveth not his brother whom he 
“ hath feen,'how can he love God whom he hath not 
“ feen ?” Still lefs can he love this ideal being, of 
which he labours to conjure up fome indiftind and 
fleeting notion. It is alfo highly abfurd ; for, in 
trying to colled the circumftances which conflitute 
the enjoyments of this Citizen of the World, we find 
ourfelves juft brought back to the very moral feel¬ 
ings which we are wantonly throwing away. Weif- 
haupt allures us by the happinefs of the patriarchal 
life as the ftmmum bonum of man. But if it is any 
thing more than eating andfleeping, and fquabbling 
with the neighbouring patriarchs, it muft confift in 
the domeftic and neighbourly affedions, and every 
other agreeable moral feeling, all which are to be 
had in our prefent ftate, in greater abundance. 

But this is all a pretence ;—the wicked corrupters 
of mankind have no fuch views of human felicity, 
nor would they be contented with it; they want to 
intrigue and to lead; and their patriarchal life an- 
fwers the fame purpofe of tickling the fancy as the 
Arcadia of the poets. Horace (hows the frivolity of 
thefe declajmations, without formally enouncing the 
moral, in his pretty Ode, 

Beatus ille qui procul negotiis. 

The ufurer, after expatiating on this Arcadian feli¬ 
city, hurries away to change, and puts his whole 
cafli again out to ufury. 

Equally ineffedive are the declamations of Cof- 
mo-politifm on a mind filled with felfifh paftions ;— 
they juft ferve it for a fubterfuge.—The ties of or¬ 
dinary life are broken in the firft place, and the Ci¬ 
tizen of the World is a wolf of the defart. 

The unhappy confequence is, that the natural 
progrefs of liberty is retarded. Had this ignis fa - 

2 V tuns 
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luus not appeared and milled us, the improvements 
which true Illumination has really produced, the 
incrcafe in fciences and arts, and the improvement 
in our eflimate of life and happinefs, would have 
continued to work lilently and gradually in all na¬ 
tions ; and thofe which are lefs fortunate in point 
of government would alio have improved, by little 
and little, without loling any fenlible portion of their 
prefent enjoyments in the poffeflion of riches, or 
honours, or power. Thofe pretenfions would gra¬ 
dually have come to balance each other, and true 
liberty, i’uch as Britons enjoy, might have taken 
place over all. 

Inflead of this, the inhabitants of every flate are 
put into a fituation where every individual is alarm¬ 
ed and injured by the fuccefs of another, becaufe all 
pre-eminence is criminal. Therefore there mull be 
perpetual jealouly and druggie. Princes are now 
alarmed, fince they fee the aim of the lower clafles, 
and they repent of their former liberal conceffions. 
All parties maintain a fullen diflance and referve ; 
—the people become unruly, and the fovereign 
hard-hearted ; fo that liberty, ftich as can be enjoyed 
in peace, is banilhed from the country. 

VIII. When we fee how eagerly the Illuminati 
endeavoured to infinuate their Brethren into all of¬ 
fices which gave them influence on the public mind, 
and particularly into feminaries of education, we 
fhould be particularly careful to prevent them, and 
ought to examine with anxious attention the manner 
of thinking of all who offer themfelves for teachers 
of youth. There is no part of the fecret corref- 
pondence of Spartacus and his Affociates, in which 
we fee moie varied and artful methods for fecuring 
pupils, than in his own condudl refpedling the flu- 
dents in the Univerfity, and the injundions he gives 
to others. There are two men, Socher and Drexl, 

who 
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who had the general infpedion of the fchools in the 
Electorate. They are treated by Spartacus as perfons 
of the greateft confequence, and the inttruCtions 
given them flick at no kind of corruption. Wei- 
fhauptis at pains, circuitous and mean arts, to in¬ 
duce young gentlemen to come under his care, and,' 
to one whom he defcribes in another letter as a little 
matter who mutt have much indulgence, hecaufes it 
to be intimated, that in the quarters where he is to 
be lodged, he will get the key of the ttreet-door, fo 
that he can admit whom he will. In all this can- 
vaffing he never quits the great objed, the forming 
the mind of the young man according to the princi¬ 
ples of univerfal Liberty and Equality, and to gain 
this point, fcruples not to flatter, aud even to excite 
his dangerous pafiions. We may be certain, that 
the zeal of Cofmo-politifm will operate in the fame 
way in other men, and we ought therefore to be fe¬ 
licitous to have all that are the inttrudors of vonth’ 

* 7 

perfons of the moft decent manners. No queftion 

but fobriety and hypocrify may inhabit the fame 

breatt. But its immediate effed on the pupil is at 

leaft fafe, and it is always eafy for a lenfible parent 

to reprefent the reflridions laid on the pupil by 

fuch a man as the effeds of uncommon anxietv for 

•1 

his fafety. Whereas there is no cure for the lax 
principles that may Ileal upon the tender mind that 
is not early put on its guard. Weilhaupt undoubt¬ 
edly thought that the principles of civil anarchy 
would be eafleft inculcated on minds, that had al¬ 
ready fhaken off the reftraints of Religion, and en¬ 
tered into habits of fenfual indulgence, We fhall 
be fafe if we truft his judgment in this matter.— 
We (liould be particularly obfervant of the charac¬ 
ter and principles of Men of Talents , who offer 
themfelves for thefe offices, becaufe their influence 
mutt be very great. Indeed this anxiety fhonld ex- 
• ,• tend 
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tend to all offices which in any way give holders any 
remarkable influence on the minds of confiderable 
numbers. Such fliould always be filled by men of 
immaculate charadlers and approved principles; and, 
in times like the prefent, where the mofl eflential 
queflions are the fubje&s of frequent difcuuion, we 
ffiould always confider with fome diftruft the men 
who are very cautious in declaring their opinions 
on thefe queflions. 

It is a great misfortune undoubtedly to feel our-, 
leives in a fituation which makes us damp the en¬ 
joyments of life with fo much fufpicion. But the 
hiffory of mankind ffi'ows us that many great revo¬ 
lutions have been produced by remote and appa¬ 
rently frivolous caufes. When things come to a 
height, it is frequently impoflible to find a cure — 
at any rate medicina fero paratur , and it is much bet¬ 
ter to prevent the difeafe —prhuipiis objia — venient{ 
occurrite morbo. 

IX. Nor can it be faid that thefe are vain fears. 
We know that the enemy is working among us, and 
that there are many appearances in thefe kingdoms 
which ftrongly refemble the contrivance of this dan¬ 
gerous aflociation. We know that before the Older 
of Illuminati was broken up by the Elector of Bava¬ 
ria, there were feveral Lodges in Britain, and we 
may be certain that they are not all broken up. I 
know that they are not, and that within thefe two 
years fome Lodges were ignorant or affected to be 
fo, of the corrupted principles and dangerous defigns 
of the Illuminati. The conflitution of the Order 
fliews that this may be, for the Lodges themfelves 
were illuminated by degrees. But I mufi remark, 
that we can hardly fuppofe a Lodge to be eflablHhed 
in any place, unlefs there be fome very zealous Bro¬ 
ther at hand to inflrudt and direct it. And I think 
that a perfon can hardly be advanced as far as the 

rank 
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rank of Scotch Knight of the Order, and be a fafe 
man either for our Church or State. I am very well 
informed, that there are feveral thoufands of fubfcrib- 
ing Brethren in London ajone, and we can hardly 
doubt, but that many of that number are well advan¬ 
ced. The vocabulary alio of the Illuminati is cur¬ 
rent in certain focieties among us. Thefe focieties 
have taken the very name and conffitution of the 
French and German focieties. Correfponding— 

Affiliated—Provincial—Refcript—Convention- 

Reading Societies— Citizen of the World—Liberty 
and Equality, the Imprefcriptible Rights of Man, 
fee. 8 cc. And muff it not be acknowledged that our 
public arbiters of literary merit have greatly chang¬ 
ed their manner of treatment of Theological and po-> 
litical writings of late years ? Till Paine’s Age of 
Reafon appeared, the moll fceptical writings of Eng¬ 
land kept within the bounds of decency and of argu¬ 
ment, and we have not, in the courfe of two centu¬ 
ries, one piece that (hould be compared with many 
of the blackguard produ&ions of the German prefles. 
Yet even thofe performances generally met with 
fharp reproof as well as judicious refutation. This 
is a tribute of commendation to which my country 
is moft juftly entitled. In a former part of my life 
I was pretty converfant in writings of this kind, and 
have feen alrnoff every Englifh performance of note. 
I cannot exprefs the furprife and difguff which I felt 
at the number and the grofs indecency of the German 
diflertations which have come in mv wavfince I be- 
gan this little hiftory,—and many of the titles which 
I obferve in the Leipzig catalogues are fuch as I 
think no Britifh writer would make ufe of. I am 
told that the licentioufnefs of the prefs has been 
equally remarkable in France, even before the Re¬ 
volution.—May this fenfe of propriety and decen¬ 
cy long continue to protedl us, and fupport the na¬ 
tional 
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tional character for real good breeding, as our at¬ 
tainments in manly fcience have hitherto gained 
us the refpeCfc of the furrounding nations ! 

I cannot help thinking that Britifh fentiment, 
or Britifh delicacy, is changed ; for Paine’s book 
is treated by molt of our Reviewers with an af¬ 
fected liberality and candour, and is laid before 
the public as quite new matter, and a fair field for 
difcuffion—and it ftrikcs me as if our critics were 
more careful to let no fault of his opponents pals 
unnoticed than toexpofe the futility and rudenefs 
of this indelicate writer. Iri the reviews of poli¬ 
tical writings we fee few of thole kind endeavours, 
which real love for our conftitutional government 
would induce a writer to employ in order to lef- 
fen the fretful difcontents of the people ; and 
there is frequently betrayed a fatisfaCtion at find¬ 
ing adminiftration in ftraits, either through mii- 
condutb or misfortune. Real Jove for our coun¬ 
try and its government would (1 think) induce a 
perlon to mix with his criticifms fome lentiments 
of fympathy with the embarraflment of a minifter 
loaded with the bufinefs of a great nation, in a fi- 
tuation never before experienced by any minifter. 
The critic would recolleCt that the minifter was a 
man, fubjeCt to error, but not neceflavily nor alto¬ 
gether bale. But it feemsto be an aflumed prin¬ 
ciple with fome of our political writers anil re¬ 
viewers that government mull always be in fault, 
and that every thing needs a.reform. Such were 
the beginnings on' the continent, and we cannot 
doubt but that attempts are made to influence 
the public mind in this country, in the very way 
that has been praftifed abroad.—Nay, 

X. The deteftable doctrines of llluminatitm 
have been openly preached among us. Has not 
Dr. Prieftley laid, (I think in one of his letters on 

the 
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the Birmingham riots,) “ That if the condition of 
“ other nations be as much improved as that of 
“ France will be by the change in her fyftem of 
“ government, the great crifis, dreadful as it may 
appear, will be a confummation devoutly to be 
“ wifhcd for and though calamitous to many, 
“ perhaps to many innocent perfons, will be even- 
“ tually glorious and happy ?”—Is not this equi¬ 
valent to Spartacus faying, “ True—there will be 
“ a ftorm, a convulfion—but all will be calm 
“ again ?”—Does Dr. Prieftley think that the Bri- 
tilh will part more eafiily than their neighbours in 
France with their property and honours, fecured 
by ages of peaceable polfelhon, protected by law, 
and acquiefced in by all who with and hope that 
their own defendants may reap the fruits of their 
honeft induftry ?—Will they make a lefs manly 
ftruggle ?—Are they lefs numerous ?—Mull his 
friends, his patrons, whom he has thanked, and 
praifed, and flattered, yield up all peaceably, or 
fall in the general ftruggle ? This writer has al¬ 
ready given the moll promifing fpecimens of his 
own docility in the principles of Illuminatifm, and 
has already palled through feveral degrees of ini¬ 
tiation. He has refined and refined on Chrifti- 
anity, and boafts, like another Spartacus, that he 
has, at laft, hit on the true fecret.—Has he not 
been preparing the minds of his readers for Athe- 
ifm by his theory of mind, and by his commen¬ 
tary on the unmeaning jargon of Dr. Hartley ? 
1 call it unmeaning jargon, that I may avoid giv¬ 
ing it a more appoiite and difgraceful name. 
For, if intelligence and defign be nothing but a 
certain modification of the vibratiuucnltf or un¬ 
dulations of any kind, what is fupreme intelli¬ 
gence, but a more extenfive, and (perhaps they 
will callit) refined undulation, pervading or mix¬ 
ing 
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ing with all others ? Indeed it is in this very man¬ 
ner that the univerfai operation of intelligence is 
pretended to be explained. As any new or par¬ 
tial undulation may be fuperinduced on any other 
already exifting, and this without the lead difturb- 
ance or confufion, fo may the inferior intelligen¬ 
ces in the univerfe be only fuperinduftions on the 
operations of this fupreme intelligence which per • 
vadesthem ail,—And thus an undulation (of what? 
furely of fomething prior to and independent of 
this modification) is the caufe of all the beings in 
the univerfe, and of all the harmony and beauty 
that we obferve,—And this undulation is the ob¬ 
ject of love, and gratitude, and confidence (that 
is, of other kinds of undulations.)—Fortunately 
all this has no meaning,—But furely, if any thing 
can tend to diminifh the force of our religious 
fentiments, and make all Dr. Prieftley’s difcoveries 
in Chriftianity infignificant, this will do it. 

Were it pofiible for the departed foul of New¬ 
ton to feel pain, he would furely recollect with re¬ 
gret that unhappy hour, when provoked by Dr. 
Hooke’s charge of plagiarifm, he firfl: threw out his 
whim of a vibrating ether, to fhew what might be 
made of an hypothefis.—For Sir Ifaac Newton muff 
be allowed to have paved the way for much of the 
atomical philofophy of the moderns. Newton’s 
aether is afl'umed as a fac totuin by every precipitate 
fciolift, who, in defpite of logic, and in contradic¬ 
tion to all the principles of mechanics, gives us the¬ 
ories of mufcular motion, of animal fenfation, and 
even of intelligence'and volition, by the undula¬ 
tions of aetherial fluids. Not one of a hundred of 
thefe theorifts can go through the fundamental theo¬ 
rem of all this doiftrine, the 47th prop, of the 2d 
book of the Principia, and not one in a thoufand 
know that Newton’s inveftigation is inconclufive.— 

Yet 
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Yet they talk of the effects and modifications of thofe un¬ 
dulations as familiarly andcorifidentiy as if they could 
demon firate the proportions in Euclid’s Elements. 

Yet fuch is the reafon that Satisfies Dr. Prieftly.— 
But I do not fuppofe that he has yet attained his acme 
of Illumination. His genius has been cramped by 
Britifh prejudices.—Thel'e need not fway his mind 
any longer. He is now in that “ ram temporis (et 
1 ‘ loci) felicitate, ubi/entire qua velis, et quafentias 
“ dictre licet" —in the country which was honour¬ 
ed by giving the world the fir if avowed edition of the 
Age of Reufon , with the name of the fhop and pub* 
liiher. I make no doubt but that his mind will now 
take a higher flight*—and we may expedl to fee him 
five “ that train by which he boa fled that he would 
“ blow ud the reli 

i 

and enllaved na 
him.—But I grieve that he has left any of his friends 
and abettors among us, who declaim, in the mo ft 
violent and unqualified terms, a gain ft all national 
Eftabiifhments of Religion, and in no friendly 
terms of any eftabiifhments which maintainor allow 
any privileged Orders. Difcanting much on fuch 
topics increafes the diftatisfacfion of the lefs fortu¬ 
nate part of mankind, who naturally repine at ad¬ 
vantages which do not arife from the perfonal merit 
of the pofteflfor, although they are the natural and 
neeelTary fruits of merit in their anceftors, and of 
the jutlice and fecurity of our happy Conftitution. 
No well informed and fenfible man will deny that 
the greateft injury was done to pure Religion when 
Conflamine declared Chriftianity to beihe Religion 
of theEmpire, and veiled theChurch with allthe rich¬ 
es and power of the Heathen Priefthood. But it is falfe 
that this wasthe fourceof all or of theworft corruptions 
of Chriftianity. The rnereft novice in Church Hiftorv 
knows that the errors of the Gnoftics, of the Cerin- 
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thians, and others, long preceded this event, and 
that thousands loft their lives in thofe metaphyfical 
dilputes. But I cannot help thinking that, in the 
prelent condition of Europe, religion would defert 
the world, if the opinions of men were not direct¬ 
ed, in home proper degree, by National Eftablifli- 
ments. Teachers among the Independents will 
court popularity, as they have always courted it; by 
foftering fome favourite and difcriminating opinion 
of their hearers. The old fubjedls of debate have 
now ioft their zeft, and I fliould fear that the teach¬ 
ers would find it a fuccefsful, as it is an eafy road to 
popularity, to lead their hearers through a Series of 
refinements, till they are landed, much to their Sa¬ 
tisfaction, in the Materialifm of Dr. Prieftley, from 
which it is but a ftep to the Atheilm of Diderot and 
Condorcet. 

Seeing that there are fuch grounds of apprehen- 
fion, I think that we have caufe to be upon our 
guard, and that every man who has enjoyed the 
fweets of Britifh liberty (hould be very anxious in¬ 
deed to preferve it. We lliould difcourage all fe- 
cret alTemblies, which afford opportunities to the 
difaffe&ed, and all conversations which fofter any 
notions of political perfection, and create hanker¬ 
ings after unattainable happinefs. Thefe only in- 
creafe the difcontents of the unfortunate, the idle, 
and the worthlefs.—Above all, we fliould be careful 
to difcourage and check immorality and licentiouf- 
nefs in every fhape. For this will of itfelf Subvert 
every government, and will fubjevft us to the vile 
tyranny of a profligate mob. 

XI. If there has ever been a feafon in which it 
was proper to call upon the public inftrucflors of the 
nation to exert themfelves in the caufe of Religion 
and Virtue, it is furely the prefent. It appears, 
from the tenor of the whole narration before the 

reader, 
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reader, that Religion and Virtue arc confidered as 
the great obilacles to the completion of this plan 
for overturning the governments of Europe—ar.d 
I hope that I have made it evident that thole con- 
fpirators have prefuppofed that there is deeply 
rooted in the heart of man a fincere veneration 
for unfophifticated virtue, and an affe&ionate pro- 
penlity to Religion ; that is, to confider this beau¬ 
tiful world as the production of wifdom and pow¬ 
er, reliding in a Being different from the world 
itfelf, and the natural object of admiration and of 
love —I do not fpeak of the truth of this princi¬ 
ple at prefent, but only of its reality, as an im- 
preflion on the heart of man. Thefe principles 
muft therefore be worked on,—and they are ac¬ 
knowledged to be ftrong, becaufe much art is em¬ 
ployed to eradicate them, or to overwhelm them 
by other powerful agents.—We alfo fee that Re¬ 
ligion and Virtue are confidered by thol'e corrupt¬ 
ers as clofely united, and as mutually fupporting 
each other. This they admit as a fa£t, and la¬ 
bour to prove it to be a miftake.—And laftly, they 
entertain no hopes of complete fuccefs till they 
have exploded both. 

This being the cafe, I hope that I dial 1 be clear 
of all charge of impropriety, when I addrefsour 
national inftruCtors, and earneftly defire them to 
confider this caufe as peculiarly theirs. The world 
has been corrupted under pretence of moral in- 

ftruction.-Backwardnefs, therefore, on their 

part, may do inconceivable harm, becaufe it will 
mod’ certainly be interpreted as an acknowledg¬ 
ment of defeat, and they will be accufed of in¬ 
difference and infincerity. I know that a modeft 
man reluctantly comes forward with any thing 
that has the appearance of thinking himfelf wifer 
or better than his neighbours. But if all are lo 

bafhful 
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bafliful, where will it end ? Mud we allow a parcel 
of worth lefs profligates, whom no man would/trad 
with the management of the mod trifling concern, 
to pafs with the ignorant and indolent for teachers 
of true wifdom, and thus entice the whole woi Id 
into a trap ? They have fucceedcd with our unfor¬ 
tunate neighbours on the continent, and, in Ger¬ 
many, (to their fhame be it fpoken) they have been 
aflifled even by forne faithlefs clergymen. 

But I will hope bettor of my countrymen, and I 
think that our clergy have encouragement even from 
the native character of Britons. National compan¬ 
ions are indeed ungraceful, and are rarely candid— 
but I think they may be indulged in this indance. 
It is of his own countrymen that Voltaire fpeaks, 
when he fays, that “ they referable a mixed breed 
“ of the monkey and the tiger,” animals that mix 
fun with mifchicf, and that fport with the torments 
of their prey. — They have indeed given the mod 
(hocking proofs of the judnefs of his portrait. It is 
with a condderable degree of national pride, there¬ 
fore, that I compare the behaviour of the French 
with that of the Britifli in a very firnilar lituation, 
during the civil wars and the uiurpation of Crom¬ 
well. There have been more numerous, and in¬ 
finitely more atrocious, crimes committed in France 
during any one half year fince the beginning of the 
Revolution, than during the whole of that tumultu¬ 
ous period. And it fliould be remembered, that in 
Britain, at that period, to all ether grounds of dis¬ 
content was added no fmall fhare of religious fanati- 
cif’m, a paflion (ni 3 V 1 call ii) which feldom fails to 
roufe every angry thought of the heart.—Much may 
be hoped for from an earned and judicious addrefs 
to that rich fund of manly kindnefs that isconfpicu- 
ous in the Britifli ehavader,—a fund to which I am 
peifuaded we owe the excellence of our condltution- 

ai 
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al government—No where elfe in Europe are the 
claims of the different ranks in fociety fo generally 
and fo candidly admitted. All feel their force, and 
all allow them to others. Hence it'happens that they 

are enjoved in fo much peace-hence it happens 

that the gentry live among the yeomen and farmers 
with fo eafy and familiar a fuperiority : 

Hr 

♦ 

— —- Extrema per illos 

Jufliiici exceekiis terns vejitgta fecit . 

Our clergy are alfo well prepared for the talk. 
For our anceffors differed exceedingly trom the pre- 
lent Illuminators in their notions, and have enadled 
that the clergy fhail be well in (In idled in natural 
philofophy, judging that a knowledge ef the fym- 
metry of nature, and the beautiful adjuffment of all 
her' operations, would produce a firm belief of a 
wifdom and power which is the fource of all this 
fair order, the Author and Condudfor of all, and 
therefore the natural objedl of admiration and of 
love. A good heart is open to this impreflion, and 
feels no reludlance, but on the contrary a pleafure, 
in thinking man the fubjedt of his government, and 
the objedl of his care.. This point being once gain¬ 
ed, I fhould think that the faiutary truths of Reli¬ 
gion will be highly welcome. I fhould think that 
it will be eafy to convince fuch minds, that in 
the midft of the immenfe variety of the works of 

«I 

God there is one great plan to which every thing 
feems to refer, namely, the crowding this world, 
to the utmoft degree of poffibility, with life, with 
beings that enjoy the things around them, each in 
its own degree and manner. Among thefe, man 
makes 2 mod confpicuotis figure, and the maxi¬ 
mum of his enjoyments feems a capital article in the 
ways of Providence. It will, I think, require little 
trouble to (hew that the natural didlates of Religion, 
or the immediate refults of the belief of God’s mo¬ 
ral 
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ral government of the univerfe, coincide in every 
circumdance of fentiment, difpofition, and condudl, 
with thofe that are mod productive of enjoyment 
(on the whole) in focial life. The fame train of 
thought will (hew, that the real improvements in 
the pleafures of fociety, are, in fa£l, improvements 
of man’s rational nature, and fo many fteps toward 
that perfection which our own confciences tell us we 
are capable of, and which Religion encourages us to 

hope for in another flate of being.-And thus will 

“ the ways of Wifdom appear to be ways of plea- 
“ fantnefs, and all her paths to be peace.” 

Dwelling on fuch topics, there is no occadon for 
any political difcuflion. This would be equally im¬ 
proper and hurtful. Such difcuilions never fail to 
produce ill-humour.—But furely the higheft com¬ 
placence rauft refult from the thought that we are 
co-operating with the Author of all wifdcm and 
goodnefs, and helping forward the favourite plans of 
his providence. Such a thought mufl elevate the 
mind which thus recognifes a fort of alliance with 
the Author of nature.—Our brethren in fociety ap¬ 
pear brethren indeed, heirs of the fame hopes, and 
travelling to the fame country. This will be a fort 
of moral patriotifm, and fhould, I think, produce 
mutual forbearance, lince we difcover imperfe&ions 
in all creatures, and are confcious of them in our- 
felves—notwithdanding which, we hope to be all 
equal at lad in worth and in happinefs. 

I fhould gladly hope that I (hall not be accufed of 
prefumption in this addrefs. There is no profeflfion 
that I more fincerely refpeCl than that of the reli¬ 
gious and moral indrucior of my country. I am 
faying nothing here that I am not accudoined to 
urge at much greater length in the courfeof my pro- 
fedional duty. And I do not think that I amjudly 
chargeable with vanity, when I fuppofe that many 
years of delightful iiudy of the works of God have 

given 
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given me fomewhat more acquaintance with them 
than is probably attained by thofe who never think 
of the matter, being continually engaged in the 
buftle of life. Should one of this defcription fay 
that all is fate or chance, and that 41 the fame thing 
“ happens to all,” Sec. as is but too common, I 
fliould think that a prudent man will give fo much 
preference to my alfertion, as at leall to think feri- 
oufly about the thing, before he allow himfelf any 
indulgence in things which I affirm to be highly 

dangerous to his future peace and happinefs.-For 

this reafon 1 hope not ro be accufed of going out of 
my line, nor hear any one fay “ Afe Jut or ultra ere- 
“ pi dam” The prefent is a feafon of anxiety, and 
it is the duty of every man to contribute his mite to 
the general good. 

It is in fome fuch hopes that I have written thefe 
pages ; and if they have any fuch effed, I (hall 
think myfelf fortunate in having by chance hit on 
fomething ufeful, when I was only trying to arnufe 
myfelf during the tedious hours of bad health and 
confinement. No perfon is more fenfible of the 
many imperfedions of this performance than my- 
felf. But, as I have no motive for the publication 
but the hopes of doing fome good, I trufi that I ffiall 
obtain a favourable acceptance of my endeavours 
from an intelligent, a candid, and a good-natured 
public. I mull entreat that it be remembered that 
thefe fhcets arc not the work of an author deter¬ 
mined to write a book. They were for the mofc 
part notes, which I took from books I had borrowed, 
that I might occalionally have recourfe to them 
when occupied with Free Mafonry, the firfi objed 
of my curiolity. My curiofity was diverted to ma¬ 
ny other things as I went along, and when the Il¬ 
luminati came in my way, I regretted the time I 
had thrown away on Free Mafonry.—But, obferving 

their 
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their connection, I thought that I perceived the 
progrefs of one and the 'ame dcfigu. t his made 
me eager to find out anv remains of Wedhaupt’s 
AHociation. I was not fur pi ized when I law marks 
of its interference in the Fiench Revolution.—In 
hunting for clearer proofs I found out the German 
Union—and, in fine, the whole appeared to be one 
gieat and wicked project, fermenting and working 
over all Europe.—Some highly refpecied friends 
encouraged me in the hope of doing forne fervice by 
laying my informations before the public, and faid 
that no time ihould be loft.—I therefore fet.about 
collecting my fcattered facts.—I undertook this talk 
at a time when my official duty preffed hard on me, 
and bad health made me very unfit for fhidy.---The 
effects of this muff appear in many faults, which I 
Ice, without, being able at prefeut to amend them, i 
owe this apology to the public, and I truft that my 
good intentions will procure it acceptance*. 

Nothing 

* While the fheet commencing p. 341 was printing off, I got 
a fight of a work pu'olifhed in Paris laft year entitled La Conjura¬ 
tion d'Orleans. It confirms all that I have faid refpe&ing the life 
made of the Free Mafon Lodges.—It gives a particular account 
of the formaticn of the Jacobin Club, by the Club Breton. This 
laft appears to have been the Affoeiation formed with the afiiftance 
of the German deputies. The Jacobin Club had feveral com¬ 
mittees, fimilar to thofe of the National Affembly. Amo'g 
others, it had a Committee of Enquiry and CorrefpondenGC, 
whofc bufinefs it was to gain partizans, to difeover enemies, to 
decide on the merits of the Brethren, and to form fimilar Clubs 
in other places. 

The author of the above-mentioned work writes as follows, 
(vol. iii. p. 19.) We may judge of what the D. of Orleans 
could do in othe’r places, by what he did during his ftay in Eng¬ 
land. During his ftay in London, he gained over to his intereft 
Lord Stanhope and Dr. Price, two of the rr.oft rcfpc&able 
members of the Revolution Society. This Society had no other 

objedl 
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Nothing would give me more lincere pleafure than 
to fee the whole proved to be a miftake;—to be 
convinced that there is 110 fuch plot, and that we 
run no rifk of the contagion ; but that Britain will 
continue, by the abiding prevalence of honour, of 
virtue, and of true religion, to exhibit the faireit 
fpecimen of civil government that ever was feen on 
earth, and a national character and condud not un¬ 
worthy of the ineftimable bleilings that we enjoy. 
Our excellent Sovereign, at his accefiion to the 
throne, declared to his Parliament that he gloried 
IN HAVING BEEN BORN A BRITON.— Would tO God 

that 


obje& (it faid) but to fupport the Revolution, which had dri¬ 
ven James II. from the throne of his anceftors. 

Orleans made of this afTociation a true Jacobin Club.—It en¬ 
tered into correfpondence with the Committee of Enquiry of our 
Commune, with the fame Committee of our Jacobin Club, and 
at laft with our National Aflembly. It even fent to the Aflem- 
bly an oftenfible letter, in which we may fee the following paflages : 

** The Society congratulate the National Aflembly of France 
“ on the Revolution which has taken place in that country. It 
“ cannot but earneftly wifh for the happy conclufion of fo im- 
“ portant a Revolution, arfd, at the fame time, exprefs the ex- 
“ treme fatisfa&ion which it feels in refledfing on the glorious 
** example which France has given to the world.” (The Reader 
will remark, that in this example are contained jail the horrors 
which had been exhibited in France before the month of March 
1790; and that before this time, the conduct of the Duke of 
Orleans on the 5th and 6th of Odtober 1789, with all the (hock¬ 
ing atrocities of thofe days, were fully known in England.) 

“ The Society refolves unanimoudy to invite all the people of 
“ England to eftablifh Societies through the kingdom, to fupport 
“ the principles of the Revolution, to form correfpondence be- 
“ tween themfelves, and by thefe means to eftablifh a great con- 
“ certed Union of all the trueFriends of Liberty.” 

Accordingly (fays the French author) this Was executed, and 
Jacobin Clubs were eftablifhed in feveral cities of England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland. 2 Y 
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that all and each of his fiibjects had entertained the 
fame lofty notions of this good fortune ! Then 
would they have laboured, as he has done for near 
forty years, to fupport the honour of the Britifh 
name by fetting as bright an example of domeflic 
and of public virtue.—Then would Britons have 
been indeed the boaft of humanity—then we (liould 
have viewed thefe wicked plots of our neighbours 
withafmileof contempt, and of lincere pity—and 
there would have been no need of this impelled 
but well-meant performance. 


« 
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A lthough I faw no reafon to doubt of the 
validity of the proofs which I have offered in the 
preceding pages, of a confpiracy againft the 
deareft interefts of every nation of Europe, nor 
of the importance of the information to my own 
countrymen, it. gives me great fatisfaCtion to 
learn that it has been received with favour and 
indulgence. This I may conclude from the im- 
prelfion’s being exhaufted in a few days, and be- 
caufe the pubiiftier informs me that another edi¬ 
tion is wanted immediately. I could have wIdl¬ 
ed that this were deferred for fome time, that I 
might have availed rnyfelf of the obfervations of 
others, and be enabled to correct the miftakes 
into which I have been led by my fcanty know¬ 
ledge of the German language, and the miftakes 
of the writers from whom I derived all my in¬ 
formations, I fhould, in that cafe, have attempt¬ 
ed to make the work more worthy of the public 
eye, by correcting many imperfe&ions, which 
the continual diftraCtion of bad health, and my 
hafte to bring it before the public, have occafion- 
ed. I fhou-ld have made the difpofition more na¬ 
tural and perfpicuous, and have lopped off fome 
redundances and repetitions. But the printer tells 
me, that this would greatly retard the publication, 
by changing the feries of the pages. At any 
rate, I am not at prefentin a condition to engage 
in any work that requires difpatch. I muft yield 
therefore to thofe reafons, and content rnyfelf 
with ftich corrections as can be made immediately. 

I have found, after minute enquiry, that I 
was miftaken as to the exprefiion of an eminent 

follower 
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follower of Dr. Prieftley, mentioned before v 
The perfon alluded to difclaims all fanguinary 
proceedings, and my information arofe from a 
very erroneous account which was circulated of 
the converfation. But I full think the caution 
equally necefiary, which i recommended to the 
hearers of the frequent and violent declamations 
made by thofe alluded to, againft all religious 
eftablifhments. 

Except the anecdote of Diderot’s library, I do 
not recolleCt another affertion in the book, for 
which I have not the authority of printed evidence. 
Thisftory was told me by fo many perfons of cre¬ 
dit, who were on the fpot at the time, that I 
have no doubt of its truth. 

I alfo find that I was miftaken in my conjec¬ 
ture that Mr. Le Franc communicated his fufpi- 
cions of the horrid defigns of the Free Mafons 
to Archbilhop Gobet, It muft have been to Mr. 
Le Clerc de Juigne, a moil worthy prelate, whom 
the hatred of the Jacobins obliged to fly into 
Switzerland. The Catholic clergy were butch¬ 
ered or banifhed, and the jacobins fubflituted in 
their places fuch as would fecond their views. 
Gobet was worthy of their confidence, and the 
sirchbifhop of Thonlonfe (Brienne) himfelf could 
not have ferved the caufe of the philofophifts 
more effectually, had they fucceeded in their at¬ 
tempts to get him continued Archbifhop of Paris. 

As the poetical picture of unqualified Liberty 
and Equality, and the indolent plealures of the 
patriarchal life, are the charm by which the Illu¬ 
minators hope to fafcinate all hearts, and as they 
reprobate every conitruCtion of fociety which to¬ 
lerates any permanent fnbordination, and parti¬ 
cularly fuch as found this fubordination on dif- 

tinCiions 
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tin&ions of ranks, and fcout all privileges allow¬ 
ed to particular orders of men, I hope that it 
will not be thought foreign to the general purpofe 
of the foregoing Work, if, I with great defer¬ 
ence, lay before the Reader fome of my reafons 
for alferting, without hesitation, in a former part, 
that the Britifhconflitution is the only one that will 
give permanent happinefs to a great and luxurious 
nation, and is peculiarly calculated to give full 
exercife to the belt propenfities of cultivated 
minds. 1 am the more defirous of doing this, be- 
caufe it feems to me that molt of the political 
writers on the Continent, and many of my coun¬ 
trymen, have not attended to important circum- 
Itances which diltinguilh our conllitution from the 
States General ofTrance and other countries. 
The republicans in France have, fince the Revo¬ 
lution, employed the pains in fearching their re¬ 
cords, which ought to have been taken before 
the convocation of the States, and which would 
probably have prevented that Hep altogether. 
They have (hewn that the meetings of the States, 
if we except that in 1614 and 1483, were uni¬ 
formly occalions of mutual contelts between the 
different Orders, in which the interefts of the na¬ 
tion and the authority of the Crown were equally 
forgotten, and the kingdom was plunged into all 
the horrors of a rancorous civil war. Of this 
they give us a remarkable inltance during the 
captivity of King John in 1355 and 1356, the 
horrors of which were hardly exceeded by any 
thing that has happened in our days. They have 
fhewn the fame difmal confequences of the alfem- 
bly of the different Orders in Brabant ; and Hill 
more remarkably in Sweden and Denmark, where 
they have frequently produced a revolution and 
change of government, all of which have termi¬ 
nated 
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natcd in the abfolute government, cither of the 
Crown, or of one of the contending Orders. They 
laugh at the fnnplicity of the Britifh for expell¬ 
ing that the permanent fruits of our conllitution, 
which is founded on the fame jarring principles, 
fhali be any better ; and alfert, that the peaceable 
cxercifc of its feveral powers for lomewhat more 
than a century, (a thing never experienced by 
us in former times,) has proceeded from circum- 
ftances merely accidental. With much addrefs 
they have feiefted the former diIturbailees, and 
have conne&ed them by a fort of principle, fo as 
to fupport their fyftem, “ that a States General. 
“ or Parliament, confiding of a reprefentation of 
“ the different claffes of citizens, can never del i - 
“ berate for the general good, but mull always 
u occupy their time in contentions about their 
“ mutual invafions of privilege, and will faddle 
“ every aid to the executive power, with fbme 
<c unjuft and ruinous aggraudifement of the vifto- 
“ rious Order.” They have the effrontery to 
give the Magna Charta as an in dance of an 
ufurpation of the great feudatories, and have re- 
prefented it in fuch a light as to make it the game 
of their writers and of the tribunes.—All this 
they have done in order to reconcile the minds of 
the few thinking men of the nation to the aboli¬ 
tion of the different Orders of the State, and to 
their National Convention in the form of a chao¬ 
tic mafs of Frenchmen, one and indivifible : 

Non bene junclarum difcordla femhiu rerum, 

Uli frigid a puegnabant calidis, humentia ftccis, 

Moilia cum dnris, fine pondere habentia pondus. 

T heir reafonings would be juft, .\nd their proofs 
from iiiftory would be convincing, if their pre- 

mi fes 
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miles were true ; if the Britilh Parliament were 
really an aiTembly of three Orders, cither pcrfon- 
ally, or by reprelentation, deliberating apart, each 
having a veto on the decilions of the other two* 
And I apprehend that moll of my countrymen, 
who have not had occafion to canvas the fubjef.1 
with much attention, fuppofc this to be really the 
Britilli Conflitution : for, in the ordinary table 
converfations on the 1 abject, they leldom go far¬ 
ther, and talk with great complacence of thebai- 
ance of hoftile powers, of the King as the umpire 
of differences, and of the peace and profperity 
that refults from the whole. 

But I cannot help thinking that this is a mifeon- 
ception, almolfc in every circumflance. I do not 
know any oppofite interells in the State, except 
the general one of the governor and the governed, 
the king and the fubjedl.—If there is an umpire 
in our confutation, it is the houfe of Lords—but 
this is not as a reprefentation of the perfons of 
birth, but as a court of hereditary magiflrates: 
the Peers do not meet to defend their own privi¬ 
leges as citizens, but either as the counfellors of 
the King, or as judges in the lafc refort. The 
privileges for which we fee them fometimes con¬ 
tend, are not the privileges of the high-born, of 
the great vaffals of the Crown, but the privileges 
of the Houfe of Lords, of the fupreme Court of 
Judicature, or of the King’s Council. In all the 
nations on the Continent, the different Orders, as 
they are called, of the State, are corporations, 
bodies politic, which have jurifdi&ion within 
themlelves, and rights which they can maintain 
at their own hand, and privileges which mark 
them moft diftin&ly, and produce fuch a complete 
feparation between the different Orders, that they 
can no more mix than oil and water. Yet the 

great 
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great proficient Montefquicu fays, that the Peerage 
of England is a body of Nobility ; and lie ules the 
term body in the Pcri£t fenfc now mentioned, asfy~ 
nonymous to corporation. He has repeatedly tiled 
this term to denote the fecond order of French¬ 
men, per ferns of noble birth, or ennobled, (that 
is, veiled in the privileges and diftin&ions of the 
nobly born,) united bylaw, and having authority 
to maintain their privileges. The hiftory of 
France, nay of our own country, fiiows us that 
this body may enjoy all its diftimStions of nobility, 
and that the Great Barons may enjoy the preroga¬ 
tives of their baronies, although the authority of 
the Crown is almoil annihilated.—We have no 
cogent reafon, therefore, for thinking that they 
will be constantly careful to fupport the authority 
of the Crown : and much lefs to believe that thev 
will, at the fame time, watch over the liberties 
of the people. In the election of their reprelenta- 
tives, (for the whole body of the gentlemen muff ap¬ 
pear by reprefentation,) we mud not expert that 
they will fcie£t Rich of their own number as will 
take care of thofe two effential obje&s of our con- 
IHtution.—Equally jealous of the authority of the 
Crown and of the encroachments of all thofo who 
are not gentlemen, and even fearful of the af- 
iumptions of the Great Barons, the powerful in¬ 
dividuals of their own order, they will always 
choofo fuch reprefentatives as will defend their 
own rights in the firft place. Such perfons arc by 
no means fit for maintaining the proper authority 
of the Crown, and keeping the reprefentatives of 
the lower clafles within proper bounds. 

But this is not the nature of our Houfe of Lords 
in the prelent day. It was fo formerly in a great 
meafure, and had the fame effedls as in other 
countries. But fince the Revolution, the Peers 

of 
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of Great-Britain have no important privileges which 
relate merely or chiefly to birth. Thefe all refer 
to their functions as Magiftrates of the Supreme 
Court. The King can, at any time, place in this 
Houfe any eminent perfon whom he thinks worthy 
of the office of hereditary magiftrate. The Peers 
are noble—that is, remarkable, illuftrious ; but are 
not neceflarily, nor in every inftance, perfons of 
high birth. This Houfe therefore is not, in any 
fort, the reprefentative of what is called in France 
the Nobleffe—a'particular call of the nation ;—nor 
is it a jun&ion of the proprietors of the great fees 
of the Crown, as fuch ;—for many, very many, of 
the greatefl baronies are in the hands of thofe we 
call Commoners.—They fit as the King’s Counfel- 
lors, or as Judges.—Therefore the members of our 
Upper Houfe are not fwayed by the prejudices of 
any clals of the citizens. They are hereditary ma- 
gilfrates, created by the Sovereign, for his counfel, 
to defend his prerogatives, to hold the balance be¬ 
tween the throne and the people. The greateft part 
of the Nobility (in the continental fenfe of the word) 
are not called into this Houfe, but they may be 
members of the Lower Houfe, which we call the 
Commons; nay the fons and the brothers of the 
Peers are in the fame fituation. The Peers there¬ 
fore cannot be hoftile or indifferent to the libertv, 
the rights, or the happinefs of the Commons, with¬ 
out being the enemies of their own families. * 
Nor is our Houfe of Commons at ail fimilar to 
the Third Eft ate of any of the neighbouring king¬ 
doms. They are not the reprefencatives of the ig¬ 
nobly born, or of any clafs of citizens. The mem¬ 
bers are the proper reprefentatives of the whole na¬ 
tion , and confift of perfons of every clafs, perfons 
of the higheft birth, perfons of great fortune, perfons 
of education, of knowledge, of talents. 

2 Z 
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Thus the caufes of diffenfion which refer to the 
diftindtive rights or prerogatives of the different 
claffes of citizens are removed, becaufe in each 
Houle there, are many individuals feledtea from all 
the claffes. 

A Peer, having attained the higheft honours of 
the ftate, muff be an enemy to every revolution. 
Revolution mull certainly degrade him, whether it 
places an abfolute monarch, or a democratic junto, 
on the throne. 

The Sovereign naturally looks for the fupport of 
the Upper Houle, and in every meafure agreeable 
to the conftitution, and to the public weal, exerts 
his influence on the Houfe of Commons. Here 
the character of the monarch and his choice of mt 1 - 
nifters muff appear, as in any other conftitution ; 
but with much lefs chance of danger to political li¬ 
berty.—The great engine of monarchy in Europe, 
has been the jarring privileges of the different Or¬ 
ders ; and the Sovereign, by fiding with one of 
them, obtained acceffons of prerogative and pow¬ 
er.—It was thus that, under the Houfe of Tudor, 
our conftitution advanced with hafty ftrides to ab¬ 
folute monarchy; and would have attained it, had 
James the Firft been as able as he was willing to fe- 
cure what he firmly believed to be the divine rights 
of his Crown. 

I do not recolledt hearing the lower ranks of the 
State venting much of their difeontents againft the 
Peers, and they feem to perceive pretty clearly 
the advantages arifing from their prerogatives. 
They fe,em to look up to them as the firft who will 
protect them againft the agents of fovereignty. 
They know that a man may rife from the lovveft 
ftation to the peerage, and that in that exaltation 
he remains connected with themfelves by the dear- 
/ eft 
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eft ties; and the Houfe of Commons take no of¬ 
fence at the creation of new Peers, becaufe their 
privileges as a Court, and their private rights, are 
not affected by it. Accordingly, the Houfe has al¬ 
ways oppofed every project of limiting the King’s 
prerogative in this refpedt. 

How unlike is all this to the conftitution confid¬ 
ing of the pure reprefentatives of the Privileged 
Orders of the Continental States. The felf-con- 
ceited conftitutionalifts of France faw fomething 
in the Rritifli Parliament which did not fall in with 
their own hafiy notions, and prided themfelves in 
not copying from us. This would have indicated 
great poverty of invention in a nation accuftomed 
to confider itfelf as the teacher of mankind. The 
moft fenfible of them, however, wifhed to have a 
conftitution which they called ^improvement of ours: 
and this was the fimple plan of a reprejentatign of the 
two or three Orders of the State. Their Upper 
Houfe fliould contain the reprefentatives of 100,000 
noblefife. The Princes of the Blood and Great 
Barons fliould fit in it of their own right, and the 
reft by deputies, The Lower Houfe, or Tiers Etat , 
fliould confift of deputies from thofe ignobly born ; 
fuch as merchants, perfons in the lower offices of 
the law, artifans, peafants, and a finall number of 
freeholders. Surely it needs no deep reflection to 
teach us what fort of deliberations would occupy 
fuch a houfe. It would be a moft ufeful occupation 
however, to perufe the hiftory of France, and ofother 
nations, and fee what really did occupy the Tiers Etat 
thus conftrudted, and what were their proceedings, 
their decifions, and the fteps which they took to 
make them effectual. I have no doubt but that this 
ftudy would cure moft of our advocates for general 
eligibility, and for general fuffirage. I have lately 
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read Velley and Villaret’s Hiftory of France, (by 
the bye, the Abbe Barruel has ftiewn that the Club 
d’Holbach managed the publication of this Hif- 
tory after the firft eight or ten volumes, and flipped 
into it many things fuited to their impious projedt,) 
and the accounts of the troublefome reigns of John, 
and Charles his fuccefi'or, by authors who wrote 
long before the Revolution ; and they filled me with 
horror. The only inftance that I met with of any 
thing like moderation in the claims and difputes of 
the different Orders of their States General, and of 
patriotifm, or regard for the general interefts of the 
State, is in their meetings during the minority of 
Charles VIII. 

With refpedl: to the limitations of the eligibility 
into the Houfe of Commons, I think that there can 
be no doubt that thofe ihould be excluded whole 
habits of needy and laborious life have precluded 
them from all opportunities of acquiring fome gene¬ 
ral views of political relations. Such perfons are 
totally unfit for deliberations, where general or 
comprehenfive views only are to be the fubjedts of 
difeuflion ; they can have no conceptions of the fub- 
jedt, and therefore no fteady notions or opinions, 
but muft change them after every fpeaker, and muft 
become the dupes of every demagogue. 

But there are other circumftances which make me 
think that, of all the clafles of citizens, the land 
proprietors are the fitted for holding this important 
office. I do not infer this from their having a more 
real connedtion with the nation, and a ftronger in- 
tereft in its fate—I prefer them on account of their 
general habits of thought. Almoft all their ordina¬ 
ry tranfadtions are fuch as make them acquainted 
with the interefts of others, caufe them to conlidcr 
thofe in general points of view ; and, in ffiort, moft 
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of their occupations are, in fome degree, national. 
They are accuftomed to fettle differences between 
thofe of lower flations—they are frequently in the 
King’s commiflion as Juftices of the Peace. All 
thefe circumftances make them much apter fcholars 
in that political knowledge, which is abfolutely ne- 
celfary for a member of the Koufe of Commons. 
But, befides this, I have no hefitation in faying 
that their turn of mind, their principles of conduft, 
are more generally fuch as become a Senator, than 
thofe of o/ny other clafs of men. This clafs includes 
almoft all men of family. I cannot help think¬ 
ing that even what is called family pride is a fenti- 
ment in their favour. I am convinced that all our 
propenfities are ufeful in fociety, and that their bad 
effects arife wholly from want of moderation in the 
indulgence of them, or fometimes from the impro¬ 
priety of the occafion on which they are exerted. 
What propenuty is more general than the defire of 
acquiring permanent confideration for ourfelves and 
ourfamilies ? Where is the man to be found fomean- 
fpirited as not to value himfelf for being born of 
creditable parents, and for creditable domeftic con¬ 
nections ? Is this wrong becaufe it has been abufed ? 
So then is every pre-eminence of office ; and the 
directors of republican France are as criminal as 
her former Nobles. This propenfity of the human 
heart lhould no more be rejected than the defire of 
power. It fhould be regulated—but it' fliould cer¬ 
tainly be made ufe of as one of the means of car¬ 
rying on the national bufmefs. I think that we know 
fome of its good effects—It incites to a certain pro¬ 
priety of conduCt that is generally agreeable—-its 
honefty is embellifhed by a manner that makes it 
more pleafmg. There is fomething that we call the 
behaviour of a Gentleman that is immediatly and uni¬ 
formly underftood. The plaineft pealant or labour¬ 
er 
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er will lay of a man whom he efl.ee ms in .1 certain 
way, “ He is a Gentleman, every bit of him,” — 
and he is perfectly underftood by all who hear him 
to mean, not a rank in life, but a turn of mind, a 
tenor of conduct that is amiable and worthy, and 
the ground of confidence. —I remark, with fome 
feeling of patriotic pride, that thefe are phrafes al- 
moft peculiar to our language—in Rufiia the words 
v^ould have no meaning. But there, the Sovereign 
is a defpot, and all but the Gentry are {laves j and 
the Gentry are at no pains to recommend their clafs 
by fuch a diftindtion, nor to give currency to fuch 
a phrafe.—1 would infer from this peculiarity, that 
Britain is the happy land, where the wifcfl ufe has 
been made of this propenfity of the human heart. 

If therefore there be a foundation for this pecu¬ 
liarity, the Gentry are proper objedts of our choice 
for filling the Houfe of Commons. 

If theoretical confiderations are of any value in 
queftions of political difeufiion, I would fay, that 
we have good reafons for giving this clafs of citizens 
a great {hare in the public deliberations. Befides 
what I have already noticed of their habits of confi- 
dering things in general points of view, and their 
feeling a clofer connection with the nation than any 
other clafs, I would fay that the power and influence 
which naturally attach to their being called to offices 
of public truft, will probably be better lodged in 
rheir hands. If they are generally feledted for thefe 
offices, they come to confider them as parts of their 
civil condition, as fituations natural to them. They 
will therefore exercife this power and influence with 
the moderation and calmnefs of habit,—they are no 
novelties to them — they are not afraid of lofingthem; 
—therefore, when in office, they do not catch at the 
opportunities of cxerciflng them. This is the ordi¬ 
nary 
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nary conduct of men, and therefore is a ground of 
probable reafoning.—In fhort, I fhould expert from 
our Gentry fomewhat of generoficy and candour, 
which would temper the commercial principle, 
which feems to regulate the national tranfadlions of 
modern Europe, and whofe effects feem lei's friend¬ 
ly to the beft interefts of humanity, than even the 
Roman principle of glory. 

The Reader will now believe that I would not 
recommend the filling the Houle of Commons with 
merchants, although they feem to be the natural Re- 
prefentatives of the monied intereft of the nation. 
But Ido not wifh to confiderthat Houle as the Re- 
prefentative of any Orders whatever, or to difturb 
its deliberations with any debates on their jarring 
interefts. The man of purely commercial notions 
difclaims all generofity—recommends honefty be- 
caule it is the beft policy—in fhort, c> ' places the 
f< value of a thing in as much money as’twill bring.” 
I fhould watch the conduct of fuch men more nar¬ 
rowly than that of the Nobles. Indeed, the hiftcry 
of Parliament will fhow that the Gentry have not 
been the moft venal part of the Flo life. The Illu¬ 
mination which now dazzles the world aims diredlly 
at multiplying the number of venal members, by 
filling the lenates of Europe with men who may be 
bought at a low price. Minifterial corruption is 
the fruit of Liberty, and freedom dawned in this na¬ 
tion in Queen Elizabeth’s time, when her minifter 
bribed Wentworth.— A wife and free Leo-iflation 
will endeavour to make this as expenfive and trou- 
blefome as pofhble, and therefore will neither ad¬ 
mit univerfal fiuTrage nora very extenfive eligibility. 
Thefe two circumftances, beficies opening a wider 
door to corruption, tend to deftroy the very inten¬ 
tion of ail civil confticuiions. The great objedt in 
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them is, to make a great number of people happy. 
Some men place their chief*enjoyment in meafuring 
their ftrength with others, and love to be continually 
employed in canvaffmg, intriguing, and carrying on 
fome little pieces of a fort of public bufmefs ; to 
fuch menuniverfal fuffrage and eligibility would be 
paradife—but it is to be hoped that the number of 
fuch is not very great: for this occupation muft be 
accompanied by much dilquiet among their neigh¬ 
bours, much diffenfion, and mutual offence and ill- 
will—and the peaceable, the indolent, the ftudious, 
and the half of the nation, the women, will be great 
fufferers by all this. In a nation poffeffmg many 
of the comforts and pleafures of life, the happieft 
government is that which will leave the greatest 
number poffible totally unoccupied with national 
affairs, and at full liberty to enjoy all their domef- 
tic and focial pleafures, and to do this with fecurity 
and permanency. Great limitations in the right of 
electing feems therefore a circumftance neceffary 
for this purpofe j and limitations are equally ne¬ 
ceffary on the eligibility. When the offices of 
power and emolument are open to ail, the fcramble 
becomes univerfal, and the nation is never at peace. 
The road to a feat in Parliament fhould be acceffi- 
ble to all; but it fiiould be long, fo that many 
things, which all may in time obtain, ffiall be re- 
quifite for qualifying the candidate. The road 
fhould alfo be fuch that all fhould be induced to walk 
in it, in the profecution of their ordinary bufinefs; 
and their admifiion into public offices fhould depend 
on the progrefs which they have made in the ad¬ 
vancement of their own fortunes. Such regula- 
tions would, I think, give the great eft chance of 
tilling the offices with perfons he tell for them, by 
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Then let us refledt that it is woman that is to grace 
the whole—It is in nature, it is the very conftitution of 
man, that woman, and every thing connected with 
woman, mull appear as the ornament of life. That 
this mixes with every other focial fentiment, appears 
from the condudt of our fpecies in all ages and in eve y 
fituation. This I prefume would be the calc even 
though there were no qualities in the fex to juftify it. 
This fentiment refpedting the fex is neceffary, in order 
to rear fo helplefs, fo nice, and lo improveable a crea¬ 
ture as man ; without it, the long abiding talk could 
not be performed :—and I think that I may venture 
to fay that it is performed in the different fates of fo- 
ciety nearly in proportion as this preparatory and indift 
penfable fentiment is in force. 

On the other hand, I think it no left evident that it 
is the defire of the women to be agreeable to the men, 
and that they will model themfelves according to what 
they think will pleafe. Without this adjuftment of 
fentiments by nature, nothing would go on. We ne¬ 
ver obferve any fuch want of lymmetry in the works 
of God, If, therefore, thofe who take the lead, and 
give the fafhion in fociety, were wife and virtuous, I 
have no doubt but that the women would fet the 
brighteft pattern of every thing that is excellent. But 
if the men are nice and faftidious fenfualifts, the women 
will be refined and elegant voluptuaries. 

There is no deficiency in the female mind, either in 
talents or in difpolicions; nor can we fty with certainty 
that there is any fubjedl of intellectual or moral dilcuf- 
fion in which women have not excelled. If the deli¬ 
cacy of their conftitution, and other phyfical caufes, 
allow the female fex a fmaller fhare of fome mental 
powers, they pofiefs others in a fuperior degree, which 
are no lefs refpe< 5 lable in their own nature, an 1 of as 
great importance to fociety. Inftead of dclcanting at 
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large on their powers of mind, and fupporting my af- 
fertions by the inftanccs of a Hypatia, a Schurman, a 
Zenobia, an Elizabeth, &c. I may repeat the account 
given of the fex by a perfon of uncommon experience, 
who law them without difguile, or any motive that 
could lead them to play a feigned part—Mr. Ledyard, 
who traverfed the greateft part of thd world, for the 
mere indulgence of his tafte for obfervation of human 
nature j generally in want, and often in extreme mi- 
fery. 

“ I have (fays he) always remarked that women, 
“ in all countries, are civil, obliging, tender, and hu~ 
“ mane: that they are ever inclined to be gay and 
(C cheerful, timorous and modeft; and that they do 
cf not hefitate, like men, to perform a kind or gene- 
“ rous aflion.—Not haughty, not arrogant, not fu- 
<f percilious, they are full of courtefy, and fond of fo- 
i( ciety—more liable in general to err than man, but 
tc in genera], alfo, more virtuous, and performing 
cc more good actions than he. To a woman, whether 
cc civilized or favnge, I never addreffed myfelf in the 
tc language of decency and friendlhip—without receiv- 

ing a decent and friendly anfwer—with man it has 
Cf often been otherwife. 

ff In wandering over the barren plains of in- 
cc hofpitable Denmark, through honeft Sweden, and 
<c frozen Lapland, rude and churlifh Finland, unprin- 
,c cipled Rufn a, and the wide fpread regions of the wan- 
“ dering Tartar,—if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or lick, 
(C the women have ever been friendly to me, and uni- 
“ formly fo ■, and to add to this virtue, (fo worthy of 
■ e the appellation of benevolence,) thefe a< 5 tions have 
c< been performed in fo free and fo kind a manner, that 
tf if I was thirfty, I drank the fweeteft draught, and 
■ c if hungry, I ate the coarfe meal with a double 
f f relilh.” 


And 
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And thefc are they whom Weifhaupt would cor¬ 
rupt ! One of thefe, whom he had embraced with 
fondnefs, would he have murdered, to fave his honour, 
and qualify himfelfto preach virtue ! But let us not be 
too fevere on Weifhaupt—let us wafh ourfelves clear 
of all ftain before we think of reprobating him. Are 
we not guilty in fome degree, when we do not culti¬ 
vate in the women thofe powers of mind, and thofe 
difpofitions of heart, which would equally dignify them 
in every ftation as in thofe humble ranks in which Mr. 
Ledyard moll frequently faw them ? I cannot think 
that we do this. They are not only to grace the whole 
of cultivated fociety, but it is in their faithful and af- 
fedlionate perfonal attachment that we are to find the 
fweeteft pleafures that life can give. Yet in all thefe 
fituations where the manner in which they are treated 
is not dictated by the ftcrn laws of neceffity, are they 
not trained up for mere amufement—are not ferious 
occupations confidered as a talk which hurts their iove- 
linefs ? What is this but felfifhnefs, or as if they had 
no virtues worth cultivating? Their bufinejs is fuppofed 
to be the ornamenting themfelves, as if nature did not 
dictate this to them already, with at leafl as much 
force as is necefiary. Every thing is prcfcribed to 
them becauje it makes them more lovely —even their moral 
leflfons are enforced by this argument, and Mifs Wool- 
ftoncraft is perftdlly right when fhe fays that the fine 
leflons given to young women by Fordyceor RoufTeau 
are nothing but felfifii and refined voluptuoulnefs. This 
advocate of her fex puts her fillers in the proper point 
of view, when Ihe tells them that they are, like man, 
the fubjedts of God’s moral government,—like man, 
preparing themfelves for boundlefs improvement in a 
better Hate of exillence. Had fhe adhered to this view 
of the matter, and kept itconflantly in fight, her book 
(which doubtlefs contains many excellent things, highly 
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deferving of their ferious confideration) would have 
been a moft valuable work. She juftly obferves, that 
the virtues of the lex are great and refpedtable, but 
that in our mad chace of pleafure, only pleafure, they 
are little thought of or attended to. Man trufts to his 
own uncontroulable power, or to the. general goodnefs 
of the fex, that their virtues will appear when we have 
occafion for them j— cc but we will fend for thefe fome 
“ other time:”—Many noble dilplays do they make 
of the moll; difficult attainments. Such is the patient 
bearing up under misfortunes, which has no brilliancy 
to fupport it in the effort. This is more difficult than 
braving danger in an adtive and confpicuous fituation. 
How often is a woman left with a family, and the flut¬ 
tered remains of a fortune, loft perhaps by diflipation 
or by indolence—and how feldom, how very feldom, 
do we fee woman flirink from the talk, or difeharge it 
with negligence ? Is it not therefore folly next to mad- 
nefs, not to be careful of this our greateft bleffing—of 
things which fo nearly concern our peace—nor guard 
ourfeives, and thefe our beft companions and friends, 
from the effects of this fatal Illumination ? It has in¬ 
deed brought to light what dreadful lengths men will 
go, when under the fanatical and dazzling glare of hap- 
pinefs in a ftate of liberty and equality, and fpurred on- 
by infatiable luxury, and not held in check by moral 
feelings and the reftraintsof religion—and mark, reader, 
that the women have here alfo taken the complexion of the 
men, and have even gone beyondthem. If vvehavefeena 
fon prefent himfelf to the National Affembly of France, 
profeffing his facisfadtion with the execution of his fa¬ 
ther three days before, and declaring himfelf a true 
citizen, who prefers the nation to all other confidera- 
tions; we h&ve alfo feen, on the fame day, wives de¬ 
nouncing their hulbands, and (O fhocking to human 
nature!) mothers denouncing their Ions, as bad ci¬ 
tizens 
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tizens and traitors. Mark too what return the women 
have met with for all their horrid fervices, where, to 
exprefs their fentiments of civifm and abhorrence of 
royalty, they threw away the character of their fex, 
and bit the amputated limbs of their 'murdered coun¬ 
trymen*. Surely thefe patriotic women merited that 
the rights of their fex fhould be confidered in full coun¬ 
cil, and they were well entitled to a feat ; but there is 
not a fingle a< 5 t of their government in which the fex is 
confidered as having any rights whatever, or that they 
are things to be cared for. 

Are not the accurfed fruits of Illumination to be feen 
in the prefenthumiliating condition of woman in France ? 
pampered in every thing that can reduce them to the 
mere inftruments of animal pleafure. In their prefent 
(late of national moderation (as they call it) and fe- 
curity, fee Madame Tallien come into the public thea¬ 
tre, -accompanied by other beautiful women, (I was 
about to have mifnamed them Ladies,) laying aikle all 
modefty, and prefenting themfclves to the public view, 
with bared limbs, a la Sauvage , as the alluring objects 
of defire. I make no doubt but that this is a ferious 
matter, encouraged, nay, prompted by government. 
To keep the minds of the Parifians in the prefent fe¬ 
ver ofdiflolute gaiety, they are at more expence from 
the national treafury for the fupportof the fixty theatres, 
than all the penfions and honorary offices in Britain, 
three times told, amount to. Was not their abomina¬ 
ble farce in the church of Notre Dame a bate of the 
fame kind in the true fpirit of Weiffiaupt’s Eroterion 

“ We 


* I fay tins on the authority of a young gentleman, an emigrant, 
who faw it, and who faid, that they were women, not of the dregs 
of the Palais Royal, nor of infamous chara&er, but well drelTed.— f 
am forry to add, ,that the relation, accompanied with looks of hor¬ 
ror and difguft, only provoked a contemptuous fmile from an illumi¬ 
nated Britilh Fair-one. 
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ic We do not,” faid the high prieit, “ call you to the 
“ worlfiip of inanimate idols. Behold a mafter-piece 
“ of nature, (lifting up the veil which concealed the 
“ naked charms of the beautiful Madmf. Barbier) : 
“ This facred image fhould inflame all hearts.” And 
it did lb ; the people fliouted out, “ No more altars, 
tc no more priefts, no God but the God of Nature.” 

Orleans, the firft prince of the blood, did not fcruplc 
to proftitute his daughter, if not to the embraces, yet 
to the wanton view of the public, with the precife in¬ 
tention of inflaming their defires. (See the account 
given of the dinners at Sillery’s, by Camille Defmou- 
lines, in his fpeech againft the Briflotins.) But what 
will be the end of all this ? The fondlings of the weal¬ 
thy will be pampered in all the indulgences which 
faftidious voiuptuoufnefs finds necefiary for varying or 
enhancing its pleafures j but they will either be flighted 
as toys, or they will be immured ; and the companions 
of the poor will be drudges and flaves. 

I am fully perfuaded that it was the enthufiaftic ad¬ 
miration of Grecian democracy that recommended to 
the French nation the drefs a la Grecque , which exhibits 
not the elegant, ornamented beauty, bur the alluring 
female, fully as well as Madame Tallien’s drefs ala 
Sauvage . It was no doubt with the fame adherence to 
Jerious principle , that Mademoifelle Therouanne was 
molt beautifully drefied a VAmazonne on the 5th of 
October 1789, when flic turned the heads of fo many 
young officers of the regiments at Verfailles. The 
Cythera, the homimtm divunque voluptas , at the cathe¬ 
dral of Notre Dame, was alfo drefied a la Grecque: 
There is a moft evident and charadteriftic change in 
the whole fyftem of female drefs in France. The Filles 
de VOpera always gave the /<?;/, and were furely withheld 
by no rigid principle. They fometimes produced 
very extravagant and fantaltic forms, but thefe were 
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almoft always in the flyle of the highelt ornament, and 
they trufted, for the reft of the impreflion which they 
wifhed to make, to the fafcinar.ingexpreflion of elegant 
movements. This indeed was wonderful, and hardly 
conceivable by any who have not feen a grand ballet 
performed by good a<5tors. I have fhed tears of the 
moft fincere and tender for row during the exhibition of 
Antigone, fct to mufic by Traetta, and performed by 
Madame Meilcour and S re Torelli, and Zantini. I can 
eafily conceive the impreflion to be (till ftronger, though 
perhaps of another kind, when the former fuperb drcf- 
fes are changed for the expreflive ftmplicity of the 
Grecian. I cannot help thinking that the female orna¬ 
ments in the reft of Europe, and even among ourfelves, 
have lefs elegance fince we loft the fan&ion of the 
French court. But fee how all this will terminate, 
when we (ball have brought the fex fo low, and will 
not even wait for a Mahometan paradife. What can 
we expe<5t but fuch adiflfolutenefs of manners, that the 
endearing ties of relation and family, and mutual con¬ 
fidence within doors, will be flighted, and willceafe ; 
and every man muft (land up for himfclf, Angle and 
alone ? 

Fcccunda cuip# f<ecula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere , et genus , et domos. 

Hocfonte derivata clades 

Inpatriampopulumquejiuxit. Hor. iii. 6 . 17 . 

This is not the fuggeftion of prudifh fear, I think it is 
the natural courfe of things, and that France is at this 
moment giving to the world the fulled proof of 
Weifhaupt’s fagacity, and the judgment with which he 
has formed his plans. Can it tend to the improvement 
of our morals or manners to have our ladies frequent 
the gymnaftic theatres, and fee them decide, like the 
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Roman matrons, on the merits of a naked gladiator or 
wre flier ? Have we not enough of this already with our 
vaukcrs and pokure-makers, and fhould we admire 
any lady who had a rage for fuch fpedtacles ? Will it 
improve our take to hav<f our rooms ornamented with 
fuch paintings and fculptures as filled the cenaculum, 
and the kudy of the refined and elegant moralik Ho¬ 
race, who had the art —ridendo duere verum ? Shall 
we be improved when fuch indulgences are thought 
compatible with fuch leffons as he generally gives for 
the condudt of life ? The pure Morality of Illumina- 
tifm is now employed in kripping Italy of all thofe pre¬ 
cious remains of ancient art and voluptuoufnefs ; and 
Paris will ere long be the depofit and the rel'ort of ar- 
tiks from all nations, there to kudy the works of an¬ 
cient makers, and to return from thence panders of 
public corruption. The plan is mafterly, and the low¬ 
born Statefmen and Generals of France may in this ref- 
pedt be fet on a level with a Colbert or a Conde. But 
the confequences of this Gallic dominion over the 
minds of fallen man will be as dreadful as their domi¬ 
nion over their lives and fortunes. 

Recolledt in what manner Spartacus propofed to 
corrupt his fikers (for we need not fpeak of the manner 
in which he expedled that this would promote his plan 
—this is abundantly plain). It was by dekroying their 
moral fentiments, and their fentiments of religion. Re¬ 
coiled!: what is the recommendation that the Atheik 
Minos gives of his kep-daughters, when he fpeaks of 
them, as proper perfons for the Lodge of Sikers. 
<c They have got over all prejudices, and, in matters 
“ of religion they think as I do.” Thefe profligates 
judged rightly that this affair required much caution, 
and that the utmok attention to decency, and even de¬ 
licacy, muk be obferved in their rituals and ceremo¬ 
nies, otherwife the women would be dijgujled. This 
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forward, never ceafes to enjoin his colleagues to 
prefs the ftudy of natural hiftory and cofmogony, 
and carefully to bring forward every faff which was 
ho'lile to the Mofaic accounts. It became a ferious 
part of the exercifes of their wealthy pupils, and 
their perplexing dilcoveries were mod oftentatioufly 
difplayed. M. tie Luc, a very eminent naturalifi:, 
has fhewn, in a letter to the Chevalier Dr. Zim- 
mermann, (publifhed, I think, about the year 1790,) 
how very fcanty the knowledge of theie obfervers 
has been, and how precipitate have been their con- 
clufions. For my own part, I think the affair is 
of little coniequence. Moles writes the hiitorv, 
not of this globe, but of the race of Adam. 

The fcience of thefe philofophers is not remark¬ 
able in other branches, if we except M. d’Alem¬ 
bert’s mathematics* 1 . Yet the impofing confidence 
of Voltaire was fuch, that he paffes for a perfon 
fully informed, and he pronounces on every fubjefb 
with fo much authority, with fuch a force of expref- 
fion, and generally with fo much wit or pleafantry, 
that his hearers and readers are fafcinated, and loon 
convinced of what they wifh to be true. 

It is not by the wifdom nor by the profound 
knowledge which thefe writers difplay, that they 

3 B , have 

* Never was there any thing more contemptible than th« 
phyfical and mechanical pofitions in Diderot’s great work, th* 
Syjleme de la Nature, (Barruel affirms, that he was the author, 
and got 100 piftoles for the copy, from the perfon who related 
the ftory to him,) that long ago found that Diderot had affitled 
Robinet to make a book out of his Mafonic Oration, which 1 
mentioned in page 41. Robinet trufted to Diderot’s knowledge 
in natural philofophy. But the Junto were afhamed of the book 
De la Nature. Diderot feems to have, after this, read Dr. 
Hartley’s book, and has greatly refined on the crude fyftem of 
Robinet. But after all, the Syjleme de la Nature is contemptible, 
if it be confxdered as pretending to what is received a6 fcience 
by a mechanical philosopher. 
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have acquired celebrity, a fame which has been lb 
pernicious. It is by fine writing, by works ad- 
dreffed to the imagination and to the affections, 
by excellent dramas, by affeCting moral effays, full 
of expreffions of the greateft refp.cCt for virtue, the 
moft tender benevolence, and the higheft fenti- 
ments of honour and dignity.—By thefe means 
they fafeinate all readers; they gain the efteem of 
the worthy, who imagine them fincere, and their 
pernicious doCtrines are thus fpread abroad, and 
Ileal into the minds of the diffolute, the licentious, 
and the unwary. 

But I am writing to Britons, who are confider- 
ed by our neighbours on the Continent as a nation 
of philofophers—to the countrymen of Bacon, 
of Locke, cf Newton—who are not to be wheedled 
like children, but muff be reafoned with as men.— 
Voltaire, who decides without hefitation on the cha- 
ra&er'of the moftdiftant nations in the moft remote 
antiquity, did not know us: he came among us, 
in the beginning of his career, with the higheft 
expectations of our fupport, and hoped to make his 
fortune by his Pucelle d’Orleans. It was rejeCccd 
with difdain—but we publifhed his Henriade for 
him : and, notwithftanding his repeated difappoint- 
ments of the fame kind, he durft not offend his 
countrymen by flandering us, but joined in the pro¬ 
found refpeCt paid by all to Britilh fciencc.—Our 
writers, whether on natural or moral fcience, are 
ftill regarded as ftandard daffies, and are ftudied 
with care. Lord Verulam is acknowledged by eve¬ 
ry man of fcience to have given the firft juft de- 
feriptior. of true philofophy, pointed out its objeCls, 
and afeertained its mode of procedure—And New¬ 
ton is equally allowed to have evinced the propriety 
of the Baconian precepts by his unequalled luccefs, 

Jud 


POSTSCRIPT. 
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Jud Mathefi facem pref'evente .— The moll celebrated 
philofophers on the Continent are thofe who have 
completed by demonftration the wonderful gueflfes 
of his penetrating genius. Bailli, or Condorcet, 
(I forget which,) (truck with the inconceivable 
reaches of Newton’s thoughts, breaks out, in the 
words of Lucretius, 

Tefequor , 0 magna gent is decus , inque tuis nunc 
Fix a pedum pono pneffis vefligia fignis. 

Tu pater et rerum inventor , tu patria nobis 
Suppeditas precept a, tuifque ex incluie chartis , 

Floriferis ut apes in faltibus omnia libar.t , 

Omnia nos it idem depafeimur aurea did! a ; 

Aurea , perpetna femper digniffima vita. 

After fuch avowals of cur capacity to inftru<ft 
ourfelves, fhall we (till fly to thofe difturbers of the 
world for our lefions ? No—Let us rally round our 
own ftandards—-let us take the path pointed out by 
Bacon—let us follow the fteps of Newton—and, to 
conclude, let us ferioufly conflder a moil excellent 
advice by the higheft authority : 

<c Beware of falfe prophets, who come to you 
tc in fheep’s cloathing, but inwardly they are ra- 
c( vening wolves— by their fruits ye shall 
<c know them —Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
£{ or figs of thirties ?” 

i 

THE END. 


To the Binder. 

* 2 B, and * 2 C, are to be placed before 2 B, 
thefe pages being repeated. 
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